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Colonial  &  Continental 
Church  Society. 

9  Serjeants'  Inn,  Fleet  St.,  London,  E.G. 


Patron— HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 
Vice-Patrons — THE  ARCHBISHOPS  OF  CANTERBURY,  YORK, 

ARMAGH,  DUBLIN,  &c. 
Secretary— THE  REV.  J.  D.  MULLINS,  M.A. 


SEEKS  to  send  the  means  of  grace  to  our  own  country 
men  in  the  Colonies,  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  in 
the  ports  and  manufacturing  towns  of  the  Continent,    and 
elsewhere. 

Vast  tracts  of  North-west  Canada  are  being  opened  up 
rapidly,  and  are  without  Clergy  or  services. 

In  Australia  extensive  bush  districts  are  becoming  Pagan 
from  sheer  lack  of  any  messengers  of  the  Gospel. 

Many  Colonial  Bishops  are  now  appealing  to  the  C.C.C.S. 
for  MORE  HELP  than  it  can  give. 

Forty-eight  Colonial  Dioceses  are  aided  by  the  C.C.C.S. 
It  has  38  permanent  Chaplaincies  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
and  arranges  (self-supporting)  services  for  English  people  in 
about  100  Continental  health  resorts. 

Subscribers  may  appropriate  their  Contributions  as  they 
wish. 

There    is    a    SPECIAL    FUND    FOR    NORTH-WEST 

CANADA. 

* 

Magazine:  The  'Greater  Britain  Messenger.' 
Id.  monthly. 


TWO  POPULAR  HOTELS  in  CENTRAL  LONDON 


Near  the  British  Museum. 


KINGSLEY  HOTEL 

Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury  Square,  London 

Opposite  the  British  Museum. 

THACKERAY  HOTEL 

Great  Russell  Street,  London. 

These  large  and  well-appointed  TEMPERANCE  HOTELS  have 

Passenger  Lifts.         Electric  Light  throughout.       Spacious  Dining,  Drawing,  Reading, 
Fireproof  Floors.      Bathrooms  on  every  Floor.          Writing,  Billiard,  and  Smoking 
Perfect  Sanitation.     Telephone.      Night  Porters.     Rooms,  Lounges.  Heated  throughout. 


BEDROOMS,  including  attendance,  from  33.  6d.  to  6s.  Full  Tariff  and 
Testimonials  on  Application.  Inclusive  Charge  for  Bedroom,  Attendance, 
Table  d'Hdte  Breakfast  and  Dinner,  from  8s.  6d.  to  xos.  6d.  per  day. 


Telegraphic  Addresses  :—l£m%ite.y  Hotel,  'BOOKCRAFT,  LONDOK.' 

Thackeray  Hotel,  '  THACKERAY,  LONDON.' 


-fvte'         ^^ 

SPARKLING 

PURALIS 

DISTILLED.       BRISK.       PURE, 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 

The  LANCET  says : — '  No  purer  or  more  trustworthy  beverage 
could  be  produced.' 

PRICES : 

3/-  two  dozen  champagne  pints.      3  -  one  dozen  syphons. 

Free  Delivery  in  London  and  Suburbs. 


Scad  a  Postcard  for  name  of  nearest  Agent  to 

THE  PURE  WATER  CO.,  Ltd., 
Queen's  Road,  Battersea  Park,  LONDON,  S.W. 


PROTECTION  FROM  FIRE 


BRYANT*  MAY'S 


SPECIAL  iaam  PATENT 


HAVE  SECURED 

32  Awards  for  Excellence 


WORKS  :- 


LONDON  AND  LIVERPOOL 


MESSRS.  BELL'S  BOOKS 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE    GOSPEL    OF    PAIN. 

By  THOMAS  J.  HARDY. 


he  can 
The 


Prospectus  on  application. 


Printed  on  India  Paper.     Limp  cloth,  6s.  net. 

NOVUM  TESTAMENTUM  GRAECE. 

Edited,  with  Various  Readings,  Parallel  Passages,  &c.,  by  F.  H.  A.  SCRIVENER, 
M.A.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.     Fourth  Edition.     Revised  and  Corrected  by  Prof.  Dr.  EB. 
NESTLE.     Also  issued  in  limp  leather,  75.  6d.  net ;  or  interleaved  with  writing- 
paper,  limp  leather,  IDS.  6d.  net. 

•Which  is  the  best  student's  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  ?    Scrivener's.    Some  of 
us  were  taught  to  use  it  first  at  college,  since  when  we  have  used  no  other.  .  .  .  This  will  now 
be  to  some  of  us  our  Greek  Testament  till  the  end  come.' — Expository  Times. 
A  Prospectus^  -with  Specimen  Pages,  -will  be  sent  on  application. 

A  Soldier  in  Christ's  Army.     An  explanation  of  Confirmation 
and  the  Catechism  for  Public  Schoolboys.     By  A.  C.  CHAMPNEYS,  M.A., 
formerly  a  House  Master  at  Marlborough  College.     Fcap.  8vo,  is.  6d.  net. 
'The  teaching  is  homely,  direct,  and  well  adapted  to  the  mind  of  the  Public  Schoolboy,  and 
often  it  is  illustrated  by  apt  allusions.' — Church  Times. 

The  Food  of  Christ's  Soldiers.    The  Holy  Communion,  with 

Prayers  for  Preparation  and  other  Occasions,  and  an  Appendix,  mainly  His 
torical.     By  A.  C.  CHAMPNEYS,  M.A.    Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  net. 

'  Boys  and  young  men  in  all  ranks  of  life  will  find  much  to  uplift  them  in  these  common- 
sense  and  spiritual  pages.' — School  Guardian. 

Works  by  the  Rev.  M.  F.  SADLER. 

Detailed  List  sent  on  Application. 

The  Church  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament. 

With  Notes,  Critical  and  Practical,  Introductions  and  Excursuses.    In  Twelve 
Volumes.     Crown  8vo,  4*.  6d.  each  Volume. 

'It  is  far  the  best  practical  Commentary  that  we  know,  being  plain-spoken,  fearless,  and 
definite.  . .  .  For  solid  Church  teaching  it  stands  unrivalled.' — Church  Quarterly. 

Uniform  with  « The  Church  Commentary.' 
Sermon  Outlines  for  the  Clergy  and  Lay  Preachers. 

331  Outlines,   arranged   according  to   the  Church's  Year.     Third   Edition. 
Oown  8vo,  5-r. 

Church  Doctrine — Bible  Truth.  Nineteenth  Edition.  Fcap. 
8vo,  a*. 

The  Church  Teacher's  Manual  of  Christian  Instruc 
tion.  Being  the  Church  Catechism  Expanded  and  Explained  in  Question 
and  Answer,  for  the  use  of  Clergymen,  Parents,  and  Teachers.  Forty-eighth 
Thousand.  Fcap.  8vo,  2s. 

Confirmation.    An  Extract,     id. 

The    Communicant's    Manual.     Being  a  Book  of  Self- 

Examination,  Prayer,  Praise,  and  Thanksgiving.     321110.     128th  Thousand. 
is.  6d.     A  CHEAP  EDITION  for  distribution,  8rf. 

LONDON  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  YORK  HOUSE,  PORTUGAL  STREET,  W.C. 


BEMROSE  AND  SONS9  LIST. 


The 

Official  Report 

of  the 

Church  Congress, 

Manchester,  October,  1908, 

Will  contain  the  Sermons  and  Papers  in  full,  and  Reports  of 
all  Jhe  Speeches,  revised  by  the  Speakers. 

Demy  8vo.     Price  to  Subscribers— Paper  covers,  7s.;  cloth,  8s.- 
half  calf,  1Os.  6d.  post  free. 


THE  LAST  FORMED  SEE  OF  THE  ANGLICAN  CHURCH 

AND  SEE  Or  ESSEX.     By  the  Re, 


THE. 


8vo,  with  many  illustrations.  Paper  covers,  is.  6d.  net  ;  cloth  gilt,  as.  net  ;  postage  ad  extra 

ja 
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Hon  Mrs.  GELL.    Lar 
The  story  of  young  Thomas's  hfe  should  prove  an  inspiriting  influence  to  many  of  his  countrymen  ' 

^ 
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MOST  INTERESTING  TO  MISSIONARY  CHURCHMEN 


'Their  history  is  of  much  interest,  and  it  is  concisely  told  here  by  a  high  authority.'-Tyw&f. 

CHURCH  REGISTERS  AND  FORMS. 


Churchwarden's  Account  Book.    IDS  6d 
Register  of  Services.    6s.  6d. 
Clergyman's   Ready  Reference   Register. 

OS.   Ocl. 


Church  Door  Notices.  Nos.  i  and  2,  23.  6d  per 
set  of  53  ;  No.  3,  9  in.  x  6  in.,  is.  per  100. 

Service  Tables  (Choir  Notices),  eight  varieties, 
is.  od.  per  100. 

RS^?£y  ?.orms' seven  varieties,  is.  6d.  per  too. 


8s.  6d. 
Combined  Register  of  Preachers.  Offertory 

and  Communicants.    2s.  6d. 
Preacher's  Book.    53.  6d. 
Confirmation  Register.    33. 6d. 
Communicant's  Register.    33.  6d. 
Baptisms  and  Burials  Registers,   izs.each 
Banns  Book.    55. 

FULL  PARTICULARS  ON  APPLICATION. 

London :  BEMROSE  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  4  Snow  Hill,  E.G.;  and  Derby 
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, 

Offertory  Books.    33. 
Certificate  of  Banns,  Baptisms,  Marriage 

and  Burial.    Books  of  25.  is.  ad 
Prayers  for  the  Sick.    Card,  is  per  doz. 
Baptism  Cards,    is.  3d.  per  doz. 
Confirmation  Cards.    43.  per  doz. 


CHARING  +  HOSPITAL, 

AOAR  STREET,   STRAND,  W.C. 


SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS, 
ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS, 

DONATIONS, 

LEGACIES. 


Cost  of  Maintenance,  £50  a  day. 
24,000  Sick  and  Injured  Persons  treated  annually. 

WALTER  ALVEY,  Secretary. 

EYRE  &  SPOTTISWOODE, 

(Bovernmcnt  anfc  General  Booksellers, 

TO  meet  the  convenience  of  customers,  and  to  prevent  any  delay  in 
supply,  we  accept  deposits  of  large  OP  small  sums,  varying 
according  to  the  probable  extent  of  orders— we  undertaking  to  despatch  on 
day  of  issue  copies  of: — 

ACTS   OF   PARLIAMENT, 

BLUE    BOOKS,    PARLIAMENTARY    PAPERS,   AND 
STATIONERY   OFFICE   PUBLICATIONS, 

RELATING  TO 

ANY   SELECTED   SUBJECT. 


Messrs  EYRE  &  SPOTTISWOODE  beg  to  announce  that  they  are  the 
owners  of  Acts  of  Parliament  (Public,  Local,  and  Private),  up  to  and  including  the 
year  1886,  and  also  stock  those  of  later  date.  They  also  hold  a  considerable  stock  ol 
valuable  Parliamentary  Papers. 

LONDON:    EAST  HARDING  STREET,  E.G. 

Branch  Office:  2  VICTORIA  STREET,  S.W. 


SIR  ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  LTD.,  PUBLISHERS, 
NEW  WORKS   IN   THEOLOGY. 

THE  CHURCH   IN   MODERN   ENGLAND.     Being  a  Study  in 

Ecclesiastical  Politics.  By  the  Rev.  F.  CLAUDE  KEMPSON,  M.B.  In  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
gilt  top,  zs.  6d.  net 

THE  FUTURE   LIFE  AND  MODERN   DIFFICULTIES.    By 

the  same  Author.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  with  diagrams,  33. 6d.  net.  'A  very  able 
and  forcible  book.' — Tablet. 

LIBERAL  THEOLOGY  AND  THE   GROUND   OF  FAITH. 

Essays  towards  a  conservative  restatement  of  apologetic.  By  HAKLUYT  EGERTON.  In  crown 
8vo,  cloth  gilt,  33.  6d.  net. 

THE  RELIGION  AND  WORSHIP  OF  THE  SYNAGOGUE. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Judaism  from  the  New  Testament  Period.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  O.  E.  OESTERLEY,  D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Box,  M.A.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  ios.  6d. 
net.  With  8  illustrations. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  MESSIANIC  IDEA.    A  Study  in 

Comparative  Religions.  By  the  Rev.  W.  O.  E.  OESTERLEY,  D.D.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
gilttop,3s.6d.net.  Stimulating,  earnest,  frank  and  full  of  interesting  information.'— Athettceum. 

MODERNISM.      A  Record  and    Review.      By  the  Rev.  A.  LESLIE 

LlLLEY,  M.A.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s.  net.  '  For  those  who  have  only  lately  begun  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  liberal  movement  in  the  Roman  Church,  and  who  are  ignorant  of  its 
previous  literature,  this  book  will  be  invaluable.'— Church  Times. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  COSMO  GORDON  LANG,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Stepney.    Crown  8vo,  6s.  each. 

SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  MIRACLES  OF  JESUS. 
SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  PARABLES  OF  JESUS. 

For  other  Theological  Books  write  for  Catalogue  [N]  to 
No.  1  AMEN  CORNER,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON,  B.C. 


WILD'S 


LONDON. 


First=class  Temperance  Hotels, 

30  to  40  LUDGATE  HILL,  B.C. 

Telegrams:  Wild's  Hotels,  London.          ELECTRIC    LIFT.  Telephone  No. :  4695  Holborn. 


CENTRAL  FOR 
CHARING  CROSS, 
CANNON  STREET, 

AND  HOLBORN 
VIADUCT  STATIONS 

FOR 
THE  CONTINENT. 


NEAR  TO  THE  LAW 
COURTS. 


CLOSE  TO  THE 

CHURCH 

MISSIONARY 

SOCIETY  OFFICES. 


Also  at  70  and  71  EUSTON  SQUARE. 

Handy  for  Early  and  Late  Trains.  Night  Porter. 

Close  to  Euston,  Midland,  and  Great  Northern  Stations. 

HOME  COMFORTS.  CLEANLINESS  AND  QUIET. 

Both  Hotels  central  for  Business  or  Pleasure. 
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THE  POOR  CLERGY 
RELIEF    CORPORATION. 

Established  1856.  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1867. 

38  TAVISTOCK  PLACE,  TAYISTOCK  SQUAEE,  LOOOU,W,C. 

President:   The  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 


CORPORATION  gives  immediate  assistance  in  money  and  clothing 
1    to  the  poorer  Clergy  of  England,  Wales,  Ireland  and  the  Colonies,  their 
Widows  and  Orphan  Daughters,  in  times  of  sickness,  bereavement,  or  other 
temporary  distress. 

The  Committee  meet  twice  in  each  month,  to  consider  the  cases  brought 
before  them,  and  to  make  grants.  They  are  guided  solely  in  their  decision  by 
the  Want  and  Worth  of  the  Applicant. 

The  Corporation  has,  to  May,  1908,  aided  more  than  27,000  cases  of  clerical 
distress,  with  grants  ranging  from  ,£5  to  .£75,  in  addition  to  gifts  of  clothing, 
blankets,  and  other  household  requisites. 


Secretary:  MANDEVILLE  B.  PHILLIPS. 


HELP    IS    EARNESTLY    ASKED. 


Ebe 

Corporation  of  the  Cbutcb  Ibouse, 

DEAN'S  YARD,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 


President : 
HIS  GRACE  THE  LORD  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

Vice-Presidents  : 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  EGERTON  OF  TATTON. 
THE  RIGHT  HON.  AND  RIGHT  REV.  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF 

LONDON. 


The  Church  House  is  the  Central  Business  House  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  other  Churches  in  communion  with  her. 

In  it  Convocation  and  the  House  of  Laymen  for  the 
Province  of  Canterbury  hold  their  Sessions,  and  the  Representa 
tive  Church  Council  also  sits  here.  Forty-seven  Church 
Societies  have  their  offices  in  the  Buildings,  and  over  600 
meetings  are  held  annually  in  the  Halls  and  Committee  Rooms. 

There  is  a  valuable  Library  and  Reading  Room  furnished 
with  Church  Papers  from  all  over  the  world. 

Members  of  the  Corporation  have  the  privilege  of  taking 
books  out  of  the  Library,  they  have  the  use  of  the  public 
rooms,  and  they  can  have  their  letters  addressed  to  the  Church 
House  and  forwarded  as  may  be  desired. 


CONDITIONS  OF  MEMBERSHIP. 

Membership  of  the  Corporation  may  be  acquired  by  persons  of  either  sex  (being 
Members  of  the  Church  of  England  or  of  any  Church  in  full  commnnion  therewith)  by  an 
Annual  Subscription  of  at  least  One  Guinea ;  Life  Membership  by  a  Donation  in  one  sum 
of  at  least  Ten  Guineas.  Associates  are  admitted  on  the  payment  of  Five  Shillings  a  year 
on  the  recommendation  of  a  Member. 


THE    COUNCIL  APPEAL   FOR   FUNDS  for  the 

completion  of  the  Permanent  Buildings. 

SYDNEY  W.  FLAMANK,  Secretary. 


OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

BY  DR.  W.  SANDAY 

Sacred  Sites  of  the  Gospels. 

With  sixty-three  full-page  illustrations,  maps  and  plans.  8vo.  i3S.6d.net. 

The  Criticism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

8vo.     73.  6d.  net. 

The  Life  of  Christ  in  Recent  Research. 

8vo,  with  two  illustrations.     73.  6d.  net. 


Outlines  of  the  Textual  Criticism    of  the  New 
Testament. 

By  C.  E.  HAMMOND.     Sixth  edition.     Crown  8vo.     4S.  6d. 

Horae  Synopticae. 

Being  contributions  to  the  study  of  the  Synoptic  problem.     By  v. 
J.  C.  HAWKINS,  Bart.     8vo.     75.  6d.  net. 

The  Greek  Versions  of  the  Testaments  of  the 
Twelve  Patriarchs. 

Edited  from  nine  MSS.,  with  variants  from  other  versions.  By 
R.  H.  CHARLES.  8vo.  i8s.  net. 

The  Church's  Task  under  the  Empire. 

With  preface,  notes,  and  excursus,  by  C.  BIGG.     8vo.     5s.  net. 

Helps  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible. 

Taken  from  the  Oxford  Bible  for  Teachers.  With  124  full-size  plates. 
In  three  sizes,  from  is.  net. 

Bible  Illustrations. 

Being  a  series  of  124  plates  with  descriptive  letterpress,  illustrating 
Biblical  Versions  and  Antiquities.  Taken  from  the  Oxford  Helps  to 
the  Study  of  the  Bible.  Cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

Helps  to  the  Study  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Being  a  companion  volume  to  Church  Worship.  By  the  late  W.  R.  W. 
STEPHENS,  D.D.  New  edition.  Crown  8vo,  from  25.  6d.  net;  Bound 
with  Prayer  Book,  in  one  volume,  on  Oxford  India  paper,  from  us. 

Helps  to  the  Use  of  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern. 

Showing  such  hymns  as  are  appropriate  for  use  on  every  occasion 
daily  throughout  the  year.  Price  6d.  • 

Also  to  be  had  bound  up  with  various  sizes  of  the  Oxford  Prayer 
Book,  with  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern,  in  leather  bindings. 

A  Kalendar  of  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern. 

Issued  annually.  ByR.S.GENGE.  With  Table  of  Lessons.  i8mo.  zd.net. 

LONDON:  HENRY  FROWDE,  OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS,  AMEN  CORNER,  E,C, 


PAN-ANGLICAN  CONGRESS 

1908 

VOLUME  I 

GENERAL  REPORT 


WITH    THE 


ADDRESSES  AT  THE  DEVOTIONAL 
MEETINGS 


LONDON 

SOCIETY   FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE 

NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,  W.C.;  43,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.G. 

BRIGHTON:  129,  NORTH  STREET 

NEW  YORK:   E.  S.  GORHAM 

1908 


Handbooks  of  English   Church   Expansion. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  Canon  DODSON,  M.A.,  Principal  of  St.  Paul's  Missionary 

College,  Burgh, 

and  the  Rev.  Canon  B  iTX,I.OCK-WEBSTER,  M.A.,  Hon.  Canon  of  Ely  Cathedral. 
With  a  General  Preface  by  the  BISHOP  OP  ST.  ALBAHS. 

Each  book  contains  about  200  pages  with  Map  and  Illustrations. 
Cloth,  2s.  net  each. 

JAPAN.     By  Mrs.  EDWARD  BICKERSTETH. 

WESTERN  CANADA.    By  the  Rev.  CANON  NORMAN  TUCKER,  M.A.,  D.C.L., 

Toronto,  General  Secretary  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Canada. 
CHINA.     By  the  Rev.  F.  L.  NORRIS,  M.  A.,  of  the  Church  of  England  Mission,  Peking. 
AUSTRALIA.     By  the  Rev.  A.  E.  DAVID,  M.A.,  sometime  Archdeacon  of  Brisbane. 

SOUTH  AFRICA.  By  the  Right  Rev.  BISHOP  HAMILTON  BAYNES,  D.D.,  some 
time  Bishop  of  Natal. 

NORTH  INDIA.  By  the  Rev.  C.  F.  ANDREWS,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Member  of  the  Cambridge  Mission  to  Delhi.  [/«  Preparation. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Certain  dates  and  some  selected  details  will  be  looked  for 
in  this  permanent  record  of  the  Pan-Anglican  Congress. 
The  first  suggestion  of  a  Congress  occurs  in  the  spring  of 
1903,  and  from  that  date  the  movement  gathered  force. 
There  never  was  any  real  opposition  to  it :  on  the  contrary, 
it  would  seem  that  the  Anglican  Church  had  arrived  at  the 
psychological  moment  when  any  effort  to  deepen  the  sense 
of  corporate  life  throughout  the  world  would  meet  with 
success.  This  knowledge  indeed  was  not  quite  plain  to  the 
first  pioneers,  who  went  forward  in  faith;  but  events  have 
abundantly  shown  that  they  were  justified  in  their  belief. 
Dioceses  throughout  the  world  welcomed  the  scheme  when 
they  were  consulted.  The  Boards  of  Missions  of  Canter 
bury  and  York  undertook  to  launch  it,  their  first  letter  being 
dated  December  15.  1902 ;  and  the  final  determination  was 
taken  on  May  28,  1903,  to  hold  a  Congress  "dealing  with 
missionary  and  other  questions  affecting  the  extension  of 
the  Redeemer's  Kingdom  throughout  the  world ".  The 
preparation  for  a  Thank-offering  at  St.  Paul's  was  also  an 
nounced  ;  and  the  idea  was  put  forth  that  the  study  of 
problems  before  the  Church  should  be  commenced  at  once,  in 
order  that,  so  far  as  it  was  possible,  those  who  came  to  the 
Congress  should  be  in  some  sense  experts,  and  that,  starting 
from  a  high  level  of  intelligence,  Churchmen  in  council 
might  hope  to  achieve  great  results.  The  first  Honorary 
Secretaries  were  Bishop  Montgomery  and  Mr.  Eugene 
Stock,  the  Treasurer  being  Mr.  G.  A.  King.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Congress  Committee  has  been,  all  through,  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Albans,  Dr.  Edgar  Jacob.  After  a  while, 
at  his  own  request,  Mr.  Eugene  Stock  retired  from  the 
Secretaryship  in  favour  of  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Stuart,  Canon 
of  Canterbury. 

The  preliminary  study  of  Church  problems  commenced  as 
early  as  1903,  upon  the  basis  of  three  questions  put  to 
Bishops  in  Council  in  every  diocese  in  the  world,  which 
were  as  follows  : — 

(i)  What  are  the  questions  of  supreme  importance  for 
the  Church  of  God  in  your  own  regions  ? 

, 
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(2)  What,   in    your   opinion,   are  the   greatest   problems 
outside  your  own  regions  ? 

(3)  What    is    the    chief  corporate    duty    of    the    whole 
Anglican  Communion,  acting  as  one,  at  this  time? 

The  first  answer  came  from  Bishop  Bompas  from 
within  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  others  soon  followed  ;  but 
no  one  seemed  able  to  answer  the  third  question  with  con 
fidence.  In  passing,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  whole 
movement  from  its  inception  has  been  diocesan.  No  letters 
have  ever  been  written  to  Societies,  or  groups  of  Churchmen. 
The  date  of  the  Congress  was  early  fixed  for  June  15, 
1 908,  when  it  was  learnt  that  the  Lambeth  Conference  of 
Bishops  would  commence  its  labours  on  July  6  of  the  same 
year;  and  the  Thank-offering  was  to  be  presented  on 
St.  John  Baptist's  Day,  June  24,  1908,  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral. 

The  following  has  been  the  scheme  for  the  Thank-offering 
from  the  commencement.     The  fullest   liberty  was   given 
"(i)    To   each   part   of  the  Anglican   Communion,  acting 
in  its   own  region   in   its  corporate  capacity,  to  ear-mark 
its  offering   for   any  purpose  whatsoever,  whether  in   its 
own   regions  or  elsewhere,  care  being  taken  that  the  ob 
ject  or  objects  be  worthy  of  so  solemn  an  occasion  and  of  the 
first  importance  to  the  Church  in  that  or  in  some  other 
region.     (2)  That  in  order  to  secure  this  end  with  greater 
certainty,  no  object  for  the  Thank-offering  of  any  particular 
region  be  chosen  except  such  as  shall  have  been  approved 
by   the   authorities  of  the  Church  in  that  region,  acting 
through  its  provincial  synods  where  such  exist ;  or,  failing 
such,  by  the   Bishops  of  the   region    in  question   acting 
together,  the  general  aim  being  to  provide  for  the  para 
mount  needs  of  great  regions  rather  than  the  immediate  and 
local  needs  of  particular  dioceses.    (3)  That  if,  as  it  is  hoped, 
large  sums  be  offered  which  have  not  been  ear-marked,  these 
shall  be  distributed  by  some  leading  authority,  such  as  the 
Primates,  Metropolitans  or  Presiding  Bishops  who  will  be 
assembled  at  the  Lambeth  Conference,  or  by  a  Committee 
of  the  Lambeth  Conference." 

In  due  time  the  answers  to  the  three  questions  were 
printed  in  a  pamphlet,  commented  upon,  and  returned  to 
the  dioceses  throughout  the  world,  in  the  hope  that,  with 
the  first  views  of  Churchmen  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
officially  given,  it  might  be  possible  for  some  to  discover 
some  deeper  answers.  Attention  was  also  focussed  upon 
twelve  subjects  which  seemed  to  emerge  as  the  most  im 
portant  in  the  general  estimation.  No  fresh  point  emerged 
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from  this  reconsideration,  but  some  previous  opinions  were 
now  more  strongly  emphasized.  But  it  is  a  fact  to  be 
remembered  that  whereas  the  Home  Church  strove  to  keep 
back  its  own  convictions  in  some  sense  in  order  that  Church 
men  living  outside  the  United  Kingdom  might  take  the  lead 
in  the  programme,  yet  when  the  world  outside  had  spoken, 
no  difference  was  discovered  between  any  part  of  the 
Anglican  Communion,  within  the  United  Kingdom  or  out 
side  it,  in  respect  of  the  problems  to  be  faced. 

The  Boards  of  Missions  of  Canterbury  and  York  wisely 
never  attempted  to  organize  the  Congress  in  their  cor 
porate  capacity.  Instead  of  this,  they  elected  a  strong 
committee,  gave  it  their  blessing,  endowed  it  with  power 
to  add  to  its  numbers  and  to  take  action  in  any  direc 
tion,  placed  on  its  back  all  financial  responsibility,  and 
gently  launched  it  to  sink  or  swim  as  the  case  might  be. 
In  no  way  despondent,  the  Committee  ever  afterwards  took 
their  own  line,  reporting  from  time  to  time  to  the  Boards  of 
Missions.  They  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Arch 
bishop  of  Canterbury  for  his  fostering  care  and  wise  counsel. 
In  due  time  the  numbers  were  enlarged,  men  of  every  party 
being  included,  and  representative  women  added'.  No  note 
of  party  views  was  ever  sounded ;  the  greatest  good  humour 
always  prevailed;  and  the  day  at  length  arrived  when  the 
last  meeting  was  held  before  the  meeting  of  the  Congress, 
and  the  members  stood  up  humbled  and  in  awe  at  the 
course  of  events,  whilst  the  Chairman,  the  Bishop  of 
St.  Albans,  poured  out  his  heart  to  God  for  all  who  were 
there  assembled,  in  recognition  of  mercies  received  and 
lessons  learnt. 

The  Committee,  when  they  began  their  labours,  were  of 
course  anxious  in  respect  of  finance.  No  one  could  give  them 
any  adequate  idea  of  the  expenses  to  be  incurred.  Some 
suggested  £  1 0,000.  A  careful  estimate  of  probable  liabilities 
brought  this  sum  down  to  ,£6,000  ;  and  it  was  then  deter 
mined  to  ask  the  dioceses  in  the  Provinces  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  that  is  in  some  sense  the  Mother  Church,  to  guarantee 
.£250  each  in  the  event  of  a  deficit.  Meanwhile  correspon 
dence  had  been  proceeding,  and  various  small  expenses  had 
already  been  incurred.  These  were  met  by  a  loan  from  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Boards  of  Missions  and  subscriptions  from 
individual  members  of  the  committee,  all  acts  of  faith  ;  and 
a  personal  guarantee  had  also  to  be  given  to  the  Bank.  At 
length  the  dioceses  accepted  the  suggestion,  and  guarantees 
were  sent  in  by  some  with  gladness,  by  others  with  reluctance, 
in  one  or  two  cases  almost  in  wrath.  Nor  was  there  lacking 
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some  justification  for  the  latter,  for  the  scheme  of  guarantees 
was  launched  without  previous  consultation  with  the  English 
Bishops,  and  it  was  reasonable  for  them  to  say,  "  You  have 
put  a  pistol  to  my  head,  and  have  demanded  my  money  or 
my  life."  I  think  we  admitted  the  charge,  and  pleaded  the 
historic  reason  of  all  highwaymen,  necessity.  Personally,  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  "  method  of  the  road  "  was  the  only 
one  which  was  likely  to  succeed.  Negotiations  previously 
indulged  in  would  have  produced  a  sombre  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  the  Committee  in  the  matter  of  a  Congress  to 
be  held  five  years  hence.  The  Anglo-Saxon  is  not  easily 
moved  to  venture  his  money  on  long-drawn-out  schemes, 
especially  when  they  are  novel  in  character  and  quite  inde 
terminate  as  to  cost.  But  the  Church  at  home  did  help 
nobly,  the  guarantees  came,  and  it  was  stated  that  no  call 
should  be  made  on  any  guarantor  till  after  the  Congress  was 
concluded.  Meanwhile  the  guarantees  were  taken  to  the 
Bank,  and  on  them,  fortified  by  personal  guarantees,  advances 
were  made.  For  the  first  three  or  four  years  the  expenses 
were  not  great,  for  the  Secretaries  were  Honorary  and  an 
office  was  not  required.  At  Easter,  1907,  however,  it  was 
evident  that  a  very  complete  organization  must  be  estab 
lished.  The  Rev.  A.  B.  Mynors,  Rector  of  Langley  Burrell 
in  the  Diocese  of  Bristol,  and  General  Secretary  of  the 
Junior  Clergy  Missionary  Association  in  connexion  with 
the  S.P.G.,  a  body  that  numbers  5.000.  was  elected  Secretary 
of  the  Congress.  A  room  was  taken  at  the  Church  House, 
Westminster:  the  one  room  became  five  rooms  in  the 
Church  House,  and  to  these  were  added  in  due  time  three 
more,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Congress  free  of  charge 
by  the  S.P.G.,  in  their  new  premises.  Under-secretaries  and 
clerks  were  appointed  till  the  numbers  paid  and  unpaid  rose 
to  about  forty.  It  was,  of  necessity,  a  mushroom  organiza 
tion  in  a  sense,  created  to  supply  a  sudden  demand  and 
for  a  very  limited  time.  Mr.  Mynors  was  asked  to  organize 
the  whole  world  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  it  is  only  right 
to  mention  with  gratitude  the  debt  we  owe  him  for  his 
imperturbable  temper,  his  firmness  tinder  manifold  provoca 
tions,  his  geniality  and  kindness  towards  his  staff,  and  his 
great  practical  sagacity  and  delightful  humility.  His  reward 
has  come  from  the  chorus  of  thanks  received  from  every 
land.  A  record  of  some  of  his  achievements  will  help  to  the 
realization  of  what  the  organization  meant. 

From  the  Congress  office  an  immense  amount  of  litera 
ture  was  issued  for  the  purposes  of  organization,  the  Papers 
for  study  being  exclusive  o>f  these,  The  following  details 
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of  the  sale  of  Papers  from  the  office  will  be  of  interest ; 
they  refer  to  a  period  of  eight  months  up  to  May,  1908  :— 

Leaflet  B           .......  1,500,000 

A  (Handbook)       .....  287,000 

C,  C  2,  C  3  (Thanksgiving)   .         .         .  718,050 

F  (Programme)      .....  91,000 

B  3  (Simple  Leaflet)       ....  185,000 

B  2        .         .         .         .         .         .         .  94,000 

KK  (Women)        .....  132,000 

RR  (Book  List)     .....  55,ooo 

W  (Call  to  Women)        .                •  .         .  40,000 

Y  (Lecture  Notes)          ....  27,000 

T,  TT,  T  3  (Prayers)     .  335>°°° 
Envelopes          ......      about  100,000 

"Purses"  ........  85,000 

Maps         .......      about    35,000 

Including  others  of  which  the  sale  has  not  been  so  great, 
the  gross  total  was  considerably  in  excess  of  three-and-a- 
half  millions.  The  whole  of  these  have  been  paid  for — with 
the  exception  of  such  as  have  been  issued  as  specimens— 
they  were  not  thrust  upon  the  unwilling  or  pushed  under 
the  door-knocker. 

The  statistics  of  letters  received  will  be  valuable  to  the 
organizers  of  the  next  Congress.  I  only  give  the  facts 
about  the  letters  received,  but  these  are  a  guide  to  the 
numbers  sent  out.  In  March,  1908,  5,700  letters  were 
received.  In  April,  6,326.  In  May,  8,248.  In  June,  9,702. 
On  June  13,  the  opening  day  of  the  Congress,  1,300  letters 
were  received.  After  the  Congress  the  correspondence 
slackened  ;  still  within  a  month  of  the  conclusion  957 
letters  were  received.  Again,  the  Congress  tickets  and 
handbooks  for  members  were  to  be  dispatched  to  about 
4,500  people.  The  work  was  done  in  three  rooms  on  the 
top  floor  of  the  S.P.G.  House.  First,  the  big  bales  of  books 
were  carried  up ;  in  due  time,  the  envelopes  all  being  ready 
addressed,  Post  Office  vans  made  their  appearance  and  two 
tons  weight  of  tickets  and  handbooks  were  dispatched. 
There  was  also  an  enormous  sale  of  medals  commemorative 
of  the  Congress  and  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the 
members.  About  6,000  of  these  were  sold.  Each  delegate 
had  his  or  her  name  written  upon  a  circular  card  and  was 
requested  to  wear  it. 

The  Central  Bureau  of  Information  at  the  Church  House, 
the  rooms  being  clustered  round  what  is  called  the  "  Lower 
Hall",  was  a  wonderful  sight  on  Saturday  and  Monday, 
June  13  and  June  15.  Crowds  of  persons  besieged  the 
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officers  for  every  conceivable  purpose  ;  and  the  Hospitality 
Secretaries  were  called  upon  to  decide  upon  the  instant 
where  to  house  delegates  who  suddenly  arrived  at  the  last 
moment  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  without  any  notice : 
some  had  wives,  some  had  babies  also.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  conceive  the  necessity  for  resourcefulness  on  the  part  of 
those  responsible  for  such  duties — Mrs.  Stevenson,  the  Hon. 
Sec.,  and  her  Sub-Secretaries,  Miss  Voules  and  Miss  Scarth, 
with  other  assistants.  The  presidency  of  the  Hospitality 
Committee  was  accepted  by  Lord  Salisbury,  whose  letters 
to  the  papers  were  of  the  greatest  service  to  us.  The  chair 
man  of  the  committee  was  Canon  Pennefather,  Vicar  of 
Kensington.  The  Bishops  of  London,  Southwark,  and 
St.  Albans  gave  us  leave  to  ask  the  clergy  in  their  dioceses 
to  insert  a  letter  in  all  Parish  Magazines  asking  for  offers 
of  hospitality. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  six  persons  were  invited  to 
England  from  every  diocese  in  the  world,  under  the  name 
of  "Delegates",  irrespective  of  sex  or  status,  so  long  as  they 
were  duly  accredited  by  the  Bishop.  These  were  guaranteed 
free  board  and  lodging  in  or  near  London,  from  June  15 
to  24  inclusive.  The  Committee  arranged  for  some  600  in 
or  near  London.  Very  many  more  asked  for  hospitality 
and  were  offered  it,  but  meanwhile  had  made  other  arrange 
ments  for  themselves.  In  addition  to  this,  it  was  hoped  that 
we  might  be  hospitable  to  a  great  many  from  abroad  who 
could  not  technically  claim  the  rights  of  a  delegate. 
The  Hospitality  Committee  undertook  not  only  the  charge 
of  all  Congress  guests,  numbering  about  1,000,  but  also 
agreed  to  house  the  Bishops  during  the  Lambeth  Con 
ference  up  to  August  6.  Between  the  Congress  and  the 
Conference  there  was  a  gap  of  ten  days,  and  Bishops,  clergy, 
laymen,  and  women  were  scattered  throughout  England, 
enjoying  the  experience  of  English  country  homes  in  all  the 
counties  ;  from  all  parts  offers  of  hospitality  came  for  foreign 
delegates  to  show  them  England,  and  these  invitations  ex 
tended  into  August.  About  100  visitors  from  abroad  were 
thus  officially  provided  for  by  the  Committee,  besides  many 
who  made  their  own  arrangements.  Meanwhile  the  Hospi 
tality  Office  was  commissioned  to  sit  on  and  obtain  house- 
room  in  London  for  the  Bishops  till  long  after  the  usual  date 
when  Londoners  have  departed  for  their  holidays.  These 
efforts  were  crowned  with  success,  and  we  cannot  be  too 
grateful  to  hosts  who  must  in  many  cases  have  prolonged 
their  sojourn  in  London  after  the  breaking-up  of  Parliament 
in  order  to  be  "  given  to  hospitality  ".  Their  reward  con- 
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sists  in  the  unfeigned  gratitude  of  a  great  many  persons  who 
had  never  been  in  England  before,  who  had  heard  something 
of  the  stiffness  of  English  society,  but  who  have  spoken 
with  joy  of  the  goodness  and  kindness  of  their  entertainers, 
and  have  gone  back  to  give  the  best  of  reputations  of  us  to 
lands  beyond  the  seas.  The  hospitality  of  the  country,  with 
its  simplicity  and  homeliness,  was  in  some  quarters  a  new 
experience,  and  astonished  as  much  as  it  delighted  them, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  mention  for  the  sake  of  those  whose  duty 
it  will  be  to  organize  the  next  Congress. 

It  may  be  pardoned  if  I  insert  one  or  two  extracts  from 
letters  from  Americans  : — 

"  We  leave  the  whole  kingdom  with  many  regrets,  because  we  love 
England,  and  will  always  hold  in  grateful  memory  all  that  we  have 
been  privileged  to  enjoy  these  six  or  eight  weeks." 

"You  and  your  associates  made  our  stay  in  good  old  England 
perfectly  delightful." 

"  I  wish  you  could  know  how  each  of  us  appreciates  all  the  trouble 
and  kindness  and  goodwill  which  have  been  put  into  it  and  which  will 
long  radiate  from  it." 

From  Canada : — 

"  The  kindness  of  the  English  people  has  been  unbounded,  and  I  am 
sure  has  far  exceeded  any  idea  we  had  of  it :  the  work  has  been  very 
greatly  appreciated." 

The  preparation  of  the  Handbook  of  the  Congress,  with 
its  thousands  of  details,  addresses  and  names,  maps,  &c., 
was  a  task  of  great  difficulty.  I  think  one  of  the  most 
valued  of  compliments  came  from  the  printers,  who  thanked 
the  Secretary  for  his  courtesy:  too  often  the  unnoted 
toilers  in  printing  establishments,  and  their  grievances  at  our 
hands,  are  not  remembered.  Here  we  elicited  gratitude. 

In  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  abroad,  men  and 
women  prepared  to  study  in  anticipation  of  the  Congress. 
Women  had  not  been  placed  upon  the  Committee  at  first, 
but  in  due  time  they  obtained  their  full  position  on  it. 
Moreover,  they  organized  a  large  and  representative  Com 
mittee  of  their  own,  consisting  of  150  ladies,  of  whom  about 
seventy-five  constituted  the  Executive  Committee-  Mrs. 
Creighton  was  elected  Chairman,  and  Mrs.  Montgomery 
Secretary.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  part 
played  by  women  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  Congress.  In  many 
places  they  were  far  ahead  of  the  men  in  their  organiza 
tion  :  in  other  places  they  were  our  only  hope  at  first. 
They  were  the  first  to  organize  regular  meetings  which  were 
to  be  addressed  by  experts,  long  before  the  Congress  itself. 

To  meet  the  eager  quest  for  knowledge,  sets  of  papers 
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were  written,  as  is  now  well  known, gathered  in  groups,  thirty- 
eight  in  number.  These  were  prepared  at  the  request  of  the 
Committees  of  the  various  Sections  A  to  G.  The  sale  of 
these  papers  has  been  remarkable.  The  following  are  the 
figures  supplied  by  the  S.P.C.K  :  For  Section  A,  47,855  ;  B, 
47,710;  C,  64,380;  D,  47.78o;  E,  34,450;  F,  32,070:  G, 
28,090 ;  the  total  issue  being  302,335  copies 1.  The  first 
Pan- Anglican  pamphlet  of  1905  had  a  circulation  of  about 
42,000  copies.  Here  it  is  right  to  mention  with  gratitude 
the  share  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
in  our  venture.  It  printed  all  our  literature,  endeavouring 
to  keep  down  the  price  of  it ;  it  lent  us  its  Board  Room 
free  of  charge  for  months,  for  the  meetings  of  the  General 
Committees;  it  took  charge  of  all  book  stalls  at  all  sec 
tional  meetings  during  the  Congress  ;  and  we  trust  that 
thousands  have  been  introduced  by  this  means  to  a  Society 
deserving  well  of  the  Church.  Nor  should  we  omit  to 
record  the  helpfulness  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Church  House 
and  all  his  staff,  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Additional 
Curates'  Society,  and  of  the  Universities'  Mission,  and  of  the 
S.P.G.,  whose  Board  Rooms  were  in  constant  requisition 
and  without  charge.  Our  committee  met  regularly  at  the 
C.M.S.  House.  Sion  College  placed  its  resources  also  at 
our  disposal. 

In  due  time  the  Congress  became  seven  or  eight  Sec 
tions  in  number,  each  complete,  with  its  own  machinery, 
its  Chairman,  Vice-Chairmen,  and  Secretary.  The  office 
of  Vice-Chairman,  seven  or  more  being  attached  to  each 
Section,  was  not  merely  an  empty  honour.  It  was  con 
sidered  right  to  surround  the  Chairman  with  leaders  from 
every  part  of  the  world,  in  order  that  he  might  obtain  from 
them  valuable  advice ;  for  example,  when  towards  the  end 
of  a  meeting  a  shower  of  cards  was  sent  up  with  a  request 
to  speak,  the  Chairman  was  glad  to  consult  the  Vice- 
Chairman  cognizant  of  a  certain  continent  to  decide  which 
was  the  most  valuable  speaker  when  time  would  not  permit 
all  to  speak.  And  here  it  may  be  as  well  to  note  that  the 
Stewards  at  the  meetings  were  provided  with  printed  cards 
to  give  to  those  who  desired  to  speak,  with  spaces  on  them 
to  explain  the  region  from  which  the  person  had  come  and 
the  view  he  held  of  the  subject,  since  it  was  most  necessary 
that  the  speakers  should  not  be  called  upon  so  much  at 
haphazard  that  perhaps  one  side  of  the  argument  should 
have  an  undue  advantage.  Also,  in  the  day's  programme 

1  This  represents  a  circulation  of  individual  papers  of  over  three 
million  copies. 
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of  one  Section  at  least,  there  was  a  notice  indicating  the  fact 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  considered  to  be  a  shy  personage  ; 
yet  he  should  not  hesitate  to  consider  that  membership  of 
the  Congress  was  a  sufficient  introduction,  and  was  advised 
to  speak  boldly  to  his  neighbour  on  either  hand.  It  was 
also  announced  that  the  greatest  possible  punctuality  would 
be  observed.  Some  Sections  forbade  all  applause  during  the 
reading  of  a  paper  or  during  a  speech,  in  order  to  save  every 
moment  of  precious  time :  it  was  not  easy,  however,  to 
carry  out  the  injunction. 

The  scheme  of  the  prayers  for  daily  use  at  the  meetings  was 
noteworthy.  Doors  were  shut  during  prayer.  A  passage 
of  Scripture  was  read  slowly  and  with  reverence.  A  pause 
of  silence  was  requested  before  the  Creed  was  recited. 
Another  pause  was  called  for  before  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
it  was  specially  requested  that  commas  should  be  attended 
to,  and  all  haste  was  banished.  Many  learnt,  perhaps  for 
the  first  time,  the  value  of  pauses  for  silence. 

The  Stewards  for  all  the  meetings,  between  300  and 
400  in  number  altogether  (1,000  offered  their  services), 
were  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Farran, 
Vicar  of  Kingsbury  in  the  Diocese  of  London  ;  and  it 
is  necessary  to  speak  of  the  extreme  efficiency  of  his 
regulations.  There  were  sufficient  men  Stewards  at  every 
meeting  :  no  meeting  was  without  women  Stewards  as  well, 
in  case  ladies  needed  their  attention.  One  Steward  sat  at 
the  elbow  of  every  Chairman  throughout  every  meeting, 
with  the  sole  duty  of  being  at  the  Chairman's  disposal ; 
another  sat  next  the  Secretary  in  every  Section  for  a  like 
purpose. 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  detail  in  the  meet 
ings  of  the  Sections  was  the  rule,  rigidly  enforced,  that 
the  names  of  the  speakers  should  not  be  divulged  till  the 
morning  of  each  day.  It  was  feared  that  if  this  were  not 
done  there  might  be  rushes  of  persons  from  one  Section  to 
another  to  listen  to  famous  personages;  and.  as  it  was  a 
Congress  designed  for  serious  study,  all  such  curiosity  was 
to  be  deprecated.  The  rule  necessitated  a  good  deal  of 
careful  printing.  Every  day  in  every  Section  saw  a  new 
programme  with  the  names  on  it  only  of  the  speakers  for 
that  day.  But  along  with  this  there  were  programmes  in 
every  Hall  of  the  General  Scheme  for  all  the  days,  but  with 
out  any  names.  Further,  the  subject  for  discussion  was  not 
merely  given  in  a  short  general  title.  Under  this  there  was 
in  some  cases  a  printed  thesis,  either  in  the  form  of  ques 
tions  or  else  of  suggestions,  to  guide  the  speakers  and  focus 
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their  attention  on  the  main  problems  and  to  check  irrele 
vancy.  Some  papers  attended  admirably  to  these  directions, 
to  the  manifest  profit  of  the  Congress  ;  in  a  few  cases  the 
speakers  seemed  to  ignore  all  instructions,  to  the  dismay 
and  disappointment  of  all  who  were  present. 

A  word  about  the  reporters.  Before  the  commencement 
of  the  Congress  we  received  so  many  applications  for  room 
at  the  reporters'  tables  that  we  became  at  one  time  seriously 
apprehensive  of  overcrowding  and  of  complaints  from  those 
upon  whose  goodwill  so  much  depended.  Applications 
mounted  up  to  300 :  papers  in  Canada  and  Australia,  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  English  counties,  requested  three 
tickets  each.  Acting  in  faith,  we  supplied  all  with  facilities, 
and  we  never  had  any  inconvenient  crush  in  any  Section. 
It  is  necessary  also  to  record  the  effect  of  the  Congress 
upon  the  reporters  and  therefore  upon  the  newspapers 
themselves.  One  reporter  told  me  that  although  he  spent 
his  time  reporting  on  social  problems  everywhere,  he  had 
never  been  so  much  struck  with  any  meetings  as  with  those 
of  Section  A.  It  became  necessary  to  devote  far  more  space 
to  them  in  his  newspaper  than  was  at  first  intended.  The 
same  was  true  of  other  Sections  ;  and  it  meant  that  we 
earned  the  respect  and  attention  of  the  public  press  in  a 
manner  which  it  was  not  at  first  intended  to  give  us.  It 
was  a  business  matter.  The  public  wanted  the  information, 
and  consequently  the  papers  gave  it. 

What  produced  this  deep  interest  in  our  proceedings  ?  I 
believe  it  was  for  the  following  reasons  :  (i)  The  plan  of  the 
Congress  was  novel.  It  was  not  only  world  wide:  this  has 
often  been  the  case  at  religious  Congresses  :  but  it  was  a 
Congress  after  years  of  special  preparation.  (2)  The  Anglican 
Church  is  considered  to  be  slower  in  movement  than  other 
religious  bodies  ;  very  respectable,  but  rather  dull  and  behind 
the  times.  Something  seemed  to  have  happened  to  the  Church, 
and  the  public  were  anxious  to  know  what  it  was.  Possibly, 
some  thought  that  the  Seven  Sleepers  were  about  to  issue 
from  their  cave.  (3)  The  tone  of  the  preliminary  literature 
was  very  high,  and  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  boast- 
fulness.  There  was  no  mention  of  rivalries  ;  no  "  odious 
comparisons "  with  any  one ;  no  insistence  on  the  surface 
questions  of  ritual  or  of  party  divisions.  Altogether,  some 
thing  might  be  going  to  happen,  and  it  would  be  well  to 
be  present.  Before  June  15  dawned  upon  us,  did  we 
expect  as  much  as  we  obtained  ?  I  think  we  expected  a 
great  deal.  We  knew  that  the  demand  for  tickets  was  un 
precedented  :  the  difficulty  consisted  in  keeping  down  the 
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numbers.  Here  is  the  list  of  tickets  sold  :  Delegates,  1,000; 
full  members'  tickets,  5,000 ;  supplementary  members' 
tickets,  offering  as  much  as  could  be  given  but  not  every 
thing,  1,500;  day  tickets,  1,200  ;  free  tickets  for  the  Albert 
Hall  for  each  day,  2,500.  We  cannot  be  sufficiently  thank 
ful  for  the  wonderful  weather  throughout  the  Congress. 
Once  assured  of  this,  we  expected  much,  but  when  all  was 
over  and  we  looked  back  upon  those  wonderful  days,  we  were 
overwhelmed  with  thankfulness  to  God ;  and  as  we  had 
petitioned  for  a  special  prayer  before  the  Congress,  so  we 
begged  and  obtained  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  past 
mercies.  It  is  right  to  say  that  this  last  prayer  was  com 
posed  by  the  Dean  of  Westminster. 

Some  attempt  has  been  made  to  gauge  the  numbers 
that  attended  our  meetings  each  day,  and  the  following 
figures  will  be  of  interest.  On  every  evening  the  Albert 
Hall,  the  Church  House,  and  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  were 
filled.  The  numbers  for  these  places  would  be,  approxi 
mately,  8,000,  1,300,  4,000;  total,  13,300.  Of  these,  6,500 
were  for  members  and  supplementary  members;  the  rest 
were  quite  free.  This  means  that  on  every  evening  we  were 
able  to  welcome  about  6,800  persons  free  of  charge;  and  the 
total  number  of  free  visitors  for  the  whole  Congress,  includ 
ing  children  and  those  who  were  at  the  Sunday  meeting  for 
men  only,  on  the  supposition  that  the  same  persons  did  not 
attend  more  than  one  meeting,  was  about  46,000.  The  seven 
Halls  which  housed  the  sectional  meetings  in  the  mornings 
and  afternoons  were  seated  for  about  6,000,  taking  the  Albert 
Hall  for  this  purpose  as  accommodating  2,000 ;  and  most  of 
them  were  full  every  day.  In  addition  to  this  there  were 
special  women's  meetings  before  and  afterthe  actual  Congress. 
On  June  1 2  there  were  simultaneous  meetings  for  women  at  the 
Caxton  Hall  and  the  Queen's  Hall ;  both  of  them  filled  toover- 
flowing,  the  combined  numbers  amounting  to  about  3,5°°- 
At  the  same  time  the  large  Hall  at  the  Church  House  was 
filled  by  a:  meeting  for  girls,  some  1,200  being  present.  On 
the  afternoon  of  June  23,  while  the  devotional  meeting  of 
the  Congress  was  proceeding,  there  was  a  most  remarkable 
gathering  at  the  large  Hall  of  the  Church  House,  where  700 
nurses  were  in  session.  The  result  of  this  meeting  was  a 
large  number  of  offers  for  foreign  service.  On  the  evening 
of  June  23  the  Albert  Hall  was  filled  to  overflowing  for  the 
special  women's  meeting :  and  another  8,coo  must  be  added 
to  the  numbers  already  given.  On  Saturday  afternoon, 
June  20,  the  Albert  Hall  was  filled  with  children,  carefully 
chosen  from  numberless  schools  in  town  and  country,  who 
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sent  delegates.  On  Sunday  afternoon  the  Church  of 
England  Men's  Society  and  the  St.  Andrew's  Brotherhood 
were  responsible  for  a  splendid  meeting  of  men  only. 

The  Inaugural  Service  of  the  Congress  was  held  at  noon  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  on  Monday,  June  15,  and  the  note 
struck  then  reverberated  throughout  the  following  days  and 
will  be  carried  in  the  hearts  of  thousands  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  The  Dean  of  Westminster  composed  the  Service  and 
made  himself  responsible  for  all  the  details.  For  months 
beforehand,  in  our  printed  notices  and  in  the  Pan- Anglican 
News-Sheet,  a  monthly  periodical  with  a  life  of  about  seven 
numbers,  every  effort  had  been  made  to  prevent  any  sign  of 
boastfulness  or  self-satisfaction.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
Anglican  Communion  was  a  very  small  part  of  English- 
speaking  Christianity,  far  outnumbered  by  younger  organiza 
tions,  and  that  it  was  a  duty  to  fix  our  eyes  much  more 
on  our  failures  than  on  our  successes.  It  is  a  matter  for 
abundant  thankfulness  to  God  that  this  spirit  of  humility 
was  never  lost,  and  to  this  fact  is  largely  due  the  interest  and 
sympathy  shown  to  the  Congress  by  many  who  watched  its 
labours  from  outside.  In  line  with  these  principles  it  was 
right  that  the  first  note  of  the  first  Service  should  be  the 
Miserere.  A  vast  congregation  filled  every  part  of  the 
Abbey.  There  was  no  long-drawn-out  procession  of  vested 
ministers  ;  nave,  choir,  and  transepts  were  filled  with  wor 
shippers  kneeling  silently.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
alone  was  in  robes  besides  the  Chapter.  Humbling  before 
God,  intercession,  pleading  for  our  coming  work,  these  were 
the  parts  of  that  memorable  Service. 

The  concluding  Service  of  the  Congress  was  equally  strik 
ing  in  its  note.  This,  of  course,  was  a  Service  of  Thanksgiving. 
Five  thousand  people  were  accommodated  in  the  cathedral. 
The  small  galleries  were  all  filled  ;  a  special  gallery  was 
erected  for  a  large  orchestra.  The  Bishops  ro'bed  in  the  crypt, 
and  made  a  circuit  of  the  cathedral  outside  in  procession. 
They  were  grouped  in  Provinces,  and  each  continent  was 
headed  by  a  macebearer',  the  city  churches  having  kindly 
lent  us  maces.  The  Stewards  were  under  the  control  of  the 
Rev.  G.  E.  Farran.  Once  more  the  weather  was  perfect,  and 
crowds  were  assembled  outside  the  cathedral,  and  were  con 
trolled  by  a  large  body  of  police,  who  managed  the  proceed 
ings  as  only  English  police  can.  The  Service  consisted  of 
the  Litany,  sung  by  four  Minor  Canons  in  unison  and  by 
the  Choir ;  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  addressed  the  vast 
congregation  ;  the  Bishops,  in  Provinces,  came  up  to  the 
altar,  advanced  up  the  steps  two  and  two,  placed  their  offer- 
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ings  in  two  almsdishes  on  the  altar,  humbly  bowing  the 
while;  they  then  fell  back  waiting  till  the  other  Bishops  of 
the  province  or  continent  had  made  their  offerings;  then 
in  a  body  this  group  of  Bishops  was  conducted  back  to  its 
places  by  its  own  macebearer.  The  presentation  was  made 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  words  from  the  prayer 
of  King  Solomon ;  and  the  Service  concluded  with  the  Te 
Deum,  the  Metropolitans  and  Presiding  Bishops  having  first 
been  ranged  before  the  altar.  The  total  sum  actually  pre 
sented  upon  the  occasion  was  ^335,000  in  round  figures. 
By  August  i  this  sum  was  increased  to  about  £346,000. 
The  unappropriated  portion  of  this  amounted  to  £225,000  ; 
the  appropriated  portion  to  £120,000. 

Mr.  G.  A.  King,  has  been  the  indefatigable  Treasurer  of 
the  Congress  from  the  commencement,  and  has  given  an 
enormous  amount  of  time  to  this  very  heavy  duty  as  a 
labour  of  love.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  announce  the  results 
of  his  labours. 

In  additionto  the  Thank-offering  of  money  it  was  suggested 
at  Easter  time,  1907,  by  the  Bishop  of  Dorking,  that  an 
offering  of  men  and  women  for  work  abroad  should  also  be 
made.  Great  interest  has  been  excited  in  this  venture,  and 
it  has  been  a  disappointment  to  many  that  at  present  it  has 
been  impossible  to  make  any  pronouncement  in  regard  to 
details.  The  task  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one,  for  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  disentangle  the  normal  flow  of  men  and  women 
from  the  special  movement.  Nor  is  it  at  all  easy  for  many 
to  state  whether  their  offering  of  themselves  is  normal  or 
special ;  whether  they  would  not  have  offered  just  as  much 
had  there  been  no  special  call  in  connexion  with  the  Congress. 
Possibly  all  that  can  be  done  will  be  the  publication  of  the 
numbers  of  men  and  women  who  have  offered  themselves 
in  1908.  A  comparison  with  the  numbers  of  those 
who  offered  in  1907  may  be  some  guide  to  those  who 
seek  for  information.  Again,  it  may  well  be  that  the  effect 
of  the  special  call  of  1908  may  be  increasingly  apparent  in 
years  to  come,  many  of  the  young  having  been  stirred  during 
this  year  to  offer  themselves  five  years  hence.  All  we  can 
say  for  certain  at  this  time  is  that  the  proposal  for  a  Per 
sonal  Thank-offering  has  imported  a  still  deeper  note  into 
our  Congress. 

The  social  engagements  in  connexion  with  the  Congress 
must  not  be  forgotten.  A  brief  account  of  them  is  given  on 
another  page. 

It  only  remains  to  give  some  indication  of  the  results  of 
the  Congress,  so  far  as  they  are  already  visible. 
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No  one  can  fail  to  have  noticed  the  increased  friendliness 
between  the  various  parts  of  the  Anglican  Communion ; 
the  cessation  of  party  feeling;  the  disinclination  to  discuss 
such  questions  as  ritual,  in  the  face  of  deeper  problems; 
the  earnest  desire  to  repeat  the  Congress  when  the  right 
time  comes.  There  has  been  a  remarkable  growth  in 
unity  within  the  Anglican  Communion,  born  of  deeper 
knowledge  and  of  increased  humility.  It  has  come  to  be 
realized  better  than  ever  before  how  great  are  our  individual 
limitations,  and  how  much  we  need  the  contributions  of 
other  Churches  and  other  races  in  order  to  complete  the 
Body  of  Christ.  It  has  also  been  realized  that  the  Anglican 
Communion  has  a  reason  for  existence ;  that  it  supplies 
something  not  given  by  others ;  and  that  it  is  an  indis 
pensable  part  of  the  Church  Catholic,  with  its  own  limita 
tions  of  course  but  also  with  its  gifts :  that  it  is  not  a  race 
Church  alone,  but  a  definite  expression  of  the  Church 
suited  for  the  world  in  part,  and  stands  for  reasoned  liberty 
on  the  ancient  foundations. 

I  write  these  lines  during  the  last  days  of  the  Lambeth 
Conference  and  can  assert,  further,  that  the  effect  of  the 
Congress  is  clearly  visible  in  the  Conference  of  Bishops. 
It  is  as  though  some  one  had  oiled  all  the  machinery  of 
business ;  there  has  been  a  new  tone  of  increased  hopeful 
ness  in  the  debates,  a  desire  to  be  more  definite  and  to  have 
done  with  platitudes,  to  take  action  instead  of  making  mere 
pronouncements.  There  has  been  an  underlying  feeling 
that  the  whole  Church  has  been  behind  the  Bishops  in  the 
desire  for  wise  action.  There  has  been  an  increased  note 
of  warm  friendliness  among  the  Bishops.  It  is  impossible 
to  be  too  thankful  to  Almighty  God  for  these  blessings : 
and  it  may  well  be  that  we  are  not  wrong  in  looking 
forward  to  a  new  era  of  work  for  God,  more  earnest  and 
more  united.  The  future  is  bright. 

Is  it  possible  to  forecast  the  date  of  the  next  Pan- Anglican 
Congress  ?  It  is  too  early  to  prophesy.  But  it  is  possible 
that  the  next  Congress  will  not  be  in  such  close  touch  with 
the  Lambeth  Conference.  There  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  sufficient  time  to  digest  the  experience  of  the  one  for 
the  full  benefit  of  the  other.  It  is  true  that  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Sections  have  been  able  to  present  private  reports  of 
the  results  of  each  Section  to  the  Bishops  in  Conference 
at  Lambeth.  But  there  has  been  no  real  time  to  weigh 
those  utterances.  It  was  right  to  bring  the  first  Pan- 
Anglican  Congress  into  connexion  with  the  Conference 
of  Bishops  in  order  to  focus  attention  upon  these  assem- 
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blies.  This  result  has  been  obtained.  It  is  more  likely 
that  a  year  or  two  may  intervene  between  the  next  sessions 
respectively  of  Congress  and  Conference,  for  the  better 
realization  of  the  labours  of  Churchmen  in  preparation  for 
the  gathering  of  Bishops.  Obviously  this  is  a  mere  opinion, 
and  the  future  may  falsify  the  prediction  ;  but  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  state  the  opinion. 

May  God  overrule  all  things  for  the  glory  of  His  Name, 
and  the  extension  and  establishment  of.  His  Church  upon 
earth,  till  He  reigns  in  the  hearts  of  all ! 

H.  H.  MONTGOMERY  (Bishop) 

One  of  the  Hon.  Secretaries. 


NOTE. — Photographs  of  the  Congress  leaders  can  be  obtained  from  Mayall's, 
114  Piccadilly.  Snapshots  of  the  Congress  in  session  and  of  processions  at 
St.  Paul's  and  elsewhere  are  to  be  obtained  from  Newton  &  Co.,  3  Fleet 
Street.  During  the  Congress  there  was  an  issue  of  The  Daily  Guardian. 
The  Daily  Graphic  also  issued  a  special  supplement.  Many  leading  dailies 
gave  very  full  reports,  conspicuous  among  them  being  The  Times  and  the 
Morning  Post.  The  reports  and  articles  in  The  Times  are  published  in 
a  volume,  price  6d. 


COMMITTEES   OF    THE    CONGRESS 


THE    GENERAL   COMMITTEE 

CHAIRMAN. 
The  Bishop  of  St.  Albans. 

SECRETARIES. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Montgomery,  D.D.,  Hon.  Sec. 

The  Rev.  E.  A.  Stuart,  M.A.  (Canon  of  Canterbury),  Hon.  Sec. 

The  Rev.  A.  B.  Mynors,  M.A. 

TREASURER. 
G.  A.  King,  Esq.  (Master  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice). 

The  Bishop  of  Southwark  (Dr.  Talbot). 

The  Bishop  of  Kensington  (Dr.  F.  E.  Ridgeway). 

The  Bishop  of  Kingston  (Dr.  Hook). 

Bishop  Ingham,  Home  Secretary,  C.M.S. 

The  Dean  of  Carlisle  (Dr.  C.  J.  Ridgeway,  now  Bishop  of  Chichester). 

The  Dean  of  Peterborough  (the  late  Dr.  Barlow). 

The  Dean  of  St.  David's  (Dr.  J.  Allan  Smith). 

The  Archdeacon  of  Chester  (Ven.  E.  Barber). 

The  Archdeacon  of  Ely  (Ven.  Dr.  Cunningham). 

The  Archdeacon  of  Huddersfield  (Ven.  W.  Donne). 

The  Archdeacon  of  Norwich  (Ven.  S.  Pelham). 

Rev.  W.  O.  B.  Allen,  Secretary  of  S.P.C.K. 

Rev.  Canon  Barnes-Lawrence,  Vicar  of  St.  Michael's,  Blackheath. 

Rev.  Dr.  S.  Bickersteth,  Vicar  of  Leeds. 

Rev.  R.  H.  Bigg,  Hon.  Sec.,  London  Diocesan  Board  of  Missions. 

Rev.  Canon  Brooke,  Vicar  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  Kennington. 

Rev.  Canon  Bullock-Webster. 

Rev.  E.  P.  Cachemaille,  Secretary,  South  American  Missionary  Society. 

Rev.  Professor  Caldecott,  King's  College,  London. 

Rev.  Canon  Carpenter,  Precentor  of  Salisbury. 

Rev.  J.  Carter,  Secretary  of  Christian  Social  Union. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Conybeare,  Head  of  Cambridge  House,  Camberwell. 

Rev.  E.  N.  Coulthard,  Vicar  of  Winchmore  Hill. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Ellison,  Vicar  of  Windisor. 

Rev.  G.  E.  Farran,  Vicar  of  Kingsbury. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Forrest,  Vicar  of  Pott  er's  Bar. 

Rev.  Dr.  Fry,  Head  Master  of  Jterkhampstfad  School. 

Rev.  R.  T.  Gardner,  Secretary  of  Central  Bo.ard  of  Missions. 

Rev.  Canon  Greig,  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

Rev.  Canon  Hassard,  Sub-Derm  of  Truro, 
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Rev.  A.  C.  Headlam,  D.D.,  Principal  of  King's  College,  London. 

Rev.  R.  W.  Carew  Hunt,  Vicar  of  St.  Giles's.  Reading. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Isaacs,  Vicar  of  Chiswick. 

Rev.  H.  P.  M.  Lafone,  Vicar  of  St.  Cuthbert's,  Carlisle. 

Rev.  E.  McClure,  Editorial  Secretary,  S.P.C.K. 

Rev.  Canon  M'Cormick,  Rector  of  St.  James's,  Piccadilly. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Mullins,  Sec.  of  the  Colonial  and  Continental  Church  Society. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Glendinning  Nash,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's. 

Rev.  H.  L.  Paget,  Vicar  of  St.  Pancras  (now  Bishop  of  Ipswich). 

Rev.  N.  W.  Paine,  Rector  of  Great  Melton,  Norwich. 

Rev.  E.  J.  Palmer,  Balliol  College,  Oxford  (now  Bishop  of  Bombay). 

Rev.  E.  H.  Pearce,  Vicar  of  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street,  E.G. 

Rev.  Prebendary  Pennefather,  Vicar  of  Kensington. 

Rev.  J.  H.  T.  Perkins,  Sacrist  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

Rev.  Canon  Petit,  Secretary  of  Additional  Curates'  Society. 

Rev.  F.  R.  Phelps,  Rector  of  Thorpe.  Norwich. 

Rev.  R.  P.  Roseveare,  Vicar  of  Church  of  the  Ascension,  Blackheath. 

Rev.  J.  Salwey,  Jun.,  Vicar  of  St.  John's,  Eastbourne. 

Rev.  H.  M.  Sanders,  Vicar  of  St.  John's,  Highbury. 

Rev.  E.  M.  Sanderson,  Vicar  of  Huyton,  Liverpool. 

Rev.  E.  G.  Savile,  Secretary  of  Church  of  England  Men's  Society. 

Rev.  E.  D.  Stead,  Hon.  Sec.  Board  of  Missions,  Prov.  Canterbury. 

Rev.  E.  H.  Stewart,  Rector  of  Croxdale,  Durham. 

Rev.  A.  Taylor,  Secretary  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

Rev.  Duncan  Travers,  Sec.  Universities'  Mission  to  Central  Africa. 

Rev.  G.  H.  S.  Walpole,  Rector  of  Lambeth. 

Rev.  Prebendary  Webb-Peploe,  Vicar  of  St.  Paul's,  Onslow  Square. 

Rev.  Canon  Wood,  Rector  of  Aldbury. 

Rev.  T.  Basil  Woodd,  St.  Peter's,  Eaton  Square. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Wright,  Canon  of  Manchester. 

B.  R.Townley  Balfour,  Esq.,  D.L.,  Representative  of  Church  of  Ireland. 

Colonel  Broadbent,  C.B. 

T.  F.  V.  Buxton,  Esq.,  Chairman,  Africa  Committee,  C.M.S. 

Sir  Charles  A.  Elliott,  K. C.S.I.,  late  Lieut.-Governor  of  Bengal. 

T.  G.  Hughes,  Esq.,  Hon.  Secretary  C.M.S.  Laymen's  Union. 

Dr.  H.  Lankester,  Home  Secretary  C.M.S. 

R.  Maconachie,  Esq.  (now  Lay  Secretary  C.M.S.). 

Morton  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec.  Rochester  Dioc.  Board  of  Missions. 

Chancellor  P.  V.  Smith,  LL.D.,  Vice-Chairman  C.E.Z.M.S. 

Eugene  Stock,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Creighton,  President  Women's  Committee. 

Mrs.  Montgomery,  Hon.  Secretary  Women's  Committee. 

Miss  Gladys  Bevan. 

Miss  Bunyon. 

Mrs.  Ashley  Carus-Wilson. 

Miss  Deane. 

Deaconess  Gilmore. 

Miss  M.  C.  Gollock. 

Mrs.  Hook. 

Mother  Agnes  Mason. 

Mrs.  Romanes. 

Miss  Tuckwell. 
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The  Lady  Victoria  Buxton.  Mrs. 
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The  Lady  Mary  Forbes-Trefusis.  *Mrs. 

The  Lady  Laura  Ridding.  *Mrs. 

*The  Lady  Knightley  of  Fawsley.  *Mrs. 

The  Dowager  Lady  Loch.  Mrs. 


Lady  Peek. 
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Mrs.  McClure.  Miss  Dugdale. 

*Mrs.  Peach.  Miss  E.  Frere. 

*Mrs.  Pollard.  Miss  S.  Frere. 
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Mrs.  Sumner.  Miss  Hall. 
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Mrs.  Turner.  Miss  Morley. 

Mrs.  Warren.  *Miss  Pearson. 
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(This  Committee  also  included  the  wives  of  the  English  Bishops,  and  certain 
other  members  elected  as  Diocesan  Representatives). 
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Mrs.  Montgomery. 
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And  the  Congress  Secretaries,  ex  officio. 


PRAYERS  FOR  USE  AT  THE  CONGRESS 

PREFATORY    NOTE 

//  is  of  supreme  c oncer 71  that  each  day's  work  be  commended  to  God 
with  all  the  earnestness  and  pains  and  care  at  our  command ;  t/ic 
following  rules  will  therefore  be  observed. 

The  devotions  will  be  said  all  standing  in  a  position  of  devout 
attention. 

The  first  half-minute  will  be  spent  in  silence,  that  fixed  attention 
and  concentration  may  be  gained. 

The  CREED  and  THE  LORD'S  PRAYER  will  be  said  in  measured 
tones  with  a  slight  pause  between  each  clause. 

The  leader  will  make  a  short  pause  after  "/  believe"  and  "  Our 
Father  ",  to  enable  all  to  take  up  the  words. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  all  must  join  ivith  audible,  clear,  and 
hearty  voice  in  those  parts  which  belong  to  all.  United  prayer  leads 
to  a  united  spirit. 

A  half -minute' s  pause  will  follow  the  final  prater,  that  each  may 
make  a  silent  act  of  devotion  to  God  before  sitting  doivn. 

PRAYERS 

Let  us  hear  the  Word  of  God  spoken  by 

Isaiah  ii.  i— 6.  Tuesday. 

i  Corinthians  xii.  4-14.  Wednesday. 

Ephesians  i.  i5-end.  Thursday. 

Isaiah  xi.  i— 10.  Friday. 

Colossians  i.  9-19.  Saturday. 

Revelation  xxi.  1-8.  Monday. 

Or  any  of  the  following : 
Isaiah  xlix.  13-19. 

„      Ixii.  1-8. 
Ephesians  iv.  7-17. 
i  Peter  i.  13-22. 
„      ii.  i-n. 

Let  us  join  in  the  'confession  of  our  Holy  Faith. 
THE    CREED 

Let  us  invoke  the  presence  and  giiidance  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
this  day's  deliberations. 

Then  one  or  more  of  the  following  prayers. 

God,  Who  didst  teach  the  hearts  of  Thy  faithful  people,  by  the 
sending  to  them  the  light  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit ;  Grant  us  by  the 
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same  Spirit  to  have  a  right  judgement  in  all  things,  and  evermore 
to  rejoice  in  His  holy  comfort ;  through  the  merits  of  Christ  Jesus 
our  Saviour,  Who  liveth  and  reigneth  with  Thee,  in  the  unity  of  the 
same  Spirit,  one  God,  world  without  end.  Amen. 

O  God,  forasmuch  as  without  Thee  we  are  not  able  to  please 
Thee  ;  Mercifully  grant  that  Thy  Holy  Spirit  may  in  all  things 
direct  and  rule  our  hearts  ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Strengthen  us,  we  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
the  Comforter,  and  daily  increase  in  us  Thy  manifold  gifts  of 
grace ;  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding ;  the  spirit  of 
counsel  and  ghostly  strength ;  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  true 
godliness  ;  and  fill  us,  O  Lord,  with  the  spirit  of  Thy  holy  fear, 
now  and  for  ever.  Amen. 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  by  whose  Spirit  the  whole  body 
of  the  Church  is  governed  and  sanctified  ;  Receive  our  supplica 
tions  and  prayers,  which  we  offer  before  Thee  for  all  estates  of 
men  in  Thy  Holy  Church,  that  every  member  of  the  same,  in  his 
vocation  and  ministry,  may  truly  and  godly  serve  Thee ;  through 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 

Lei  us  commend  to  the  favour  and  blessing  of  God  this  Congress.  ' 

We  make  our  humble  supplication,  Most  Merciful  Lord,  that 
it  may  please  Thee  to  bless  the  Congress  now  gathered  in  Thy 
name  ;  beseeching  Thee  to  use  it  for  the  advancement  of  Thy 
glory,  the  establishment  of  Thy  Kingdom,  and  the  unity  and 
progress  of  Thy  Holy  Church  throughout  the  world ;  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Or, 

O  Almighty  God,  pour  forth,  we  beseech  Thee.  Thy  Holy 
Spirit  upon  Thy  servants  gathered  from  many  lands  for  counsel 
and  mutual  help  in  the  work  of  Thy  Holy  Church.  Grant  unto 
us  abundance  of  wisdom  and  of  zeal,  that  we  may  both  know  Thy 
will  and  fulfil  it  with  all  our  power,  to  the  advancement  of  Thy 
Kingdom  and  the  blessing  of  all  mankind ;  through  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 

Let  us  unite  in  saying  the  Lord 's  Prayer. 
Our  Father  ...  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 

Let  the  words  of  our  mouths  and  the  meditations  of  our  hearts 
be  alway  acceptable  in  Thy  sight,  O  Lord  our  Strength  and  our 
Redeemer.  Amen. 


HYMNS  USED  AT  CONGRESS  MEETINGS 

General, 

All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell. 
All  hail  the  power  of  Jesu's  Name. 
O  God,  our  help  in  ages  past. 
Now  thank  we  all  our  God. 
The  day  Thou  gavest,  Lord,  is  ended. 

The  Church. 

The  Church's  one  foundation. 
To  Thee  our  God  we  fly. 
Thy  hand,  O  God,  has  guided. 
Lord,  Thy  ransomed  Church  is  waking. 

Missions. 

From  Greenland's  icy  mountains. 
For  My  sake  and  the  gospel's  go. 
Thy  Kingdom  come,  O  God. 
Fling  out  the  banner  !     Let  it  float. 
Jesus  shall  reign  where'er  the  sun. 
God  is  working  His  purpose  out. 

The  Ministry. 

O  Thou  Who  makest  souls  to  shine. 
O  Lord,  Who  in  Thy  love  Divine. 
Almighty  God,  Whose  only  Son. 
Soldiers  of  the  Cross,  arise. 

Htiman  Society. 

Fight  the  good  fight  with  all  thy  might. 
Sons  of  Labour,  be  like  Jesus. 
Sweet  Saviour,  bless  us  ere  we  go. 
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Modern  Thought. 

O  Lord  of  hosts,  all  heaven  possessing. 
There  is  a  book  who  runs  may  read. 
Through  the  night  of  doubt  and  sorrow. 

Devotional  Day. 
Come,  Holy  Ghost,  our  souls  inspire. 
Lord,  Thy  word  abideth. 
When  I  survey  the  wondrous  Cross. 
Take  my  life,  and  let  it  be. 


ALSO  THE  FOLLOWING,  SPECIALLY  WRITTEN  OR  ADAPTED  FOR 
PURPOSES  OF  THE  CONGRESS 

"  Victrix  delectatio  "  (St.  Augustine). 
"The  steadfastness  of  your  faith  in  Christ."     Col.  ii.  5. 

O  LORD  !  we  thank  Thee  on  this  day 
For  the  deep  joy  when  many  meet, 
Brethren  from  Britains  far  away 

Who  find  the  old  Church  sweet. 

There  is  the  thrill  well  understood 

When  happy  thousands  kneel  or  stand, 
When  music  makes  the  very  wood 
Tremble  below  our  hand. 

And  as  the  prayer,  or  priest,  love-lit, 

Or  creed  that  tells  the  Faith's  old  story 
Speaks  grandly  out,  Lo  !  every  whit 

Of  the  great  Church  saith  "  glory  ". 

And  shall  we  deem  that  such  a  tide 

Must  ebb  as  far  as  it  hath  flowed — 
Moments  of  rapture  which  denied 
Had  helped  us  on  the  road  ? 

Nay !  when  the  lark  soars  up  and  sings, 

She  seems  to  change  her  mind  on  high, 
And  dropping  downward  with  poised  wings 
Lays  all  her  music  by. 

Yet  shall  we  doubt  whate'er  betide 

She  still  has  something  for  her  part, 
Something  of  that  blue  heaven  to  bide 
In  azure  on  her  heart  ? 
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Whatever  fail,  whatever  pass 

Two  things  she  hath,  above,  below, 
The  dew  so  pure  upon  her  grass, 
The  heaven  that  loves  her  so. 

God's  sweetness  shall  grow  sweeter,  yes, 

In  hours  like  these  we  learn  its  might — 
Give  us,  O  God  !  the  steadfastness, 
The  Victory  of  delight.     Amen. 

WILLIAM  ARMAGH. 

Tuttes, — Misericordia,  A.  &  M.,  255.     Derry,  A.  &  M.,  416. 
Assisi,  A.  &  M.,  119. 


"  And  God  said,  Let  there  be  light :  and  there  was  light." 

GREAT  Lord  of  wisdom,  life  and  light, 

Before  the  hills  were  founded. 
Thy  quickening  breath  dissolved  the  night 

And  stirred  through  deeps  unsounded. 
Beneath  Thy  hand  the  formless  earth 

And  ocean  rolled  asunder, 
And  in  Thy  likeness  man  had  birth, 

Thy  crowning  work  and  wonder. 

Through  that  grey  dawn  Thou  calledst  him, 

Untaught  but  not  unheeding. 
His  feet  were  faint,  his  lamp  was  dim, 

Yet  Faith  discerned  Thy  leading. 
Age  after  age  and  line  on  line 

Thy  Book  unfolded  clearer, 
Till,  like  a  flush  of  morn  divine, 

Thy  Son  proclaimed  Thee  nearer. 

His  word  from  East  to  slumbering  West 

Went  out  for  all  creation  ; 
Our  far-off  islands  woke  and  blest 

Thy  Name  with  adoration. 
We  kneel  where  our  forefathers  knelt, 

They  trode  these  courts  before  us ; 
Unseen,  though  near,  our  hearts  have  felt 

Their  blessings  wafted  o'er  us. 

We  thank  Thee,  Lord,  for  these  our  sires, 

Whose  faith,  in  power,  out-welling, 
Through  flood,  through  field,  through  martyr  fires, 

Hath  wrought  by  love  compelling. 
Still  breathe  on  us,  great  Lord  of  morn, 

That  zeal  of  Saints  and  Sages  ; 
So  tongues  unheard  and  isles  unborn 

Shall  hymn  Thy  praise  through  ages. 
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We  bless  Thy  Name  for  one  and  all, 

Who  founded  for  Thy  glory 
Each  low-built  shrine,  each  minster  tall, 

To  teach  mankind  Thy  story. 
May  we,  their  sons,  our  lamp  display 

Of  love  and  wisdom  burning, 
Till  twilight  melt  in  golden  day 

At  our  dear  Lord's  returning.     Amen. 

A.  L.  FRANCIS,  M.A., 
Head  Master  of  Blunders  School,  Tiverton. 

Tune. — Bishopsgarth . 


"  The  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever."     Hebrews  xiii.  8. 


THE  Lord  Who  led  His  people 

Upon  their  trackless  way 
With  light  from  heaven  in  dark 
ness 

And  with  a  cloud  by  day, 
Who,  when  the  morning  wakened, 

Had  laid  Assyria  low, 
Who  broke  with  blare  of  trumpet 

The  wall  of  Jericho  : 

That  Lord  in  strength  endureth 

As  in  the  days  of  old, 
For  not  by  wonders  only 

The  wonderful  is  told ; 
He  makes  the  southern  desert 

To  blossom  as  the  rose, 
He  sets  His  church  bells  ringing 

Across  the  northern  snows. 

He  gathers  of  His  people 

As  countless  as  the  sand 
From  heritage  of  martyrs, 

From  prophets' promised  land ; 
In  tumult  of  the  cities, 

Where  giant  waters  fall, 
To  the  assembly  solemn 

His  silver  trumpets  call. 


He  gathers  and  He  scatters 

To  outposts  of  the  Cross, 
To  blessed  homes  of  England, 

Where  lonely  oceans  toss; 
Back  to  waste  fields  whose  story 

Still  haunts  us  as  we  come 
To  see  the  drooping  pennon, 

To  hear  the  muffled  drum. 

Till  in  His  vast  communion 

He  thousands  holds  as  one 
With  the  imperial  vision 

His  never-setting  sun. 
Then  to  the  organ  swelling, 

Let  psalms  melodious  flow, 
And  strike  the  sounding  cymbals 

Like  Miriam  long  ago. 

Praise   Him,  the  Lord    of   dis 
tance 

At  hand,  on  land,  or  sea, 
Lord  of  our  rest  or  travel, 

Or  port  where  we  would  be. 
Lord  of  the  wild  waves  silenced 

Around  the  fishing  ships, 
Yea,  Lord  of  the  harpers  harping 

In  John's  Apocalypse.  Amen. 

ELEANOR  ALEXANDER. 


Tunes. — Aurelia,  A.  &  M.,  460.    Pearsall,  A.  &  M.,  226.    Criiger,  A.  &  M.,  219. 
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FATHER,  see  Thy  children  gathered 

From  afar  to  seek  Thy  Face, 
With  one  voice  to  praise  and  bless  Thee 

For  our  heritage  of  grace. 
Long-lived  words  of  prayer  unite  us, 

Hallow'd  hymn,  and  glorious  Creed, — 
For  Thy  Spirit's  benediction 

Here  unitedly  we  plead. 

Grant  a  fuller,  clearer  vision, 

Of  Thy  Christ  to  every  heart, 
Quickening  us  for  His  glad  service 

Where  we  work  and  watch  apart. 
Everywhere  His  Cross  uplifted  ! 

Everywhere  His  flag  unfurled ! 
Keep  our  Church  a  faithful  witness 

To  Thy  truth  throughout  the  world. 

Patient  toil,  and  high  endeavour, 

Weakness  leaning  on  Thy  might, 
Walking  through  earth's  mists  and  darkness 

As  the  children  of  the  light ; 
Hearts  on  fire  with  Thy  great  message — 

Love  that  pardons,  grace  that  frees — 
True  to  Thee,  and  to  each  other, 

Clasping  hands  across  the  seas.     Amen. 

C.  C. 


BY-LAWS   FOR   THE  CONGRESS 

1.  That    only    Members    of    the    Church   of  England,    or   of 
Churches  in  communion   with  her,  be  permitted  to  address  the 
Congress. 

2.  That  at  the  Sectional  Meetings,  in  addition  to  members  of 
the  Congress,  holders  of  day  tickets  be  permitted  to  join  in  the 
discussions  at  the  discretion  of  the  Chairman. 

3.  That  any  persons  included  in  the  foregoing  rules,  who  are 
desirous  of  speaking  at  a  Sectional  Meeting,  shall  send  up  their 
names  to  the  Chairman  and  await  the  Chairman's  call. 

4.  That  speakers  at  Sectional  Meetings  shall  address  the  Chair 
only,  confine  themselves  strictly  to  the  subject  under  discussion, 
cease  when  time  is  called,  and  not  be  permitted  to  speak  twice  on 
the  same  subject. 

5.  That  no  question  arising  out  of  the  papers  read  or  subjects 
treated  be  put  to  the  vote. 

6.  That  all  questions  concerning  the  order  of  proceedings  be  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Chairman,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 


OPENING    SERVICE   AT   WESTMINSTER 

ABBEY 

MONDAY,  JUNE  15 

(From  the  Morning  Post,  by  permission — the  account  having  been  written  by 
a  member  of  the  Committee.) 

A  vast  congregation,  representative  of  the  Church  in  every  clime, 
attended  the  Service  of  Intercession  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
many  hundreds  more  would  have  been  present  had  there  been 
greater  accommodation  within  those  ancient  walls.  It  was  a  beauti 
ful  service;  in  plain  song  and  simple  language  the  Divine  Blessing 
on  the  Congress  was  besought.  Noon  was  the  time  for  the  com 
mencement  of  the  service,  and  when  the  doors  were  opened,  an  hour 
before,  there  were  long  queues  of  earnest  men  and  women  anxious 
to  participate.  All  the  available  seats  were  quickly  appropriated. 
The  gathering  included  many  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  who 
have  crossed  the  seas  in  order  to  engage  in  deliberation  on  subjects 
of  vital  import  to  the  Church  and  her  people.  They  found  places 
among  the  general  body,  no  preference  evidently  being  shown  in 
the  allocation  of  seats,  and  the  assembly  lost  none  of  its  real  mean 
ing  by  the  fact  that  they  were  not  called  on  to  don  the  robes  of 
their  sacerdotal  office.  Sir  Frederick  Bridge  was  at  the  organ,  and 
before  the  service  he  played  the  Largo  movement  from  the  New 
World  Symphony  (Dvorak).  A  few  minutes  before  twelve  o'clock 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  attended  by  his  chaplains,  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Ellison,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Conybeare,  the  Rev.  J.  V.  Macmil- 
lan,  and  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Boyd,  the  last-named  carrying  the  archi- 
episcopal  cross,  entered  the  sanctuary  and  took  his  seat  on  the  south 
side  of  the  altar.  Then  came  the  procession  of  the  Abbey  choir, 
followed  by  Minor  Canon  Bainbridge  and  the  Dean,  who  on  their 
way  to  the  stalls  sang  with  wonderful  effect  that  great  Psalm  of 
appeal  (the  5ist),  "Miserere  mei,  Deus."  Then  was  sung  the  first 
portion  of  the  Litany,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Suffrages  was  added  : 

"  That  it  may  please  Thee  to  grant  unto  this  Congress  now  assem 
bled  the  inspiration  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  in  wisdom  and  love 
it  may  labour  fruitfully  for  the  advancement  of  Thy  Kingdom  upon 
earth ; 

"  We  beseech  Thee  to  hear  us,  good  Lord," 
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And  after  the  Lord's  Prayer : 

"  O  God,  Who  by  Thy  blessed  Son  hast  promised  to  send  the  Holy 
Spirit  that  He  may  guide  Thy  Church  into  all  the  truth  :  Mercifully 
look  upon  us  Thy  servants,  now  gathered  out  of  many  lands  to  take 
counsel  together  in  Thy  Name.  Grant  unto  us  all  a  humble  and 
teachable  mind,  a  deep  sense  of  duties  unfulfilled,  and  a  recognition 
of  increasing  responsibilities ;  so  that  we  may  truly  repent  us  of  our 
shortcomings  in  the  past,  and  seriously  seek  henceforth  to  know 
and  do  Thy  will,  to  the  enlargement  of  Thy  Church  and  the  benefit 
of  all  mankind ;  through  the  same  Thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen." 

Then  the  choir  sang  the  Anthem,  "  O  Lord  my  God,  hear  Thou 
the  prayer  Thy  servant  prayeth"  (Wesley).  In  sweet  tones  the 
appeal  to  be  heard  was  made,  and  with  these  admirably  trained 
voices  blending  perfectly  in  the  concluding  appeal  for  forgiveness, 
the  great  gathering  could  not  fail  to  be  deeply  impressed.  Instead 
of  a  sermon  there  was  what  has  liturgically  a  greater  tradition  be 
hind  it — a  Bidding  Prayer,  consisting  of  the  following  eight  suppli 
cations  : 

"  Let  us  pray  for  the  strengthening  of  our  belief  in  God :  that  we 
may  have  ears  to  hear  His  voice  still  speaking  to  us ;  that  we  may 
perceive  His  Spirit's  work  in  the  higher  aspirations  of  all  races ; 
and  that  we  may  fearlessly  accept  all  truth  which  by  His  Provi 
dence  is  revealed  to  us. 

"  Let  us  pray  for  a  fuller  understanding  of  our  duty  towards  our 
neighbour  to-day ;  that  we  may  help  to  purify  our  civilization  and 
make  it  truly  Christian,  and  that  we  may  in  our  action  towards  our 
fellow  men  bear  faithful  witness  to  Christ. 

"  Let  us  pray  that  God  will  inspire  men  and  women  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  various  tasks  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  that 
He  will  guide  His  Church  in  dealing  with  the  questions  of  the 
choice,  training,  and  support  of  those  who  are  willing  thus  to  con 
secrate  their  lives  to  His  service. 

"  Let  us  pray  for  wisdom  in  the  presentation  of  the  Gospel  to  non- 
Christian  peoples,  and.  specially  that  guidance  may  be  given  to 
those  who  are  confronted  with  the  problem  of  racial  antagonism,  so 
that  they  may  rightly  apply  the  apostolic  lesson,  '  Ye  are  all  one 
man  in  Christ  Jesus.' 

"  Let  us  pray  for  a  larger  recognition  of  our  responsibility  and  for 
more  power  to  fulfil  it,  and  specially  that  the  Church  may  be  able 
to  make  due  provision  for  the  pioneers  of  our  race,  that  for  their 
own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the  races  with  whom  they  mingle  they 
may  be  saved  from  falling  away  from  God. 

"  Let  us  pray  for  wisdom  and  charity  in  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  religious  education,  and,  above  all,  for  a  deepened  sense  of  the 
duty  of  parents  and  of  the  sacredness  of  the  home. 

"  Lastly,  let  us  pray  for  the  Anglican  Communion  in  all  parts  of 
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the  world,  that  we  may  understand  the  mission  which  God  has 
entrusted  to  us,  and  our  duty  to  those  who  are  separated  from  us, 
that  we  may  penitently  recognize  our  failings  and  humbly  go  for 
ward  in  unity  and  love  to  the  fulfilment  of  our  common  work. 

"  And,  as  we  pray  unto  God  for  future  mercies,  so  let  us  praise 
His  Most  Holy  Name  for  those  we  have  already  received,  for  our 
creation,  preservation,  and  all  the  blessings  of  this  life,  but,  above 
all,  for  our  redemption  through  Christ  Jesus,  for  the  means  of  grace 
afforded  us  here,  and  for  the  hope  of  glory  hereafter.  These  prayers 
and  praises  let  us  humbly  offer  up  to  the  Throne  of  Heaven  in  the 
words  which  Christ  Himself  hath  taught  us." 

After  the  recital  of  each  supplication  there  was  an  interval  for 
silent  beseeching  of  grace,  and  at  the  close  the  Lord's  Prayer  was 
said  by  all.  "  O  Holy  Ghost,  Thy  people  bless,"  was  the  only 
hymn  included  in  the  service.  Up  to  this  time  the  Dean  and  Minor 
Canon  Bainbridge  had  officiated,  but  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
brought  the  service  to  a  close  by  pronouncing  the  following  ancient 
benediction  :  "  The  Lord  shed  forth  upon  you  showers  of  heavenly 
blessing,  and  by  His  Holy  Spirit  pour  into  your  hearts  the  gift  of 
His  own  charity ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen." 

As  the  congregation  left,  Sir  Frederick  Bridge  played  Wesley's 
Choral  Song. 

Simultaneously  a  service  was  held  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster. 
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When  the  replies  had  been  received  from  different  parts 
of  the  world  to  the  questions  sent  out  as  to  the  most  impor 
tant  subjects  for  discussion,  the  Committee  appointed  a 
sub-committee  to  prepare  a  draft  programme.  Several 
drafts  were  submitted  by  individual  members,  and  consider 
able  difference  of  opinion  was  exhibited,  touching  not  only 
the  particular  subjects  to  be  selected,  but  also  the  number 
of  them  ;  some  desiring  to  include  many  branches  of  Church 
work  and  interest,  and  others  proposing  to  concentrate 
attention  on  a  few.  The  Ministry,  Foreign  Missions,  and 
the  Anglican  Communion  were  from  the  first  regarded  as 
indispensable.  Whether  social  questions  should  be  taken 
up,  and  whether  intellectual  problems  should  be  faced,  was 
not  so  clear,  but  eventually  both  were  included.  The 
original  plan  was  to  give  one  day  to  each  Section,  but  to 
arrange  meetings  in  various  halls  on  that  day  for  the 
various  subdivisions ;  thus,  all  social  questions  were  to  be 
taken  on  one  day,  all  missionary  questions  on  another,  and 
so  on.  The  alternative  plan,  eventually  adopted,  of  all  the 
Sections  meeting  every  day,  but  in  different  halls,  was  a 
late  suggestion  by  one  member,  the  present  Bishop  of 
Bombay ;  but  it  instantly  won  general  acceptance.  The 
advantage  to  each  individual  Section  proved  to  be  immense, 
as  it  allowed  of  cognate  subjects  being  discussed  day  by 
day  by  expert  authorities,  and  thus  promoted  thoroughness 
of  consideration.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  counter 
vailing  disadvantage  was  involved  of  separating  the  Con 
gress  into  distinct  bodies  according  to  the  varying  tastes 
and  interests  of  the  members,  instead  of  giving  (say)  those 
interested  in  social  questions  opportunities  also  of  hearing 
of  the  Anglican  Communion  or  its  Missions  abroad,  or 
those  chiefly  identified  with  Missions  opportunities  of 
hearing  great  scholars  on  Biblical  questions,  or  social 
reformers  on  the  problems  of  capital  and  labour.  Both 
desiderata,  however,  could  not  be  secured,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  right  alternative  was  adopted. 

There  now  appeared  to  be  five  great  groups  of  subjects, 
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viz. :  Human  Society,  Modern  Thought,  the  Ministry, 
Foreign  Missions,  and  the  Anglican  Communion.  These 
became  six  by  dividing  Foreign  Missions  into  two,  viz. : 
(i)  among  Non-Christian  Peoples,  and  (2)  in  Christendom. 
A  seventh  group  was  at  first  contemplated,  on  Women's 
Work.  On  these  seven  groups  seven  Preliminary  Papers 
were  issued,  designed,  not  to  embody  particular  opinions, 
but  to  state  the  problems  involved,  as  follows : — 

No.  i.  The  Church  and  Human  Society.  By  Dr.  T.  C.  Fry 
and  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Palmer. 

2.  The  Church  and  Human  Thought  in  the  Present  Day.     By 
Dr.  Illingworth. 

3.  The  Church's  Ministry.     By  Archdeacon  Burrows. 

4.  The    Church's  Work    among    Non-Christian    Peoples.     By 
Eugene  Stock. 

5.  The  Church's  Missions  in  Christendom.     By  Bishop  Mont 
gomery. 

6.  The  Anglican  Communion.     By  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar. 

7.  Women's  Work  for  the  Church  and  for  the  State.     By  Mrs. 
Creighton. 

But  it  was  afterwards  arranged  that  Women's  Work 
should  not  be  allotted  to  a  separate  Section,  but  included  in 
all  the  Sections.  On  the  other  hand,  another  seventh  group 
was  added,  Work  among  the  Young.  Eventually,  the 
seven  Sections  were  arranged  as  follows  :— 

Section  A.  The  Church  and  Human  Society.  Secretaries,  Rev. 
Dr.  Fry,  Rev.  J.  Carter. 

Section  B.  Christian  Truth  and  other  Intellectual  Forces.  Secre 
tary,  Archdeacon  Cunningham. 

Section  C.  The  Church's  Ministry.  Secretary,  Canon  Bullock- 
Webster. 

Section  D.  Missions  in  Non-Christian  Lands.  Secretaries, 
Mr.  R.  Maconachie  (at  first),  Bishop  Ingham  (afterwards), 
Mr.  Eugene  Stock. 

Section  E.  Missions  in  Christendom.  Secretary,  Rev.  R.  T. 
Gardner. 

Section  F.  The  Anglican  Communion.  Secretary,  Bishop  Mont 
gomery. 

Section  G.  The  Church's  Work  among  the  Young.  Secretary, 
Rev.  J.  A.  Forrest. 
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Each  Section  had  its  own  sub-committee  to  fix  the  sub 
divisions  of  its  subject,  arrange  its  programme,  and  invite 
writers  and  speakers.  An  important  feature  of  the  whole 
scheme  was  that  papers  by  experts  on  the  different  topics 
in  each  Section  should  be  prepared  beforehand,  and  pub 
lished  in  time  to  be  studied  in  anticipation  of  the  discus 
sions.  A  great  number  of  men  and  women  at  home  and 
abroad  were  communicated  with,  some  of  them  being 
nominated  by  Primates  of  Provinces,  or  Bishops  of  Dioceses 
with  which  they  were  connected.  The  result  was  the 
preparation  of  no  less  than  246  papers,  which  were  pub 
lished  by  the  S.P.C.K.  in  38  pamphlets.  Section  A  had 
31  papers,  Section  B  25,  Section  C  35,  Section  D  52, 
Section  E  43,  Section  F  33,  Section  G  27. 

It  would  be  invidious  to  pick  out  particular  papers  for 
mention  ;  but  it  is  worth  observing  that  thirty-six  bishops 
contributed  papers,  viz.  of  Bishops  in  England,  Birming 
ham,  Liverpool,  Southwark,  Dorking,  Stepney,  Thetford  ; 
in  Scotland,  Glasgow  ;  in  Ireland,  Ossory ;  retired  from 
abroad,  Bishops  Churton,  Gaul,  Ingham,  Mylne,  Welldon ; 
from  the  Colonial  Churches,  the  Archbishops  of  Brisbane 
and  the  West  Indies,  the  Bishops  of  Dunedin,  Gippsland, 
Lebombo,  Perth,  St.  John's,  Waiapu,  and  the  Coadjutor- 
Bishop  of  Capetown ;  from  India  and  other  mission  fields, 
the  Bishops  of  Calcutta,  Rangoon,  the  Falkland  Isles, 
Madagascar,  Mauritius,  'New  Guinea,  South  Tokyo, 
Western  China,  and  Assistant-Bishops  (Native  African) 
J.  Johnson  and  Oluwole ;  and  from  the  U.  S.  A.,  the 
Bishops  of  Albany,  Central  Pennsylvania,  and  Vermont,  and 
Bishop  Graves  of  China.  Besides  the  two  African  Bishops, 
papers  were  contributed  by  two  Indian  clergymen,  two 
Indian  laymen,  two  Indian  ladies,  and  one  Chinese  clergy 
man.  Among  other  English  contributors  may  be  named 
the  Deans  of  Westminster,  Canterbury,  St.  Patrick's,  and 
Cork ;  Archdeacons  Cunningham  and  Dundas ;  Canons 
Carnegie,  Mason, and  Scott-Holland;  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Palmer 
(now  Bishop  of  Bombay) ;  Professors  Caldecott,  Kennett, 
Margoliouth,  Sanday,  Birkett ;  Lord  Justice  Fitzgibbon, 
Mr.  Justice  Phillimore,  Sir  Dyce  Duckworth,  Sir  Charles 
Elliott,  Sir  W.  Mackworth  Young,  Colonels  Montgomery 
and  Scott-Moncrieff,  Mrs.  Creighton,  and  Miss  Tuckwell. 
Missionaries  from  all  parts  of  the  world  also  contributed, 
including  several  ladies. 

The  seven  Sections  required  eight  halls  for  their  simul 
taneous  meetings ;  for  not  only  had  it  been  necessary  to 
divide  Foreign  Missions  between  two  Sections,  but  one  of 
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these,  Section  D,  had  to  meet  in  two  divisions.     The  Halls 
were  arranged  as  follows  : — 

Section  A.  Albert  Hall. 

„  B.  Kensington  Town  Hall. 

,,  C.  Holborn  Town  Hall. 

„  Di.  Caxton  Hall. 

„  D2.  Caxton  Council  Chamber. 

„  E.  Church  House ;   Hoare  Memorial  Hall. 

„  F.          „         „          Great  Hall. 

„  G.  Sion  College. 

The  following  were  the  subjects  on  the  programmes  of  the 
Sections  : — 

Section  A.  Marriage  in  Christendom ;  Marriage  in  Heathen 
dom  ;  Sweated  Industries ;  Housing  and  Family  Life ;  Drink 
Traffic ;  Gambling  and  Speculation  ;  Capital  and  Labour ;  Mono 
polies  ;  Christianity  and  Socialism ;  What  is  now  Practicable  in 
Socialism  ? 

Section  B.  Christian  Revelation  and  the  Similar  Claims  of  other 
Religions  (Christ  and  other  Masters,  Inspiration,  Revelation) ; 
Christian  Philosophy  in  Contrast  with  Christian  Science,  Agnos 
ticism,  Pantheism;  Christian  Morality  as  Criticized  in  the  East 
and  in  the  West ;  Religion  and  Science ;  Religion  and  the  Press  ; 
Critical  Study  of  the  Bible. 

Section  C.  Holy  Orders  :  Vocation,  Recruiting,  Training,  Ap 
pointment,  Patronage,  Distribution  of  Spheres,  &c. ;  Priesthood  of 
the  Laity ;  Rights  and  Duties  of  the  Laity,  Church  Government, 
Parochial  Councils,  Synods ;  Organization  and  Development  of 
Men's  Ministry;  Training  of  Teachers;  Ministry  of  Women; 
Church  Finance. 

Section  D.  Claims  of  Non-Christian  World;  Missionary  Methods, 
Evangelistic,  Educational,  Medical,  Industrial,  Literary,  Pastoral ; 
Missions  and  Governments;  Opium  and  Liquor  Traffic;  Caste, 
Ancestral  Worship,  &c. ;  Status  of  Women,  Polygamy,  Child-Mar 
riage,  &c.  ;  Education  of  Women  and  Girls ;  Strategic  Problems ; 
Comity  of  Missions ;  Presentation  of  the  Christian  Faith  to  Non- 
Christian  Minds ;  Equipment  of  Workers,  Foreign  and  Native ; 
Co-ordination  and  Administration  of  Missions;  Home  Work  for 
Missions. 

Section  E.  Church  Work  among  Settlers;  Church's  Duty  to 
her  "  Exiles  ",  Officials,  Planters,  Workmen,  Soldiers,  &c. ;  Church's 
Responsibility  towards  Aborigines;  Church's  Opportunity  amongst 
Coloured  Labourers ;  Race  Problems ;  Missions  to  Jews. 

Section  F.  The  Anglican  Communion  :  Its  Place  in  Christen 
dom  ;  Things  Essential  and  Non-Essential ;  Historic  Episcopate ; 
Possibilities  of  Intercommunion  and  Reunion ;  Local  Churches, 
Equipment  and  Organization  ;  Native  Episcopate ;  Relations  of 
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Organized    Churches   to    Whole    Communion ;     Question   of    a 
Central  Authority. 

Section  G.  Secular  and  Religious  Education  ;  Secondary,  Ele 
mentary,  Sunday  Schools;  Preparation  of  the  Young  for  Church 
Work ;  Recreation  and  Social  Well-being  of  the  Young  ;  Material 
Well-being. 

The  Chairmen  of  the  Sections  were : — 

A.  The  Bishop  of  Birmingham,  but  serious  illness  keeping  him 
away,  his  place  was  taken  at  different  sessions  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Melbourne  and  the  Bishops  of  Glasgow,  Montreal,  Columbia, 
Massachusetts,  and  the  Coadjutor-Bishop  of  New  Hampshire. 

B.  The  Bishop  of  Calcutta ;  and  at  certain  sessions  the  Bishops 
of  Exeter,  Ossory,  and  Bombay. 

C.  The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  on  the  Ordained  Ministry,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Stepney  on  Lay  Work ;  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  also 
presiding  twice,  and  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  once. 

D.  The  Bishop  of  Durham  throughout,  at  one  or  other  of  the 
two  halls ;  and  at  certain  sessions  the  Bishops  of  Derry,  Uganda, 
Western  Equatorial  Africa,  Yukon,  Zanzibar,  Pittsburg,  and  Shang 
hai  ;  and  Mrs.  Creighton  at  one  meeting. 

E.  The  Archbishop  of  Toronto ;  and  at  certain  sessions  the 
Archbishops  of  Brisbane  and  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Bishops 
of  Perth,  Pretoria,  Grahamstown,  Brazil ;  and  Canon  Walpole. 

F.  The  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  throughout. 

G.  The   Bishop  of  Kensington  ;  and  at  certain  sessions  the 
Bishops  of  Croydon,  Kingston,  Auckland,  the  Falkland  Isles,  and 
Ohio. 

In  addition  to  these  important  gatherings  in  the  morning 
and  afternoon,  which  were  intended  for  expert  discussion, 
the  Sections  were  also  directed  to  arrange  great  popular 
evening  gatherings  for  setting  forth  the  general  principles 
underlying  these  discussions,  and  appealing  for  the  interest, 
sympathy,  and  co-operation  of  Churchmen  of  all  classes. 
But  these  popular  gatherings  were  not  held  by  the  different 
Sections  simultaneously,  like  the  day  meetings.  For  them 
the  original  plan  of  allotting  a  day  to  each  Section  was 
retained,  in  substance.  But  as  Saturday  evening  was  not 
to  be  used,  there  were  only  five  evenings  available  in  the 
six  days ;  and  these  were  thus  allotted  :  Tuesday  to  Section 
A,  Wednesday  to  C,  Thursday  to  D,  Friday  to  E,  Monday 
to  B — that  is,  for  the  Albert  Hall  meetings  respectively. 
Section  F  had  its  Evening  Meeting  on  Monday  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Church  House,  and  G  its  meeting  of  young 
people  on  Saturday  afternoon  in  the  Albert  Hall.  Sections 
A,  C,  D,  had  Evening  Meetings  ^also  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Church  House  on  their  respective  evenings,  simultaneously 
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with  those  in  the  Albert  Hall ;  but  that  hall  was  used  by 
G  on  the  Friday  evening.  On  four  of  the  evenings,  in 
addition,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  was  open  for  short  addresses 
on  the  same  subjects ;  Sections  A  and  B  being  taken 
together,  Sections  D  and  E  together,  and  Sections  C  and 
F  having  each  an  evening  to  itself.  The  result  was  that, 
for  example,  on  Wednesday  evening  the  Church's  Ministry 
was  treated  by  picked  speakers  simultaneously  in  the 
Albert  Hall,  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Church  House,  and  St. 
Paul's ;  and  that  on  Thursday  evening  Foreign  Missions 
were  advocated  in  the  same  three  great  buildings  ;  and 
all  three  were  full  every  night. 


The    Chairmen   at   the   Albert 
were : — 


Hall    Evening    Meetings 


Tuesday,  Section  A.     Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Wednesday,     „     C.     Archbishop  of  West  Indies. 

Thursday,        „     D.     Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (in  the  absence 

of  the  Archbishop  of  Toronto). 
Friday,  „     E.     Bishop  of  Missouri,  Presiding  Bishop  of 

American  Church. 
Monday,          „     B.     Bishop  of  Calcutta,  Metropolitan  of  India. 


Chairmen    at    the    Evening     Meetings    at    the    Church 
House : — 


Tuesday,  Section  A. 
Wednesday,  „  C. 
Thursday,  ,,  D. 
Friday,  „  G. 

Monday,          „     F. 


Archbishop  of  Melbourne. 
Bishop  of  Massachusetts. 
Bishop  of  North  China. 
Dr.  Lyttelton. 
Bishop  of  Salisbury. 


Speakers  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral: — 
Tuesday,  Sections  A  and  B. 

Wednesday,  Section  C. 


Thursday,  Sections  D  and  E. 
Friday,  Section  F. 


Bishops  of  Ipswich,  Gibraltar,  and 

Newcastle,  N.S.W. 
Primus  of  Scottish  Church,  Bishop 

of  St.  David's,  Dr.  Grosvenor 

of  New  York. 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  W.  Robinson,  Bishops 

of  Brazil  and  St.  Albans. 
Canon  Newbolt,    Archbishop   of 

West  Indies,  Bishop  Mylne. 


The  detailed  reports  of  the  Sectional  Meetings,  both  those 
for  discussion  during  the  day  and  the   aggregate   popular 
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gatherings  in  the  evening,  will]  be  found  in  the  other 
volumes,  viz.:  — 

Vol.    II.  Section  A.    The  Church  and  Human  Society. 

Vol.  III.  Section  B.  Christian  Truth  and  other  Intellectual 
Forces. 

Vol.   IV.  The  Church's  Ministry. 

Vol.     V.  'The  Church's  Missions  in  Non-Christian  Lands. 

Vol.   VI.  The  Church's  Missions  in  Christendom. 

Vol.  VII.  The  Anglican  Communion ;  and  Work  among  the 
Young. 

PROGRAMME  OF  THE  DAY  SESSIONS1 

SECTION  A.     ALBERT   HALL 
THE  CHURCH  AND  HUMAN  SOCIETY 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  16 

MARRIAGE  IN  CHRISTENDOM 

Chairman,    Bishop  of  Montreal 

Speakers,  Canon  Norman  Tucker  (Canada).  Bishop  of  Albany. 
Mr.  G.  W.  E.  Russell.  Rev.  C.  J.  Shebbeare.  Canon  E.  F.  Browne 
(Oxford  Mission,  Calcutta). 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  16 
MARRIAGE  IN  HEATHENDOM 
Chairman,    Archbishop  of  Melbourne 

Speakers.  Bishop  of  New  Guinea.  Archdeacon  Moule  (Mid  China). 
Rev.  J.  T.  Imai  (Japan).  Bishop  of  Zululand.  Canon  Farquhar  (West 
Africa). 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  17 

SWEATED  INDUSTRIES 
Chairman.     Coadjutor-Bishop  of  New  Hampshire 

Speakers.  Miss  Constance  Smith.  Mr.  G.  R.  Askwith,  K.C.  Senator 
Henry  Dobson  (Australia).  Archdeacon  of  Woolwich. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  17 

HOUSING  AND  FAMILY  LIFE 

Chairman.     Coadjutor-Bishop  of  New  Hampshire 

Speakers.  Mrs.  Samuel  Barnett.  Alderman  W.  Thompson.  Mr. 
John  W.  Wood  (New  York).  Dr.  Arthur  Shadwell. 

1  The  names  of  invited  speakers  are  given,  and,  here  and  there,  one  or  two 
others. 
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THURSDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  18 

THE  DRINK  TRAFFIC 
Chairman.     Bishop  of  Columbia 

Speakers.  The  Earl  of  Lytton.  Mr.  Justice  H.  S.  McDonald  (Canada). 
Bishop  of  Kensington.  Rev.  W.  H.  Anson  (New  Zealand).  Rev.  W.  J. 
Conybeare.  Bishop  of  Utah. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  18 

GAMBLING  AND  SPECULATION 

Chairman.     Bishop  of  Montreal 

Speakers.  Bishop  of  Bunbury.  Mr.  S.  H.  M.  Killick.  Mr.  John 
Hawke. 

FRIDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  19 

CAPITAL 
Chairman.     Bishop  of  Columbia 

Speakers.  Mr.  Masterman,  M.P.  Professor  R.  M.  Burrows.  Mr. 
G.  H.  V.  Jenkins  (Australia).  Canon  Scott  Holland. 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  19 

LABOUR 
Chairman.    Bishop  of  Glasgow 

Speakers.  Dr.  N.  W.  Hoyles,  K.C.  (Canada).  Mr.  Summerbell,  M.P. 
Canon  Stephen  (Australia).  Sir  George  Livesey. 

SATURDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  20 

MONOPOLIES 
Chairman.    Archbishop  of  Melbourne 

Speakers.  Mr.  Justice  Hannington  (New  Brunswick).  Mr.  George 
Lansbury.  Mr.  E.  H.  Green.  Mr.  H.  J.  Torr. 

MONDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  22 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  SOCIALISM 

Chairman.     Bishop  of  Massachusetts 

Speakers.  Mr.  Silas  McBee  (New  York).  Rev.  A.  J.  Carlyle.  Mr. 
William  Temple.  Mr.  E.  G.  Selwyn.  Rev.  Lord  William  Cecil. 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  22 

WHAT  IS  PRACTICABLE  IN  SOCIALISM 

Chairman.     Bishop  of  Columbia 

Speakers.  Professor  W.  J.  Ashley.  Canon  A.  W.  Jephson.  Senator 
H.  Dobson  (Australia). 
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SECTION   B.     KENSINGTON  TOWN   HALL 

CHRISTIAN    TRUTH  AND   OTHER    INTELLECTUAL 

FORCES 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  16 

CHRISTIANITY  AND   CLAIMS  OF  OTHER  RELIGIONS  : 

(a)  CHRIST  AND  OTHER  MASTERS 

Chairman.     Bishop  of  Calcutta 

Speakers.  Bishop  of  Southwark.  Dean  of  Canterbury.  Canon 
MacCulloch. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  16 
CHRISTIANITY  AND  CLAIMS  OF  OTHER  RELIGIONS  : 

(b)  REVELATION 
Chairman.     Bishop  of  Calcutta 

Speakers.  Rev.  J.  A.  Nairn.  Rev.  A.  L.  Lilley.  Rev.  C.  C.  J. 
Webb. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  17 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
Chairman.     Bishop  of  Calcutta 

Speakers.  Dr.  Eleanor  M.  Reed.  Rev.  Dr.  McComb  (Boston, 
U.S.A.).  Bishop  of  Bloemfontein.  Archdeacon  Cunningham.  Dean 
Hart  (Denver,  U.S.A.). 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  17 

AGNOSTICISM  AND  PANTHEISM 

Chairman.     Bishop  of  Calcutta 

Speakers.  Professor  W.  R.  Sorley.  Bishop  Hamilton  Baynes. 
Canon  Alexander.  Dr.  A.  Caldecott.  Professor  C.  H.  Hayes. 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  18 

CHRISTIAN  MORALITY  AS  CRITICIZED  IN  THE  WEST 
Chairman.     Bishop  of  Calcutta 

Speakers.  Bishop  of  Ossory.  Dr.  Hastings  Rashdall.  Bishop  of 
Southwark.  Bishop  of  Rhode  Island. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  18 

CHRISTIAN  MORALITY  AS  CRITICIZED  IN  THE  EAST 
Chairman.     Bishop  of  Exeter 

Speakers.  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  Dr.  St.  Clair  Tisdall  (India  and 
Persia).  Rev.  J.  T.  Imai  (Japan).  Bishop  of  New  Westminster. 
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FRIDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  19 
RELIGION  AND  SCIENCE  :   THE  UNIVERSE 

Chairman.     Bishop  of  Exeter 

Speakers.     Mr.  G.  F.  C.  Searle,  F.R.S.     Dr.  F.  R.  Tennant.     Dr. 
Woods  Smythe.     Dean  Hart  (Denver,  U.S.A.). 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  19 
RELIGION  AND  SCIENCE  :   THE  NATURE  OF  MAN 

Chairman.     Bishop  of  Ossory 
Speakers.    Sir  Dyce  Duckworth.     Dr.  Schiller.     Dr.  Beveridge. 

SATURDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  20 
RELIGION  AND  THE  PRESS 

Chairman.     Bishop  of  Exeter 

Speakers.     Canon  Rawnsley.     Canon  Foakes  Jackson.     Rev.  Y. 
Imagaki  (Japan).     Mrs.  Romanes. 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  20 
DRAMATIC  LITERATURE,  JOURNALISM 

Chairman.     Bishop  of  Calcutta 

Speakers.     Mrs.  Edward  Compton.     Mr.  J.  St.  Loe  Strachey.     Mr. 
G.  K.  Chesterton. 

MONDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  22 

THE  CRITICAL  STUDY  OF  THE  BIBLE  :   THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT 

Chairman.     Bishop  of  Calcutta 

Speakers.    Canon  Kennett.    Dr.  C.  F.  Burney.    Dean  of  Canterbury. 
Dr.  Griffith  Thomas.     Mrs.  Carus  Wilson. 


MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  22 

THE  CRITICAL  STUDY  OF  THE  BIBLE  :   THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT 

Chairman.     Bishop  of  Calcutta 

Speakers.    Canon  Sanday.    Professor  Burkitt.    Principal  Bebb.    Dr. 
Jelf.     Dr.  Lock. 
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SECTION   C.     HOLBORN   TOWN    HALL 
THE   CHURCH'S   MINISTRY 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  16 
VOCATION  AND  RECRUITING 

Chairman.     Bishop  of  Gloucester 

Speakers.     Dr.  J.  O.  F.   Murray.     Dr.  C.  H.  Hayes  (New  York). 
Archdeacon  Burrows.     Rev.  A.  W.  Davies. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  16 
TRAINING 

Chairman,     Bishop  of  Gloucester 

Speakers.    Dean  of  St.  Patrick's.    Archdeacon  of  Perth.    Rev.  E.  C. 
West.     Rev.  H.  H.  Kelly. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  17 
PRIESTHOOD    OF    THE    LAITY 

Chairman.     Bishop  of  Gloucester 

Speakers.     Bishop  of  Stepney.     Rev.  M.  C.  Bickersteth.     Mr.  Silas 
McBee  (New  York). 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  17 
MEN'S  AND  WOMEN'S  MINISTRY 

Chairman.     Bishop  of  Gloucester 

Speakers.     Mrs.  Creighton.     Archdeacon  of  Kingston.     Deaconess 
Barker.     Canon  Brooke. 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  18 
RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  LAITY 

Chairman,     Bishop  of  Stepney 

Speakers.     Dr.  N.  W.  Hoyles,  K.C.     Bishop  of  Salisbury.     Dr. 
Montague  Barlow,  L.C.C. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  18 
ORGANIZATION  OF  MEN'S  MINISTRY 

Chairman.     Bishop  of  Stepney 

Speakers.     Rev.  A.  H.  Thompson.     Rev.  E.  R.  Ford.     Prebendary 
Carlile. 


Speakers. 
Edinburgh. 
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FRIDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  19 
CHURCH  FINANCE 

Chairman.     Bishop  of  St.  Davids 
Bishop  of  Islington.      Rev.   J.   P.    Maud.      Dean   of 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  19 
UNION  OF  MEN'S  SOCIETIES 

Chairman.     Bishop  of  Stepney 

Speakers.     Bishop  of  Auckland.     Dr.  A.  Leeper  (Melbourne).     Dr. 
C.  Sansom  (South  Africa).     Mr.  A.  Hadden  (U.S.A.). 

SATURDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  20 

THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS 
Chairman.     Bishop  of  Gloucester 

Speakers.     Professor  M.  E.  Sadler.     Rev.   H.  M.  Sanders.     Miss 
Bishop.     Sister  Florence  (South  Africa). 

MONDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  22 
PATRONAGE,  MINISTERIAL  APPOINTMENT,  ETC. 

Chairman.     Bishop  of  Gloucester 

Speakers.     Bishop  of  Perth.     Rev.  Paul  Bull.     Prebendary  Eardley 
Wilmot.     Mr.  Alfred  Holdsworth. 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  22 
SPECIALIZING  OF  FUNCTIONS,  ETC. 

Chairman.    Bishop  of  Gloucester 
Speakers.    Bishop  of  Thetford.    Bishop  of  Dorking. 


ADDITIONAL   MEETINGS 

SIGN   COLLEGE 
THE   MINISTRY  OF   WOMEN 

MONDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  22 
WORKERS  :    PAID  OR  UNPAID 

Chairman.     Bishop  of  Winchester 

Speakers.     Rev.  T.  B.  Waters.     Miss  Una  Saunders.     Mrs.  Coul- 
thard.     Miss  Deane. 
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MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  22 

DEACONESSES  AND  COMMUNITIES 

Chairman.     Bishop  of  Winchester 

Speakers.    Bishop  of  Worcester.    Rev.  D.  Ellison.     Head  Deaconess 
Mary  Siddall. 


SECTION   D.     CAXTON   HALL,  WESTMINSTER1 

THE   CHURCH'S   MISSIONS   IN   NON-CHRISTIAN 
LANDS 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  16 

CLAIMS  OF  THE  NON-CHRISTIAN  WORLD  (Hall) 
Chairman.     Bishop  of  Durham 

Speakers.      Rev.  S.  A.   Donaldson.      Mrs.  Creighton.      Bishop  of 
Western  China.    Bishop  J.  Johnson  (West  Africa).    Bishop  of  Lahore. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  16 

EVANGELISTIC  METHODS  (Hall) 

Chairman.     Bishop  of  Yukon 

•    Speakers.     Canon  B.  K.  Cunningham.     Bishop  of  Madras.     Miss 
Peacocke  (Japan).     Bishop  Oluwole. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  16  (C.C.) 
EDUCATIONAL  MISSIONS 
Chairman.     Bishop  of  Uganda 

Speakers.    Canon  G.  Westcott.     Rev.  W.  E.  S.   Holland  (North 
India).     Rev.  E.  J.  Barnett  (Hong  Kong).     Mrs.  Limbrick  (S.  India). 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  17  (Hall) 

MEDICAL  MISSIONS 
Chairman.     Bishop  of  Zanzibar 

Speakers.    Dr.  H.  White  (Persia).    Dr.  E.  F.  Neve  (Kashmir).    Dr. 
Mary  Scharlieb. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  17  (C.C.) 

INDUSTRIAL   MISSIONS 

Chairman.     Bishop  Tugwell 

Speakers.     Mr.  T.  F.  Victor  Buxton.     Bishop  of  Chhota  Nagpur. 
Bishop  of  New  Guinea. 

1  This  Section    met   in   two  divisions,    in   Caxton  Hall   and   the  Council 
Chamber.     The  place  in  each  case  is  indicated  by  (Hall)  or  (C.C.). 
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WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  17  (Hall) 

EDIFICATION  OF  CONVERTS 

Chairman.    Bishop  of  Durham 

Speakers.  Bishop  of  Travancore.  Bishop  Oluwole.  Rev.  Roland 
Allen  (North  China). 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  17  (C.C.) 

LITERARY  AND  TRANSLATION  WORK 

Chairman.     Bishop  of  Pittsburg 

Speakers.  Rev.  A.  Taylor.  Rev.  E.  McClure.  Bishop  of  Osaka. 
Rev.  W.  G.  Walshe  (China).  Miss  de  Selincourt  (India). 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  18  (Hall) 

MISSIONS  AND  GOVERNMENTS 

Chairman.     Bishop  of  Durham 

Speakers.  Sir  Charles  Elliott.  Sir  W.  Mackworth  Young.  Bishop 
of  Madagascar.  Bishop  of  Likoma.  Rev.  C.  H.  Stileman  (Persia). 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  18  (C.C.) 

OPIUM  AND  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC 

Chairman.     Bishop  Tug  well 

Speakers.  Professor  Caldecott.  Sir  Matthew  Dodsworth.  Dr.  C.  F. 
Harford. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  18  (Hall) 

MISSIONS  AND  NATIONAL  CUSTOMS 

Chairman.     Bishop  of  Durham 

Speakers.  Archdeacon  Moule  (Mid  China).  Rev.  H.  Pakenham- 
Walsh  (South  India).  Bishop  J.  Johnson  (West  Africa). 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  18  (C.C.) 

STATUS  OF  WOMEN 
Chairman.     Bishop  of  Shanghai 

Speakers.  Dr.  Pridhu  Datta  (Punjab).  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ball  (Quetta). 
Bishop  of  Grahamstown.  Dr.  F.  W.  Giles.  Mrs.  Hatchell. 

FRIDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  19  (Hall) 
STRATEGIC  PROBLEMS 
Chairman.     Bishop  of  Derry 

Speakers.  Canon  C.  H.  Robinson,  on  Concentration.  Archdeacon 
Melville  Jones  (West  Africa),  on  Equal  Evangelization  of  Sexes. 
Bishop  of  Madras  and  Bishop  of  Chhota  Nagpur,  on  Village  Populations 
and  Educated  Classes. 
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FRIDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  19  (C.C.) 

COMITY  OF  MISSIONS 
Chairman,    Bishop  of  Durham 

Speakers.      Bishop  of  Travancore.       Bishop   Graves   (Shanghai). 
Bishop  of  Lebombo. 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  19  (Hall) 

PRESENTATION  OF  THE  FAITH  TO  NON-CHRISTIAN 

MINDS 
Chairman.    Bishop  of  Derry 

Speakers.    Dr.  St.  Clair  Tisdall.    Rev.  G.  T.  Manley.     Bishop  of 
Calcutta.     Rev.  P.  N.  Waggett. 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  19  (C.C.) 

MOHAMMEDAN  PROPAGANDA 

Chairman.     Bishop  of  Durham 

Speakers.     Rev.  L.  B.  Radford.     Rev.  F.  Baylis.     Rev.   Napier 
Malcolm  (Persia). 

SATURDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  20  (Hall) 

EQUIPMENT  OF  WORKERS  :    FOREIGN 

Chairman.    Bishop  of  Pittsburg 

Speakers.    Rev.  D.  H.  D.  Wilkinson.     Professor  Carless.     Miss 
Ellen  Humphrey. 

SATURDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  20  (C.C.) 

EQUIPMENT  OF  WORKERS  :  NATIVE 

Chairman.     Bishop  of  Durham 

Speakers.     Rev.  A.  Westcott  (Madras).     Rev.  W.  S.  Moule  (Mid 
China).     Mrs.  Gardner  (India). 

MONDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  22  (Hall) 

CO-ORDINATION  OF  MISSIONARY  SOCIETIES 

Chairman.     Bishop  of  Durham 

Speakers.    Dr.  Hoyles,  K.C.    Mr.  Sydney  Gedge.    Bishop  of  Lahore. 
Rev.  G.  B.  Durrant.     Bishop  of  St.  Albans. 

MONDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  22  (C.C.) 

HOME  WORK  FOR  MISSIONS 

Chairman.     Bishop  of  Uganda 

Speakers.     Miss  M.  C.  Gollock.     Mrs.  Darlington  (U.S.A.).    Bishop 
of  Dorking.     Rev.  F.  W.  Isaacs. 
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MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  22  (Hall) 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

Chairman.     Mrs.  Creighton 

Speakers.     Mr.  A.  G.  Eraser  (India  and  Ceylon).     Miss  G.  Phillips 
(Japan).     Miss  A.  H.  Robinson  (Uganda).     Miss  Millett  (Punjab). 


SECTION   E.     HOARE   MEMORIAL   HALL 
MISSIONS   IN   CHRISTENDOM 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  16 

THE  CHURCH  AT  WORK  AMONG  SETTLERS  :   IN 
AMERICA 

Chairman.     Archbishop  of  Toronto 

Speakers.  Bishop  of  Massachusetts.  Bishop  of  Utah.  Rev.  Norman 
Tucker  (Canada).  Bishop  of  Missouri. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  16 

THE  CHURCH  AT  WORK  AMONG  SETTLERS  :    IN 
AFRICA  AND  AUSTRALIA 

Chairman.     Archbishop  of  Brisbane 

Speakers.  Bishop  of  Perth.  Bishop  of  Auckland.  Bishop  of 
Pretoria. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  17 

CHURCH'S  DUTY  TO  HER  "EXILES":    (a)  OFFICIALS, 
PLANTERS,  NAVVIES,  SOLDIERS 

Chairman.    Archbishop  of  West  Indies 

Speakers.  Sir  James  Bourdillon,  K.C.S.I.  Bishop  of  Colombo.  Mr. 
W.  Parsons  (Calcutta).  Bishop  of  Keewatin.  Colonel  Broadbent. 
Bishop  Taylor-Smith. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  17 

CHURCH'S  DUTY  TO  HER  "EXILES":    (b)  EMIGRANTS, 
SAILORS,  CHILDREN 

Chairman.     Archbishop  of  Toronto 
Speakers.    Rev.  H.  E.  Elwell.     Rev.  G.  F.  Wilson. 
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THURSDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  18 

RACE  PROBLEMS  :   INDIA 

Chairman.     Bishop  of  Perth 

Speakers.  Canon  G.  Westcott  (North  India).  Rev.  C.  W.  A.  Clarke 
(South  India).  Mr.  A.  G.  Fraser  (India  and  Ceylon). 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  18 
RACE  PROBLEMS  :    CHINA  AND  JAPAN 
Chairman.     Bishop  of  Perth 

Speakers.  Rev.  W.  G.  Walshe  (Mid  China).  Rev.  F.  G.  Griffith 
(North  China).  Bishop  Roots  (Hankow).  Mr.  P.  Y.  Saiki  (Japan). 
Rev.  Lord  W.  Cecil. 

FRIDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  19 
RACE  PROBLEMS:   AMERICA 
Chairman.     Bishop  of  South  Brazil 

Speakers.  Archbishop  of  West  Indies.  Rev.  N.  S.  Thomas  (Phila 
delphia).  Rev.  W.  A.  R.  Goodwin  (Virginia). 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  19 

RACE  PROBLEMS  :    AFRICA 

Chairman.     Bishop  of  Pretoria 

Speakers.  Bishop  of  St.  John's.  Canon  Weston  (Zanzibar).  Bishop 
of  Natal. 

SATURDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  20 

ABORIGINES 
Chairman.     Bishop  of  Grahamstown 

Speakers.  Bishop  of  North  Queensland.  Mrs.  Neligan  (New 
Zealand).  Bishop  of  Falkland  Isles.  Major  Chester  Master  (Rhodesia). 

MONDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  22 

THE  JEWS 
Chairman.     Canon  Walpole 

Speakers.  Rev.  W.  T.  Gidney.  Rev.  J.  D.  Lord.  Rev.  J.  H. 
Adeney.  Rev.  W.  O.  E.  Oesterley,  D.D. 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  22 

THE  CHURCH'S  OPPORTUNITY  AMONG  COLOURED 
AND  INDENTURED  LABOURERS 
Chairman.     Archbishop  of  West  Indies 

Speakers.  Bishop  of  Carpentaria.  Sir  T.  Crossley  Rayner,  K.C. 
(British  Guiana).  Ven.  E.  A.  Hammick  (Natal).  Bishop  of  Mauritius. 
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SECTION    F.     CHURCH    HOUSE 
THE   ANGLICAN   COMMUNION 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  16 
THE  ANGLICAN  COMMUNION:   ITS  PLACE  IN 

CHRISTENDOM 
Chairman.     Bishop  of  Gibraltar 

Speakers.  Rev.  W.  H.  Frere.  Chancellor  P.  V.  Smith.  Dean  of 
Canterbury. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  16 
THE  COMMON  ELEMENT  IN  SERVICE  BOOKS  AND 

CEREMONIES 
Chairman.     Bishop  of  Gibraltar 

Speakers.  Rev.  Dr.  Addison  (Massachusetts).  Rev.  Dr.  Griffith 
Thomas.  Bishop  Mylne.  Dean  of  Grahamstown. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  17 
THINGS  ESSENTIAL  AND  NON-ESSENTIAL 
Chairman.     Bishop  of  Gibraltar 

Speakers.  Canon  Henson.  Chancellor  Woolledge.  Dr.  A.  W. 
Robinson.  Dr.  Grosvenor  (New  York).  Canon  G.  Westcott  (North 
India). 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  17 

THE  HISTORIC  EPISCOPATE 

Chairman.     Bishop  of  Gibraltar 

Speakers.  Professor  Gwatkin.  Rev.  Canon  Stephen  (Melbourne). 
Dr.  Niver  (Baltimore).  Canon  Bevan  (South  Africa). 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  18 

POSSIBILITIES  OF  INTERCOMMUNION 

Chairman.     Bishop  of  Gibraltar 

Speakers.  Lord  Halifax.  Rev.  T.  J.  Pulvertaft.  Rev.  R.  Acland 
Troyte.  Mr.  W.  J.  Birkbeck.  Rev.  Dr.  Richards  (Travancore). 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  18 

POSSIBILITIES    OF    REUNION 

Chairman.     Bishop  of  Gibraltar 

Speakers.  Rev.  Lord  W.  Cecil.  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's.  Bishop 
Kinsolving  (South  Brazil).  Canon  Davidson.  Rev.  T.  A.  Lacey. 
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FRIDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  19 

LOCAL  CHURCHES  :•  EARLY  GROWTH  AND  EQUIPMENT 
Chairman,     Bishop  of  Gibraltar 

Speakers.  Bishop  Morley  (Tinnevelly).  Rev.  E.  Millar  (Uganda). 
Rev.  E.  H.  Whitley  (Chhota  Nagpur).  Rev.  D.  K.  Shinde  (Bombay). 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  19 

STEPS  TOWARDS  PERMANENT  ORGANIZATION 
Chairman.     Bishop  of  Gibraltar 

Speakers.  Archdeacon  Melville  Jones  (West  Africa).  Rev.  J.  T. 
Imai  (Japan).  Bishop  Awdry. 

SATURDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  20 

PROBLEMS  OF  A  NATIVE  EPISCOPATE 

Chairman.     Bishop  of  Gibraltar 

Speakers.  Rev.  Prebendary  H.  E.  Fox.  Rev.  Brook  Deedes.  Rev. 
S.  Smith.  Rev.  G.  Chapman  (Japan).  Canon  Wilson. 

MONDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  22 

RELATIONS  BETWEEN  INDIVIDUAL  CHURCHES  AND 

THE  WHOLE  COMMUNION 

Chairman.     Bishop  of  Gibraltar 

Speakers.  Archdeacon  C.  L.  Dundas  (late  Tasmania).  Rev.  H. 
Anson  (late  New  Zealand).  Canon  Holmes  (South  Africa).  Rev.  R.  S. 
Coupland  (Pennsylvania). 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  22 
A  CENTRAL  AUTHORITY 
Chairman.     Bishop  of  Gibraltar 

Speakers.  Canon  Newbolt.  Bishop  Montgomery.  Bishop  Gaul. 
Bishop  of  Indianopolis. 


SECTION  G.     SIGN  COLLEGE 
THE   CHURCH'S   DUTY  TO   THE   YOUNG 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  17 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 
Chairman.     Bishop  of  Kensington 

Speakers.     Dr.  Caulfield  (New  York).      Bishop  of  Auckland.      Rev. 
W.  G.  Rees  (U.S.A.).     Miss  Clara  Grant. 
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WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  17 
METHODS  OF  RELIGIOUS  TRAINING 

Chairman.     Bishop  of  Ohio 
Speakers,     Dr.  Gow.     Dr.  Fry.     Miss  Holmes  Orr  (South  Africa). 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  18 

PREPARATION  OF  THE  YOUNG  FOR  PERSONAL  SERVICE 
Chairman,     Bishop  of  Auckland 

Speakers.     Rev.  J.  B.  Seaton.     Rev.  A.  A.  David.     Rev.  H.  T. 
Bowlby.     Rev.  C.  West  (South  Africa).     Rev.  the  Hon.  E.  Lyttelton. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  18 

PREPARATION  OF  THE  YOUNG  FOR  PERSONAL  SERVICE 
Chairman.     Bishop  of  Croydon 

Speakers.     Rev.  L.  S.   Milford.     Rev.  R.  Beresford-Peirse.     Rev. 
L.  G.  B.  Ford. 

FRIDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  19 

RECREATION  AND  SOCIAL  WELL-BEING 

Chairman.    Bishop  of  Kensington 

Speakers.     Rev.   E.   S.   Hilliard.     Mr.  Justice   Hannington   (New 
Brunswick).     Prebendary  Russell  Wakefield. 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  19 

RECREATION  AND  SOCIAL  WELL-BEING 

Chairman.     Bishop  of  Falkland  Isles 

Speakers.     Rev.  O.  G.  Mackie.     Miss  B.  Churcher.     Rev.  Colin 
Campbell.     Mr.  Burnett. 

SATURDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  20 

MATERIAL  WELL-BEING 

Chairman,     Bishop  of  Kingston 

Speakers.      Mrs.  Walter  Greg.      Rev.  W.   H.   H.   Elliott.      Miss 
Constance  Smith.     Rev.  A.  Dale.     Mr.  F.  J.  Leslie. 


THE    DEVOTIONAL   DAY 

It  was,  from  the  first,  arranged  that  the  last  day  of  the 
Congress,  Tuesday,  June  23,  should  be  devoted  to  devo 
tional  meetings.  No  meeting  was  fixed  for  the  evening, 
in  order  that  nothing  might  fatigue  or  distract  members 
who  would  wish  to  attend  Holy  Communion  Services  next 
morning,  before  the  Thanksgiving  at  St.  Paul's  (although 
afterwards  a  women's  meeting  was  held  at  the  Albert  Hall). 
The  Congress  sat  in  the  forenoon  in  four  divisions:  (i)  At 
the  Albert  Hall  the  subject  was  the  Church's  Call  to  Per 
sonal  Consecration.  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  presided, 
and  the  speakers  were  Bishop  Taylor  Smith,  the  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick's  (Dr.  Bernard),  Dr.  Arthur  Robinson,  and  the 
Rev.  Evan  H.  Hopkins.  (2)  At  the  Church  House  the 
subject  was  the  Church's  Call  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible. 
The  Bishop  of  Ely  presided,  and  the  speakers  were 
Professor  Du  Bose  (paper  read  for  him),  the  Dean  of  Ely 
(Dr.  Kirkpatrick),  Dr.  J.  O.  F.  Murray  of  St.  Augustine's, 
Canon  R.  B.  Girdlestone,  the  Principal  of  Cuddesdon 
(Dr.  Johnston),  and  the  Rev.  Tissington  Tatlow,  Secretary 
of  the  Student  Movement.  (3)  In  the  Hoare  Memorial  Hall 
the  subject  was  the  Church's  Call  to  Intercession  and 
Thanksgiving,  the  Bishop  of  Southwark  presiding,  and  the 
other  speakers  being  Canon  Walpole,  Canon  Bullock- 
Webster,  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Lambert,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Albany.  (4)  At  St.  John's  Institute,  Westminster,  the 
subject  was  the  Church's  Call  to  Consecration  of  Substance, 
the  Bishop  of  Quebec  presiding,  and  the  speakers  being 
Lord  Kinnaird,  Mr.  G.  A.  King  (Treasurer  of  the  Congress), 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Lansdell,  and  the  Rev.  H.  A.  S.  Pitt. 

In  the  afternoon,  an  aggregate  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Albert  Hall.  The  subject  was  the  Church's  Call  to  Service. 
The  Archbishop  of  Sydney  occupied  the  chair,  and  addresses 
were  given  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  Bishop  of  Derry, 
the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  Canon  Body,  and  Canon  Newbolt. 

The  Congress  thus  anticipated  the  deeply  impressive 
words  of  the  Encyclical  issued  six  weeks  later  by  the 
Lambeth  Conference,  which  called  upon  the  Church  to 
imitate  her  Divine  Master,  and  to  say,  "  We  come,  not 
to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister." 


All  these  papers  and  addresses  are  reported  in  the  fol 
lowing  pages.  By  way  of  introduction  to  them,  the  remark 
able  little  article  on  "  Pentecost "  which  appeared  in  the 
June  number  of  the  Pan- Anglican  News-Sheet,  is  here 
appended : — 

PENTECOST 

The  last  phase  of  our  preparation  for  the  Congress  is  at 
the  season  of  Pentecost.  Let  that  great  event  mould  our 
expectations,  suggest  our  prayers.  For  we  need  prayers — 
deeper,  fuller,  stronger  than  ever.  At  this  time  at  least  we 
must  ask  enough.  What  do  we  want  ?  We  hardly  dare 
say  "  another  Pentecost ".  But  we  dare  to  pray  it,  and  we 
will. 

We  want  the  rushing  mighty  wind.  We  would  hail  the 
wind  of  God,  unpredictable,  incomprehensible,  blowing  be 
yond  our  hopes  and  against  our  hopes.  We  would  have  it 
shake  the  ancient  and  beloved  house  in  which  we  are  gathered 
together.  We  know  that  much  in  it  ought  to  be  shaken 
and  removed,  that  so  that  which  is  not  shaken  may  remain. 
We  know  that  many  in  it  sleep  ;  yea,  sleep  in  death :  come 
from  the  four  winds,  O  breath,  and  breathe  upon  these  dead, 
that  they  may  live. 

We  want  the  fire.  We  would  welcome  the  fire  of  God  ; 
we  would  open  our  hearts  to  its  flames.  If  only  it  would 
burn  away  our  pettiness  and  partisanship,  our  indolence  and 
obstinacy,  our  disloyalty  to  each  other  and  to  the  cause  of 
God,  our  lovelessness.  O  fire  of  love,  descend  upon  us, 
destroy  and  re-create.  That  which  burns  with  love  is  not 
consumed  :  it  burns  and  shines,  transfused  by  the  fire,  trans 
figured  by  the  radiance  of  love.  We  want  so  to  be  trans 
formed  and  disfigured.  "By  this  shall  men  know  that  ye 
are  My  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another." 

Tongues  like  as  of  fire  sat  upon  each  of  them.  What  ? 
On  the  7,000  of  us  ?  No  unloving  word  to  be  spoken  all 
the  Congress  through  ?  No .  vain  word  to  catch  man's 
praise  ?  No  lukewarm,  no  superfluous  word  ?  Every  word 
afire  with  love  and  with  God  ?  Shall  we  pray  for  this  ?  We 
must.  Why  pray  at  all  if  not  for  the  best  ?  We  must  pray 
that  if  any  man  speak  he  shall  speak  as  the  oracles  of  God, 
and  that  every  man  shall  listen  only  for  the  message  of  God 
to  himself  and  the  Church. 

They  began  to  speak  with  other  tongues  as  the  Spirit  gave 
them  utterance.  We  want  the  consecration  of  nationality ; 
we  see  it  symbolized  in  this  feature  of  Pentecost.  The  spirit 
of  nationality  stirs  all  around  us.  Let  us  pray  the  Creator 
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Spirit  Who  implanted  it  in  the  hearts  of  men,  both  to  teach 
the  Church  to  understand  and  respect  it,  and  Him  to  purify 
it  and  make  it  glorious,  meet  to  adorn  the  Holy  City. 

We  are  praying  to  the  Almighty  ;  let  us  ask  what  He 
alone  can  give. 

A   PRAYER 

O  God  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  look  down  in  mercy 
on  the  multitudes  assembled  in  this  Congress.  Pour  out 
Thy  Holy  Spirit  on  all  who  speak,  that  they  may  speak  as 
Thine  oracles,  and  on  all  who  listen  that  they  may  hear  Thy 
voice ;  that  so  Thy  Church,  replenished  with  Thy  Spirit  of 
wisdom  and  understanding,  of  counsel  and  might,  may  go 
forth  conquering  and  to  conquer  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Thy  Son,  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  CHURCH'S  CALL  TO  PERSONAL 
CONSECRATION 

ALBERT  HALL.     TUESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  23 
CHAIRMAN  :   THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  SALISBURY 

The  BISHOP  OF  SALISBURY  said  :  How  much  do  we  need  con 
secration  for  our  mission  in  life,  since  even  our  Saviour  needed  it 
for  His  mission  !  He  was  sinless,  we  are  sinful ;  He  so  strong,  we 
so  weak  ;  He  God's  wisdom,  we  ignorant  even  of  ourselves.  Yet 
our  mission  to  the  world  is  part  of  His,  comparable  to  His,  in  one 
sense  the  same  as  His.  We  are  sent  as  He  was — not  to  do  our 
own  will,  but  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  us.  We  are  sent,  as  He, 
to  save  sinners.  We  are  sent,  as  He,  to  send  others  to  the  same 
blessed  work.  And  in  consequence  of  this  mission,  so  like  His, 
we  are  called  to  personal  consecration,  as  He  was.  We  are  called 
not  only  for  the  work's  sake,  but  in  order  that  those  whom  we 
send  may  feel  the  hallowing  shadow  of  Christ-like  lives  over  them, 
and  themselves  in  turn  so  consecrate  others  to  the  end  of  time. 
Two  points  of  closely  connected  duty  thus  emerge — the  call  to 
send  others,  the  call  to  consecrate  ourselves  for  the  sake  of  those 
whom  we  send.  Yet  both  are  constantly  forgotten,  plain  as  they 
are. 

It  is  strange  that  the  first  should  ever  be  overlooked.  Simple 
common-sense  reminds  us  that  the  world  is  wide,  humanity  hard 
to  penetrate  and  persuade,  our  own  lives  very  short.  If  we  have 
to  speak  of  a  Christ  Who  died  for  all  men  and  in  Whom  all  may 
live,  we  must  speak  through  other  voices  who  will  carry  on  the 
message.  Yet  how  careless  are  Englishmen  of  this  duty  !  While 
nearly  every  Moslem  in  Africa  seems  to  be  a  born  missionary  of 
his  most  imperfect  creed,  Englishmen,  who  have  the  truth,  are 
so  reserved  in  their  religion  that  they  often  seem  to  have  none, 
and  to  take  no  interest  in  propagating  it.  Our  present  Congress 
as  a  timely  witness  to  the  world,  our  Church  Lads'  Brigade, 
our  Men's  Society,  our  Church  Army,  the  Brotherhood  of  St. 
Andrew,  and  other  continuous  efforts,  will,  I  trust,  rouse  many 
from  this  fatal  torpor.  If  we  are  real  Christians  our  first  business, 
not  our  last,  is  to  make  other  men  so.  Those  who  are  indifferent 
to  the  first  duty  will  certainly  forget  the  second — the  call  to 
personal  consecration.  Yet  to  Christians  it  ought  to  be  a  most 
natural  thing.  Let  me  remind  you  what  it  means.  It  involves, 
first,  separation  from  evil ;  secondly,  destination  to  work  for  God  ; 
thirdly,  self-sacrifice.  These  three  stages  naturally  follow,  as  in 
the  life  of  our  Lord.  First  comes  the  Virgin-birth  at  Bethlehem 
and  the  home  life  at  Nazareth  ;  secondly,  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
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Ghost  at  the  Jordan ;  and  thirdly,  the  ministry  of  self-sacrifice 
issuing  in  the  Passion.  To  us,  too,  home  life,  confirmation,  entrance 
into  a  profession  or  business,  should  all  naturally  be  moments  of 
self-consecration. 

First,  as  to  home  life.  We  are  proud  of  our  English  homes — 
their  purity,  their  simplicity,  their  piety.  To  many  an  English 
man  the  early  conditions  of  life  are  almost  ideal.  He  is  kept 
very  separate  from  evil.  He  may  grow  to  boyhood  having  no 
personal  contact  with  uncleanness  or  intemperance,  dishonesty,  or 
covetousness.  But  parents  need  to  work  much  harder  than  they 
generally  do  to  make  this  separateness  the  beginning  of  an  actual 
consecration  which  shall  influence  the  world.  Far  too  much  is  left 
to  nurses  and  teachers.  Far  too  much  is  mere  absence  of  evil. 
What  we  parents  need  to  teach  our  children  is  to  join  us  in  hating 
evil  and  in  loving  good :  we  must  sanctify  ourselves  that  they 
also  may  be  sanctified  in  truth,  that  is,  in  reality.  May  I  say  this 
to  all  parents  here  present  ?  Teach  your  children  yourselves  the 
elements  of  prayer,  confession  of  sin,  supplication,  intercession, 
thanksgiving.  Let  them  pray  first  at  your  knees ;  then  by  your 
sides  as  you  kneel.  Be  strict  yourselves,  and  be  strict  with  them 
(for  laxity  of  discipline  is  no  kindness)  as  to  family  prayers  and 
church-going.  Plan  to  spend  your  Sundays  with  them,  and  make 
them  days  of  religious  enjoyment,  not  paltry  amusement.  Teach 
them  unselfishness  by  associating  them  with  yourselves  in  acts  of 
kindness.  Show  them  by  example  the  value  of  fasting  and  self- 
denial.  You  need  not  press  them  in  this,  they  will  follow.  Let 
them  into  the  secret  of  your  best  thoughts.  Be  in  their  presence 
your  best  selves. 

Secondly,  as  to  confirmation.  Infant  baptism  as  a  practice  is 
only  defensible  if  confirmation  or  first  communion  is  made  a  defi 
nite  moment  of  self-consecration,  a  time  when  a  real  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  expected.  It  should  be  a  time  when  the  sense  of 
destination  to  God's  work  becomes  conscious  and  constant.  The 
actual  sphere  need  not  at  once  be  fixed.  Our  Lord  took  His 
place  in  His  Father's  house  at  the  age  of  twelve ;  but  He  went  on 
working  as  a  carpenter  to  the  age  of  thirty.  We  may  be  sure  He 
did  this  last  duty  in  no  half-hearted  way.  Doubtless  the  ploughs 
and  yokes  which  He  made,  and  which  were  afterwards  shown, 
were  the  best  that  could  be  made.  So  if  any  of  you  here  are 
doing  worldly  business,  as  some  may  think  it,  do  it  as  to  God,  do 
it  with  your  might.  Make  it  unworldly  by  your  own  Christian 
character.  If  He  needs  you  for  what  seems  higher  service,  He 
will  show  the  way ;  but,  after  all,  what  you  are  now  doing  may  be 
the  highest,  because  in  some  strange  way  the  most  influential. 
Do  you  know  a  little  book  of  delightful  flowing  verse,  The  Hidden 
Servants  ?  It  teaches  an  old  lesson — that  a  life  lived  in  the  world 
and  at  home  with  simple  piety  and  self-denial  may  be  as  pleasing 
or  more  pleasing  to  God  than  one  of  pronounced  separation  and 
renunciation.  So  Evelyn's  Life  of  Mrs.  Godolphin  reveals  one 
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who  in  the  dangerous  Court  of  Charles  II  knew  how  to  live  to 
God  and  so  make  sanctity  possible  to  others.  Cecil  Rhodes, 
as  we  have  been  lately  reminded,  described  the  English  village 
church  as  the  power  that  made  our  country  great.  We  cannot 
all  be  missionaries,  but  we  can  make  it  easy  for  others  to  go. 
We  can  yield  our  dearest  to  the  call,  and  support  them  by  our 
prayers  in  our  own  dear  home  churches,  where  the  shadow  of 
God's  peace  still  dwells  among  men. 

Thirdly,  self-consecration,  when  the  work  of  life  is  fixed,  must 
be  like  Christ's — absolute.  Some  may  be  called  to  an  almost 
homeless  life,  to  have  no  certain  dwelling  place.  Some  such 
missionary  bishops  and  clergy  we  have  among  us  in  these  days, 
and  they  show  us,  by  their  happiness,  how  glorious  such  a  life 
can  be  as  an  influence  in  the  world.  They  draw  us  as  Christ's 
life  drew  His  apostles.  Others,  and  perhaps  laymen,  even  better 
than  clergy,  may  be  called  to  a  friar's  life  of  detached  and  inter 
mittent  service  in  the  cholera-stricken  village  and  the  leper  camp, 
and  wherever  human  need  is  sorest  and  human  aid  least  acces 
sible.  If  men  can  be  taught  to  live  this  life  with  perfect  humility 
and  without  self-seeking  and  self-consciousness,  will  it  not  have  a 
strange  power  to  sanctify  others  ?  Others  again  are  called  to  lives 
of  routine  in  quiet  pastorates,  in  school  and  college,  in  hospital 
and  nursing-home.  Here  too  none  can  calculate  the  influence  of 
a  life  constantly  observed  by  the  keen  eyes  of  children  and  the 
sick,  whose  comments  are  more  weighty  because  they  are  for  the 
time  unspoken  or  at  least  unheard.  What  a  call  is  there  for  such 
men  and  women  as  these !  What  a  call  here  and  now !  Yet  I 
would  remind  you  that  the  Christian  statesman  and  social  re 
former,  the  Christian  warrior,  the  Christian  scholar,  poet  and 
thinker,  the  Christian  landowner,  the  Christian  lawyer,  or  phy 
sician,  or  man  of  science,  the  Christian  banker,  merchant,  manu 
facturer  and  trader,  have  also  professions  of  which  no  man  can 
measure  the  sanctifying  power.  Such  we  have  many  of  us  been 
privileged  to  know.  Only  take  up  these  professions  definitely  as 
God's  call  after  you  have  proved  what  you  are  fit  for,  and  learnt 
what  most  needs  doing  in  your  own  sphere.  They  will  try  your 
faith,  your  patience,  and  your  charity ;  but  if  so  taken,  not  a  few 
here  and  there,  but  a  whole  nation,  nay,  many  nations,  may  be 
able  to  live  a  nobler  and  a  purer  life,  because  you  have  lived  in 
the  fear  and  love  of  God.  But  alas  !  for  those  whose  lives  are 
not  consecrated.  The  best  hopes,  the  fairest  opportunities  may 
lead  only  to  the  fate  of  the  withered  branch.  Some  of  you  know 
the  sad  story  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  chose  from  the  young 
men  of  Milan  a  model  for  his  Christ  in  the  great  fresco  of  the 
Last  Supper.  A  few  years  later,  when  he  came  back  to  finish  his 
picture,  he  found  the  same  man  in  the  streets,  now  degraded  and 
dissipated,  and  chose  him,  quite  unknowingly,  as  his  model  for 
Judas.  We  have  in  ourselves  two  men,  but  only  consecration  can 
bring  out  in  us  the  possibilities  of  likeness  to  Christ. 
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BISHOP  TAYLOR  SMITH  said  :  What  a  wonderful  time  we  have 
had  the  last  few  days !  We  have  been  walking  about  Zion,  count 
ing  her  towers,  marking  well  her  bulwarks,  and  we  shall  tell  of  her 
beauty  and  strength  to  those  who  come  after.  What  interesting 
and  enthusiastic  gatherings  we  have  had,  and  yet  with  all  these, 
unless  they  lead  to  personal  consecration  we  must  write  the 
Congress  down  a  failure.  Personal  consecration  has  been  denned 
by  some  one  as  the  consecration  of  "  purse  and  all " :  so  let  it  be. 
But  it  maybe  asked,  "Is  personal  consecration  possible?"  Is 
it  possible  for  Christ  to  dwell  in  my  poor  human  nature  ?  It  is. 
Then  I  must  at  all  costs  possess  Him,  and  He  must  possess  me. 
Yea,  the  Lord  hath  taken  our  poor  human  nature  that  we  might 
become  partakers  of  His  divine  nature.  His  name  is  still 
"Emmanuel",  "God  with  us."  The  voice  of  the  Church  (the 
echo  of  the  voice  from  heaven)  has  been  calling,  "Whom  shall 
I  send?"  and  "Who  will  go  for  us?"  Can  it  be  that  the 
members  coming  forward  for  the  ministry  are  few?  The  Church 
Lads'  Brigade  cannot  find  officers  for  the  lads  waiting  to  join, 
because  the  lips  are  not  cleansed  by  the  fire  of  God,  and  the  lives 
are  not  surrendered.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  loss  sus 
tained  by  heaven  and  earth  through  our  withholding?  In  this 
dispensation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  our  Lord  Jesus  has  no  feet  to  go, 
no  hands  to  do,  no  mouth  to  speak,  no  heart  to  love,  unless 
we  yield  Him  ours.  Abraham,  the  friend  of  God,  kept  back 
nothing  from  God.  He  gave  his  best  beloved,  his  nearest  and 
dearest ;  and  God  said,  "  Because  thou  hast  not  withheld  thy  son, 
thine  only  son  from  me,  that  in  blessing  I  will  bless  thee,  and  in 
multiplying  I  will  multiply  thy  seed  as  the  stars  of  the  heaven, 
and  as  the  sand  which  is  upon  the  sea  shore."  Consider  the 
divine  possibilities  in  a  self-surrendered  life  to-day.  To  the  few 
(only  three  out  of  twelve)  were  given  the  vision  of  glory  on 
the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  and  to  them  only  when  awake  ; 
"  when  they  were  awake  they  saw  His  glory."  How  much  they 
lost,  and  how  much  we  lose  by  sleeping !  But  now  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  poured  out  upon  all  flesh,  and  we  may  all  look  and  live. 
To-day  we  have  provided  for  us  all  things  necessary  for  our 
salvation.  Righteousness  through  the  death  of  Christ  for  us,  and 
holiness  through  the  life  of  Christ  in  us.  Let  us  not  come  short 
of  our  heritage  !  The  three  great  needs  of  the  Church  to-day  are 
(i)  an  "infilling";  (2)  an  "indwelling";  and  (3)  an  overflowing 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  need  not  be  afraid.  His  coming  will 
not  be  to  dilute  our  natural  gifts,  but  to  multiply  them  a  thousand 
fold.  We  have  been  too  much  "  self-centred  "  as  a  Church,  when 
we  ought  to  have  been  "  Christ-centred  ".  The  circles  of  our 
thoughts,  words,  and  actions  have  been  turned  inward  as  we  con 
sidered,  "  What  can  we  get  ? "  Henceforth  may  they  be  ever 
outward,  and  may  we  be  ever  asking,  "  What  can  we  give  ? " 
Saul  of  Tarsus,  when  he  became  Paul  of  God,  found  a  new 
centre,  and  exclaimed,  "  It  is  no  longer  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in 
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me ; "  and  writing  to  the  Corinthian  Christians,  said,  "  He  died 
for  all,  that  they  which  live  should  not  henceforth  live  unto  them 
selves,  but  unto  Him  Who  died  for  them  and  rose  again."  It 
seems  as  though  Christians  are  not  sufficiently  conscious  and 
assured  of  the  possession  of  the  two  great  facts  of  Calvary  and 
Pentecost.  If  men  only  believed  that  Jesus  died  for  them, 
and  in  consequence  their  sins  were  forgiven  ;  if  only  men  believed 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  can  take  possession  of  our  whole  being, 
body,  soul,  and  spirit, — members,  faculties,  affections,  will, 
imagination, — what  an  incentive  they  would  have  for  holy  living  ! 
what  a  power  would  be  manifest  before  angels  and  men  !  Too 
often  we  dwell  on  frail  human  experiences  instead  of  divine 
possibilities !  We  forget  that  the  Christian  life  is  not  to  be  an 
unceasing  struggle  ;  that  holiness  is  not  only  a  negative,  a  "  letting 
go",  but  a  positive  "taking  hold".  If  only  we  would  fulfil  the 
conditions  of  the  spiritual  life  as  we  do  those  of  the  natural, 
we  should  find  that,  as.  in  the  natural,  so  in  the  spiritual,  there 
is  an  "  unfolding  " — the  "  dawn  of  day  ". 

There  are  three  facts  which  lead  me  to  surrender  myself  un 
reservedly  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  first  is,  "  God  loves 
me."  How  do  I  know  it  ?  By  my  presence  here  to-day.  From 
the  first  breath  when  I  came  into  this  world,  until  my  present 
breath,  all  through  the  busy  days  of  activity,  all  through  the 
unconscious  hours  of  night,  the  Lord  has  been  mindful  of  His 
own,  I  have  never  been  forgotten.  When  I  consider  not  only 
my  creation,  preservation,  and  all  the  blessings  of  this  life,  but 
above  all,  my  redemption  by  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  the 
means  of  grace  and  the  hope  of  glory,  I  am  assured  beyond 
doubt  that  "  God  loves  me  ".  The  second  fact  is, , "  God  calls 
me."  If  man  makes  an  object  for  a  purpose,  surely  God  has  not 
created  us  to  confound  us.  Nay.  He  has  a  place  in  His  all- 
wise  plan  for  every  life;  yours  and  mine  ("to  every  man  his 
work  ") ;  and  if  only  we  are  willing  and  obedient,  He  will  make  it 
clear  and  work  it  out.  Ever  distinguish  between  the  will  of  God 
and  a  will  of  God.  What  do  I  mean?  Simply  this,  that  it  is 
possible  to  have  a  second  best  instead  of  the  very  best.  The  will 
of  God  respecting  the  children  of  Israel  was  to  bring  them  out 
of  Egypt,  and  in  six  or  seven  weeks  place  them  in  the  Promised 
Land  ;  but  because  of  unbelief  they  were  kept  wandering  in  the 
desert  for  the  space  of  forty  years,  a  will  taking  the  place  of 
the  will.  And  again,  "  O  that  thou  hadst  hearkened  unto  Me,  then 
had  thy  peace  been  as  a  river."  But  was  the  p*eace  of  Israel  like 
a  river,  increasing  in  width  and  depth  as  it  rolled  onward  towards 
the  ocean  ?  Nay,  rather  like  a  mountain  stream  in  Scotland  or 
the  Lake  District — full  to-day,  and  dry  watercourse  to-morrow. 
"  He  calls  me,"  and  whom  God  calls  He  equips ;  therefore  let 
us  yield  ourselves  unreservedly  to  Him.  And  the  third  fact  is 
"  God  trusts  me  ".  The  history  of  the  world  is  one  long  story 
of  God  trusting  man.  It  is  only  thus  that  God  or  man  can  get 
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the  most  out  of  man.  What  was  it  won  the  heights  of  Dargai  ? 
Only  the  remark  of  an  officer  who,  looking  at  the  difficult  task 
before  him,  said,  "  The  Gordons  will  do  it."  And  the  word 
passed  through  the  men  like  an  electric  current,  and  they  said, 
"  We  can  "  and  "  We  will ",  and  they  did.  God  trusts  me  ;  I  must 
be  faithful.  The  spread  of  His  kingdom  and  His  grace  depends 
on  my  doing  my  part.  May  I  be  found  faithful  even  unto  death. 
He  loves  me  ;  He  calls  me ;  He  trusts  me  :  let  these  facts  be  ever 
before  us,  enabling  us  to  give  ourselves  unceasingly  to  His  most 
holy  will  and  pleasure.  And  do  you  ask  what  is  the  will  of  God 
concerning  us  ?  It  is  that  we  should  be  "  holy  ",  "  happy  ",  and 
"  helpful ";  "  holy,"  which  means  whole — the  body,  soul,  and  spirit 
presented  as  a  living  sacrifice,  not  hewn  in  pieces  and  given  bit 
by  bit,  but  as  a  whole  burnt-offering,  our  reasonable  service. 
When  this  is  done  and  no  part  kept  back,  then  we  are  "  happy  ", 
our  happiness  depending  upon  our  holiness,  and  our  helpfulness 
on  our  holiness  and  happiness.  What  illustrations  we  have  in 
Holy  Writ  of  those  who  gave  themselves  up  into  the  hands  of 
God,  to  encourage  us  to  do  likewise  !  To  name  only  one  or  two  : 
Daniel,  who  as  a  youth  purposed,  practised,  prayed,  persevered, 
and  consequently  prevailed ;  only  "  early  piety  can  become 
eminent  piety ".  Zaccheus,  whose  life  indicates  the  steps  to 
holiness,  viz.  an  earnest  desire,  an  obedient  heart,  a  surrendered 
will.  What  cannot  God  do  with  those  who  stand  in  His  presence 
and  say,  "  Behold,  Lord  "  ?  Then  we  have  the  Good  Samaritan, 
who  for  the  sake  of  a  fallen  brother  gave  his  eyes,  "  he  saw  him  ; " 
his  feet,  "  he  went  to  him  ; "  his  heart,  "  he  had  compassion ; " 
his  hands,  "  he  brought  him  to  the  inn  ; "  his  time  and  talents,  his 
sympathy  and  love.  "  Is  not  this  the  Christ  ?  "  Let  us  this  day 
anticipate  the  thanksgiving  of  to-morrow  by  giving  up  ourselves 
afresh  to  Christ  and  His  service,  and  maintain  henceforth  the 
position  we  now  take.  To  do  this,  we  must  ever  keep  near  to 
the  Master,  for  "nearness  means  knowledge".  Only  "the 
servants  which  drew  the  water"  knew  the  source  of  the  good 
wine  at  Cana's  wedding-feast ;  only  John  the  beloved  heard  the 
whisper,  "  It  is  he  unto  whom  I  shall  give  the  sop,  when  I  have 
dipped  it."  "  The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  Him, 
and  He  will  show  them  His  covenant."  And,  again,  obedience 
is  the  secret  of  blessing.  "  Fill  the  waterpots  with  water.  And 
they  filled  them  to  the  brim."  "  Bear  unto  the  governor  of  the 
feast.  And  they  bare  it  "• — their  action,  the  echo  of  the  Master's 
voice  !  God  will  do  His  part,  if  only  we  will  do  ours.  We  must 
see  to  it  that  "  not  a  hoof  is  left  behind  "  (the  lowest  part  of  the 
lowest  possession),  and  God  will  see  to  it  that  "against  any  of 
the  children  of  Israel  shall  not  a  dog  move  his  tongue."  Perfect 
redemption,  perfect  deliverance  from  all  that  oppresses,  that  we 
may  be  free  to  follow  and  serve.  Come,  then,  and  let  us  to  our 
Saviour,  and  He  will  give  us  rest.  Let  us  take  once  again  the 
yoke  (put  head  and  shoulders,  mind  and  strength  into  it),  and 
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learn  of  Him.  Let  our  unceasing  prayer  be,  "  Lord,  what  wilt 
Thou  have  me  to  do ? "  "I  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the  mercies 
of  God,  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy, 
acceptable  unto  God,  which  is  your  reasonable  service.  And  .  .  . 
be  transformed." 

The  DEAN  OF  ST.  PATRICK'S  said :  Throughout  the  past  week 
much  that  is  kindly  and  even  generous  has  been  said  by  the  critics 
of  the  press  about  our  deliberations.  But  the  comment  which,  I 
think,  some  of  us  value  most,  appeared  in  a  Nonconformist  paper. 
It  was  this — that  the  Congress  seemed  to  be  a  spiritual  rather  than 
an  ecclesiastical  Congress.  We  are  all  deeply  anxious  that  this 
may  prove  to  be  true,  and  that  the  issue  of  the  Congress  may  be 
a  quickening  of  spiritual  life.  How  to  make  more  effective  the 
Church's  call  is  our  problem — the  Church's  call  to  think,  to  serve, 
to  give ;  and  first  of  all  is  the  Church's  call  to  personal  consecra 
tion.  This  is  the  primary  call  of  the  Church,  for  it  was  the  pur 
pose  of  the  mission  of  the  Church's  Master,  Who  said,  "  For  their 
sakes  I  consecrate  Myself,  that  they  also  may  be  consecrated." 
The  incarnate  life  of  Christ,  and  the  progress  of  those  who  call 
Him  Master,  are  described  by  the  same  word  "  consecration ". 
What  does  it  mean  ?  How  shall  we  help  others  to  realize  it  ? 
How  shall  we  realize  it  in  ourselves  ?  Here  are  three  questions 
which  need  an  answer. 

i.  What  does  the  word  "consecration"  mean  and  involve?  As 
used  in  the  Bible,  the  word  does  not  seem  always  to  carry  exactly 
the  same  meaning.  If  we  follow  its  use  through  the  Old  Testa 
ment,  we  shall  see  that  it  sometimes  carries  with  it  the  idea  of 
a  setting  apart  for  holy  uses,  the  idea  of  separation  from  the 
world.  And  the  call  to  this  consecration  of  separateness  may 
come  to  men  and  women  still,  and  they  are  blessed  if  they  follow. 
We  may  not  doubt  it,  although  perhaps  we  of  the  Anglican  Com 
munion  have  been  somewhat  slow  to  recognize  such  calls  to 
separation*  as  from  God,  either  for  others  or  for  ourselves.  To 
follow  the  call  of  God  to  a  life  of  separation  from  home  and  kin 
dred  in  the  foreign  mission  field  may  be  the  very  condition  of 
a  consecrated  life.  The  Church  has,  in  a  measure,  learnt  that. 
But  perhaps  she  has  not  yet  sufficiently  recognized  that  this  call 
to  separateness  comes  just  as  imperatively  to  some  who  have  no 
missionary  vocation  to  the  heathen,  but  who  find  in  the  routine  of 
a  separated  society,  a  religious  community,  their  best  help  in  the 
spiritual  life.  It  is  for  us  who  have  not  felt  the  call  to  such  a  life 
to  say  heartily  and  thankfully,  the  Church  has  room  for  these,  has 
need  of  these.  Their  separateness  is  the  instrument  of  their  con 
secration  ;  their  loss  is  their  gain.  The  gregarious  habits  of  our 
modern  society  ought  not  to  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  in  every  age 
aloofness  from  the  world  has  been  often  associated  with  Christian 
saintliness.  But  this  separateness  is  not  always  demanded.  The 
prayer  of  Christ  was  not  that  His  chosen  should  be  taken  out  of 
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the  world.  It  was  that  they  should  be  endued  with  grace  for 
their  work  in  the  world.  For  this  is  the  essential  meaning  of 
consecration,  not  a  separation  from  the  secular,  but  the  hallowing 
of  the  secular.  "I  consecrate  Myself"  was  Christ's  description 
of  His  incarnate  life ;  that  consecration  was  not  a  withdrawal 
from  the  common  needs  and  sorrows  and  hopes  of  man,  but  the 
hallowing  of  human  nature.  "Christian  perfection" — they  are 
the  words  of  a  saint,  "  does  not  consist  in  doing  extraordinary 
things,  but  in  doing  common  things  after  a  Christian  manner." 
How  are  we  to  help  others  towards  this  consecration  of  life  ? 

2.  I  will  only  venture  to  speak  of  one  class  of  people,  perhaps  the 
most  spiritually  lonely  of  all,  people  of  our  own  class.  They  are 
little  affected  by  the  organizations  which  are  so  helpful  to  the 
poor.  Certainly,  the  organization  of  parochial  work  is  imperative 
if  the  masses  of  the  people  are  to  be  reached,  but  there  are  limits 
to  the  efficiency  of  organization.  It  is,  we  may  be  sure,  only 
useful  as  a  preliminary  and  an  incentive  to  individual  ministration  ; 
it  cannot  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  it  without  disaster.  And,  in 
any  case,  it  does  not  give  much  help  in  the  discipline  of  the 
spiritual  life  to  people  of  the  class  of  most  of  those  in  this  hall. 
We  must  fall  back  on  that  individual  counsel  and  guidance  which 
is  the  heart  of  all  ministerial  activity,  whether  of  priest  or  layman. 
And  the  difficulty  is  great,  because  of  that  reserve  about  our 
inmost  thoughts  which  is  so  deep-seated  in  educated  people,  so 
hard  to  penetrate.  Men  and  women,  it  is  the  commonest  of 
experiences,  live  godly  lives ;  they  go  to  Church,  they  frequent 
sacraments,  they  are  active  in  good  works,  they  are  generous 
with  their  money.  But,  all  the  time,  they  live  on  a  low  level 
of  Christian  experience,  and  that  largely  because  of  a  reticence 
which  has  deterred  them  from  any  intercourse  with  others  about 
the  highest  things.  They  are  so  much  afraid  of  extravagance 
in  religious  profession,  or  of  committing  errors  of  taste,  that  they 
will  not  speak  at  all.  Indeed,  it  is  a  natural  instinct  with  us 
all  jealously  to  guard  the  secret  places  of  the  soul ;  we  do  not 
talk  much  of  the  things  which  we  feel  most  deeply.  But  it  is 
clear  that  here  is  a  hindrance  to  the  spiritual  life  which  can  only 
be  overcome  by  personal  ministration.  The  clergy,  to  be  sure, 
are  expected  to  take  the  initiative,  and  perhaps  we  are  not  ready 
enough  to  do  this.  For  the  truth  is,  that  many  very  shy  people 
are  extremely  grateful  for  encouragement  to  speak  of  their  inmost 
selves.  And  ten  minutes  of  such  intercourse  may  be  more  fruitful 
than  much  elaborate  organization  and  many  sermons.  The  vast 
influence  of  the  late  Bishop  Wilkinson  was  due  much  more, 
I  believe,  to  his  private  ministrations  than  to  his  public  addresses 
or  his  many  books.  And  if  this  is  true  of  the  intercourse  between 
priest  and  people,  it  is  also  true  in  other  directions  of  the  in 
fluence  which  lay  people  have  over  each  other.  The  effect  of 
a  few  words  of  sympathy  from  a  man  to  his  friend,  or  from  one 
woman  in  society  to  another,  may  be  inestimable.  The  spiritual 
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loneliness  of  many  people  is  that  which  keeps  them  from  that  entire 
consecration  of  their  lives  to  the  highest  which  they,  at  heart, 
desire.  The  call  of  the  Church  to  consecration,  to  the  hallowing 
of  the  secular  life,  cannot  be  clearly  heard  if  no  one  ever  speaks 
of  it  to  his  neighbour.  I  will  venture  to  give  one  illustration 
of  the  spiritual  destitution  which  is  caused  by  this  temper  of 
reticence.  Sermons  are  continually  preached  about  prayer  ;  every 
counsel  of  the  spiritual  life  presupposes  the  habit  of  prayer.  Yet 
how  many  men  and  women  are  there  to-day,  eagerly  desiring  the 
highest  things,  willing  enough  to  offer  their  best  to  God,  who 
have  never  learnt  to  use  in  any  adequate  measure  the  oppor 
tunities  of  prayer  !  As  boys  and  girls  they  were  taught  to  say 
simple  words  at  their  mother's  knee ;  and  they  have  not  aban 
doned  the  practice ;  they  maintain  it ;  they  value  it.  But  they 
have  never  learnt  any  new  prayers,  nor  have  they  ever  learnt 
to  make  prayers  in  their  own  words.  They  go  on  with  the 
childish  petitions  of  the  past ;  they  have  no  others.  That  is  no 
imaginary  picture.  It  is  true  of  a  larger  number  of  serious  people 
than  we  quite  realize.  How  are  they  to  be  helped  ?  So  far  as 
public  ministrations  go,  the  growing  use  among  us  of  unwritten 
or  informal  prayers  at  Quiet  Days  and  Retreats  has  been  found 
by  many  to  be  very  useful  in  this  regard.  Our  Liturgy  is  indeed 
a  great  inheritance  of  devotion ;  next  to  the  English  Bible,  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  stands  as  the  bond  of  our  spiritual 
fellowship.  But  it  has  at  times  been  allowed  to  supersede  or 
to  exclude — not  only  in  public,  but  in  private — the  natural  and 
unstudied  utterance  of  the  soul.  And  the  occasional  use  of 
extempore  prayer  in  public  ministrations  may  give  lessons  in 
prayer  even  to  those  who  know  from  experience  the  value  of 
the  daily  offices  of  the  Church.  But,  in  any  case— and  this  is 
what  I  have  ventured  to  plead  for  throughout — it  is  by  informal 
ministration,  by  a  freer  intercourse  of  serious  people  with 
serious  people,  that  we  can  help  each  other  best  to  realize  the 
nearness  of  the  spiritual  order  and  thus  to  acquire  the  instinct 
of  prayer. 

3.  We  have  been  trying  to  think  how  the  Church's  call  may  be 
made  most  effective  for  others  through  our  ministrations.  But  God 
forbid  that  we  should  forget  that  it  is  primarily  a  call  to  ourselves. 
Discipleship  comes  before  apostleship.  Religion  consists  neither 
in  loyal  service,  nor  in  well-founded  belief,  although  it  includes 
these.  It  is  the  continual  conviction  of  the  nearness  of  the 
spiritual  order,  the  sense  that  we  are  always  surrounded  by  hea 
venly  powers,  guiding  us  this  way  and  that  into  the  paths  wherein 
we  should  walk ;  it  is  the  practice  of  the  presence  of  God.  And 
while  we  speak  of  consecrating  our  gifts  and  our  opportunities 
whole-heartedly  to  Him  Who  gave  them,  it  is  not  well  to  speak  of 
consecrating  ourselves.  There  is  no  such  phrase  in  the  New 
Testament.  Only  one  could  say  "  I  consecrate  Myself".  It 
is  surely  significant  that  the  verb  "  to  consecrate  "  is  always  used 
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in  the  New  Testament  of  the  saints,  in  the  passive  voice.  They 
"  are  being  consecrated  "  (Heb.  ii.  1 1) ;  they  do  not  consecrate 
themselves.  The  Church  calls  us  to  our  opportunity,  to  the 
region  of  spiritual  truth  and  peace.  But  she  can  do  no  more 
than  call  us.  The  rest  is  with  the  Church's  Master.  All  the 
high  ideals  that  have  been  placed  before  us,  all  the  wise  counsels 
to  which  we  have  b'een  privileged  to  listen — all  these  are  the 
Church's  call.  For  them  we  give  thanks,  and  we  shall  go  back 
to  our  work  encouraged  and  uplifted  by  the  sense  of  membership 
in  the  great  company  of  the  faithful  who  are  called  to  be  saints. 
But  a  true  consecration  is  not  born  of  these.  It  is  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit,  Who  grants  it  in  hours  of  routine,  in  the  sadness  of  disap 
pointment,  in  the  loneliness  of  spiritual  perplexity,  just  as  surely 
as  in  the  bustle  of  organization  or  the  joy  of  achievement.  It 
is  the  very  purpose  of  the  Congress  that  we  may  learn  to  seek 
this  gift,  and  to  seek  it  thus.  So  seeking,  we  shall  find ;  so  at 
the  great  service  of  thanksgiving  to-morrow  shall  the  offering  of 
the  nations  be  acceptable — as  St.  Paul  has  it  (Rom.  xv.  16) — 
being  consecrated  in  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  REV.  DR.  A.  W.  ROBINSON  said:  We  believe,  as  all  Chris 
tians  believe,  that  the  claim  of  God  upon  us  is  an  absolute  and 
incontestable  claim.  In  all  the  senses  in  which  one  of  ourselves 
can  say  of  a  thing,  "  That  is  mine,"  the  Lord  God  can  say  it,  does 
say  it,  of  us.  A  man  who  builds  a  house,  originating  and  designing 
it,  has  perhaps  the  best  of  all  right  to  say,  "  That  is  my  house." 
The  man  who  purchases  it,  gives  the  equivalent  for  it,  he  feels  that 
he  may  consider  it  to  be  his  own.  And  the  man  who  selects  it 
and  takes  it  to  live  in  it,  he  also  is  quite  well  understood  when 
he  says  of  it,  "  That  is  my  house."  "  And  thus  saith  the  Lord  that 
created  thee,  and  He  that  formed  thee,  thou  art  Mine."  And 
more :  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  that  created  thee,  I  have  redeemed 
thee,  thou  art  Mine."  Nor  is  even  this  the  statement  in  its 
completeness.  "Thus  saith  the  Lord  that  created  thee,  and  He 
that  formed  thee,  I  have  called  thee  by  thy  name,  thou  art  Mine." 
In  each  and  every  sense — and  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  add  to 
these  senses  of  the  little  word — in  each  and  every  sense,  God,  as 
He  looks  down  upon  us  all,  is  entitled  to  say,  "  Thou,  and  thou, 
and.  thou,  art  Mine."  By  creation,  by  redemption,  and  by  His 
election,  we  are  His.  He  has  set  His  mark  upon  us,  that  we  may 
be  "a  people  of  possession",  "an  habitation  of  God  through  the 
Spirit."  That  is  the  truth  which  is  written  large  over  our  Bibles 
and  Prayer  Books.  Personal  consecration  is  the  absolute  response 
to  the  absolute  claim  of  God.  It  is  the  entire  yielding  of  all  right 
of  ownership,  and  direction,  and  credit ;  the  saying  from  the  heart, 
"  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,"  that "  God 
may  be  all  in  all".  The  call  to  consecration,  though  it  is  most 
gently  made,  is  a  tremendous  call.  We  must  not  wonder  if  we 
and  others  are  slow  to  welcome  it.  Often  and  often  we  would 
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rather  not  have  heard  it,  and  the  probability  is  that  we  have 
as  yet  most  imperfectly  surrendered  ourselves  to  obey  it.  And 
why  have  we  hesitated?  If  the  simple  truth  must  be  told,  we 
have  been  afraid.  Yes,  we  cannot  disguise  it;  we  have  been 
afraid  of  God,  and  of  what  might  result  from  the  acknowledge 
ment  of  His  mastership  over  us. 

There  lingers  a  tradition  in  one  of  the  islands  of  the  southern 
seas  of  a  hero  long  ago,  who,  for  his  great  services,  came  to  be 
known  as  the  "  Elevator  of  the  Heavens ".  Time  was,  so  the 
legend  ran,  when  the  sky  was  very  much  nearer  to  the  earth, 
oppressively  near.  By  immense  effort,  this  strongest  of  strong 
men  succeeded  in  lifting  the  overhanging  vault,  at  first  a  little, 
then  farther  and  farther,  until  it  stood  where  it  remains  to-day. 
The  benefit  was  deemed  to  be  worthy  of  a  grateful  remembrance. 
Do  we  not  detect  in  the  rude,  primitive  tale  the  expression  of 
feelings  and  thoughts  with  which  we  are  all  too  familiar?  Was 
not  the  cry  of  St.  Peter,  when  he  found  himself  confronted  by  the 
supernatural  in  the  ship  beside  him,  another  expression?  Have 
not  we  ourselves  been  guilty  of  his  inconsistency,  when,  in  one 
and  the  same  breath,  we  have  acknowledged  our  "  Lord ",  and 
yet  prayed  Him  to  "depart"  from  us?  We,  too,  have  been 
oppressed  by  the  terrible  closeness  of  the  One  who  is  "  never 
so  far  off  as  even  to  be  near  ".  And  we  have  had  our  own  ways 
of  keeping  our  distance  from  the  Presence  that  was  more  than  we 
could  bear.  Yes,  it  is  but  the  simple  truth ;  we  have  been,  and 
perhaps  we  are  still,  afraid.  And  why  afraid  ?  Is  the  fault  in  us, 
or  is  it  in  Him  ?  If  in  us,  as  we  are  persuaded  it  must  be,  then 
how  has  the  mistrust  and  suspicion  arisen  ?  Is  it  to  be  traced  to 
want  of  heart,  or  merely  to  want  of  thought?  Both  causes  are 
at  work.  We  cannot  deny  that  St.  Peter  spoke  for  us  all  when 
he  said,  "  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord."  Sin  has  been  a  sundering 
cause  ;  sin  has  produced  a  sense  of  incompatibility,  and  has  made 
us  shrink  from  the  thought  of  a  more  intimate  fellowship.  Every 
sinner,  from  the  first,  has  had  to  confess,  "  I  heard  Thy  voice,  and 
I  was  afraid,  and  I  hid  myself."  But  though  sin  is  the  principal 
cause,  it  is  not  the  only  one.  Even  when  we  have  learned  to 
recognize  the  evil  in  our  own  hearts,  and  have  sought  to  have 
it  cleansed  away  by  the  divine  forgiveness,  which  flows  unre 
strained  into  penitent  souls ;  even  then  we  may  need  to  learn 
a  great  lesson  of  the  intellect.  "  Faults  in  the  life  breed  errors 
in  the  brain,"  and  there  is  no  error  more  persistent  than  a  false 
conception  of  the  effect  which  the  supernatural  will  produce  upon 
lives  that  are  yielded  to  its  influence. 

Some  years  ago,  Professor  Stokes  read  a  paper  to  a  gathering 
of  men  at  Cambridge  upon  the  process  of  evolution  in  nature. 
When  he  had  finished,  one  of  the  audience  begged  him  to  be 
so  good  as  to  explain  the  difference  between  the  natural  and  the 
supernatural.  The  question  was  addressed  to  a  man  who  was 
regarded  as  a  master  by  the  keenest  investigators  of  physical 
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phenomena,  and  who  was  well  known  to  be  a  reverent  student 
of  the  deeper  mysteries  of  the  faith.  What  would  he  say  ?  After 
an  interval  he  slowly  rose.  A  beautiful  smile  broke  over  his  face. 
"  My  mind  is  not  a  metaphysical  one."  That  was  all,  and  he  sat 
down.  He  had  declined  the  speculative  problem,  and  some  of 
us  felt  more  than  ever  that  he  was  the  wisest  man  in  the  room. 
No  man  is  able  to  tell  us  the  difference  between  the  natural  and 
the  supernatural.  But  that  is  not  our  question.  Our  question  is 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  supernatural.  For  answering  that  we  have 
abundance  of  material.  And  the  answer  is  as  simple  as  it  is 
commonly  unexpected.  The  effect  of  the  supernatural  is — the 
natural !  So  it  was  in  the  creation  of  nature.  So  it  is  in  the 
revelation  and  new  creation  of  Grace.  When  we  take  the  life 
in  which  the  divine  was  perfectly  manifested,  what  do  we  find? 
If  we  had  seen  our  Lord  in  the  flesh,  and  had  been  told  Who  He 
was,  what  would  have  surprised  us  most  in  His  appearance  and 
behaviour  ?  Surely,  its  perfect  simplicity,  the  absence  of  anything 
in  the  least  artificial.  There  was  nothing  distinctive  in  His  dress, 
or  peculiar  in  His  modes  of  speech.  He  showed  no  disdain  for 
the  commonplace ;  He  revealed  the  glory  of  it.  He  Himself 
might  have  passed  unobserved  amongst  the  crowds  of  peasants, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  rare  dignity  and  beauty,  the  purity  and 
grace,  of  a  holiness  which  could  not  be  hid.  He  is  the  supreme 
example  of  the  law  that  there  is  most  of  the  human  where  there 
is  most  of  the  divine.  The  Son  of  God  is  perfect  man.  And  see 
how  He  deals  with  the  disciple  who  had  fallen  at  His  feet  in 
terror  at  the  thought  of  what  His  call  might  involve.  "  Jesus 
said  unto  Simon,  Fear  not."  And  the  explanation  was  added. 
The  new  life  was  not,  after  all,  to  be  so  very  unlike  the  old. 
As  he  had  been  in  his  element  in  the  one,  he  should  be  in  his 
element  in  the  other.  The  same  skill  and  resource  and  enjoy 
ment  of  success  which  had  qualified  for  the  craft  of  the  fisherman 
should  be  carried  over  and  made  available  in  a  nobler  sphere 
of  activity.  "  From  henceforth  thou  shalt  catch  men  ! "  The 
effect  of  the  supernatural,  then,  is  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil 
and  to  perfect  the  natural.  Possibly  we  have  known  persons 
whose  thoughts  were  greatly  devoted  to  religion,  and  who  have 
stood  to  us  as  types  of  what  devotion  could  produce ;  and  we 
have  not  been  attracted  to  them.  They  have  seemed  to  us  out 
of  touch  with  a  great  deal  that  was  healthy  and  amiable  in  the 
life  around  them ;  there  was  something  forced,  or  even  fanatical 
in  their  manner ;  their  phraseology  was  too  exclusively  that  of 
a  school  to  which  they  belonged,  and  gave  little  evidence  of  inde 
pendent  thought.  They  lacked  the  freshness  and  freedom  of 
a  genuine  humanity.  And  we  have  been  tempted  to  say  to' our 
selves,  "  If  this  is  the  outcome  of  religious  devotion,  we  shall  do 
well  to  pause  before  giving  ourselves  more  completely  to  religion." 
But  if  so,  we  have  been  altogether  too  hasty  in  our  conclusions. 
The  faults  we  observe  are  the  result,  not  of  too  much  grace,  but 
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of  too  little.  The  man  who  gives  himself  wholly  to  the  indwelling 
Spirit  will  not  be  led  either  to  eccentricity  or  conventionality. 
He  will  never  be  asked  to  contradict  any  of  his  finest  perceptions 
and  instincts.  The  more  he  is  possessed  by  the  divine,  the  more 
harmonious  and  individual  his  nature  will  become.  He  will  realize 
himself  in  a  degree  which  he  had  not  thought  to  be  possible. 
We  need  not  be  afraid  of  a  full  consecration.  "  Holiness  consists, 
not  in  doing  extraordinary  things,  but  in  doing  ordinary  things 
extraordinarily  well."  "When  a  man  lives  with  God,  his  voice 
shall  be  as  sweet  as  the  murmur  of  the  brook  and  the  rustle 
of  the  corn."  Let  us  settle  it  in  our  minds,  then,  once  and  for 
ever.  We  belong  to  God,  and  we  shall  never  be  ourselves  until 
we  are  filled  with  Him  Who  made  us  for  Himself.  There  are 
many  things  that  we  should  dread  as  we  journey  through  the 
world.  There  is  one  thing  of  which  we  never  need  be  afraid, 
and  that  is  the  call  of  God. 

The  REV.  EVAN  HOPKINS  said :  We  meet  together  as  Chris 
tians,  and  we  meet  together  as  Church-people.  We  are  con 
sidering  this  morning  the  question,  "  How  to  bring  home  to 
the  Church  God's  call  to  personal  consecration  ?  "  No  argument 
is  needed  to  show  that  the  corporate  power  and  efficiency  of  the 
Church  will  depend  on  the  individual  consecration  of  its  members. 
The  consecration,  not  of  the  clergy  only,  but  also  of  the  laity ; 
the  consecration  of  every  man  and  woman  of  which  the  whole 
Church  consists.  If  we  ask,  What  is  meant  by  personal  consecra 
tion  ?  the  answer  is  found  not  in  Holy  Scripture  alone,  but  also  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  that  priceless  heritage  which  belongs 
to  us  all  as  members  of  the  Anglican  Communion.  .  Apart  from 
Holy  Scripture  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  a  clearer,  more  beautiful 
and  scriptural  exposition  of  what  the  true  life  of  the  believer 
should  be  than  that  which  is  set  forth  in  this  matchless  com 
pendium  of  devotion. 

In  opening  my  subject  I  feel,  therefore,  I  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  some  of  those  pregnant  sentences  from  the  Prayer 
Book,  so  familiar  to  us  from  our  earliest  days.  Do  we  ask, 
then,  What  is  meant  by  the  consecrated  life?  Let  those  words 
in  the  General  Thanksgiving  answer  us :  "  And  we  beseech 
Thee,  give  us  that  due  sense  of  all  Thy  mercies,  that  our  hearts 
may  be  unfeignedly  thankful,  and  that  we  show  forth  Thy 
praise  not  only  with  our  lips  but  in  our  lives,  by  giving  up  our 
selves  to  Thy  service,  and  by  walking  before  Thee  in  holiness 
and  righteousness  all  our  days."  There  we  have  the  motive,  hav 
ing  a  due  sense  of  all  God's  mercies ;  and  there  we  have  the  act  of 
consecration  itself,  giving  up  ourselves  :  not  merely  our  posses 
sions,  ourselves,  to  God's  service.  Then  let  us  note  the  emphasis 
that  the  Prayer  Book  lays  on  the  state  of  the  heart — the  condition 
of  the  man  within.  It  teaches  us  that  in  order  to  practical  holi 
ness  we  must  work  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  and  not 
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from  the  circumference  to  the  centre.  We  must  begin  with  the 
springs  of  conduct  rather  than  with  the  conduct  itself;  that  is, 
with  the  thoughts,  and  the  desires,  and  the  volitions  of  our  inmost 
being.  That  which  is  merely  external,  formal,  or  ceremonial  will 
avail  nothing.  The  late  Rev.  James  Vaughan,  of  Brighton,  that 
deeply  taught  servant  of  God,  has  beautifully  put  it.  He  said  : 
"  Every  good  thing  and  every  bad  thing  in  a  man  is  first  an 
imagination,  then  a  desire,  and  then  an  intention,  then  an  act, 
and  then  a  habit ;  and  all  this  chain  lies  coiled  round  the  heart." 
Out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life.  To  purify  the  stream  we 
must  begin  at  the  source.  So  we  pray,  "  Cleanse  the  thoughts  of 
our  hearts,"  and  "  Grant  that  ...  we  may  think  those  things 
that  be  good " /  that  is,  in  order  that  we  may  perform  them. 
Again,  "  And  that  we  may  obtain  that  which  Thou  dost  promise, 
make  us  to  love  that  which  Thou  dost  command."  "  Grant  unto 
Thy  people  that  they  may  love  the  thing  which  Thou  commandest 
and  desire  that  which  Thou  dost  promise,  so  that  among  the 
sundry  and  manifold  changes  of  the  world  our  hearts  may  surely 
there  be  fixed  where  true  joys  are  to  be  found."  Then  let  us 
observe  with  what  clearness  the  Prayer  Book  teaches  us  how  all 
this  is  to  be  brought  about.  Not  by  mere  human  energy,  or  any 
external  process,  but  by  a  power  that  is  from  above,  supernatural 
and  divine.  So  we  are  taught  to  pray,  "  Grant  that  by  Thy  holy 
inspiration  we  may  think  those  things  that  be  good."  "  Cleanse 
the  thoughts  of  our  hearts  by  the  inspiration  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit." 
It  is  by  the  very  in-breathing  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost  that  the 
change  is  wrought  and  the  transformation  is  effected.  Time  will 
not  allow  me  to  quote  further.  I  can  only  briefly  allude  to  two 
other  points.  In  the  Order  of  Confirmation,  which  is  intended 
for  those  who  are  baptized  and  have  come  to  years  of  discretion, 
what  have  we  but  a  service  for  personal  consecration  to  God,  and 
for  the  enduement  of  power  for  life  and  walk. 

And  then  last,  but  not  least,  there  is  the  Holy  Communion 
Service,  in  which  we  are  continually  reminded  what  is  the  true, 
normal  attitude  of  the  redeemed  soul.  We  are  taught  to  say, 
"And  here  we  offer  and  present  unto  Thee,  O  Lord,  ourselves, 
our  souls  and  bodies,  to  be  a  reasonable,  holy,  and  lively  sacrifice 
unto  Thee."  This,  then,  is  personal  consecration  according  to 
the  Prayer  Book.  How  familiar  all  this  sounds — so  familiar  that 
it  has  almost  become  common-place.  But,  as  Coleridge  says, 
"  To  restore  a  common-place  truth  to  its  first  uncommon  lustre, 
you  need  only  translate  it  into  action."  Faith  in  action  works 
the  change. 

And  when  we  turn  to  the  Scriptures,  see  what  encouragement 
God  gives  to  the  soul  who  would  live  the  consecrated  life, 
(i)  There  is  God's  purpose  in  calling  us  :  "Who  saved  us,  and 
called  us  with  a  holy  calling."  His  purpose  is  "  that  we  should 
be  holy  and  without  blame  before  Him  in  love " ;  and  that  we 
should  be  "  conformed  to  the  image  of  His  Son."  (2)  There 
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is  God's  purpose  in  our  regeneration.  "We  are  His  workman 
ship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works,  which  God 
hath  before  ordained  that  we  should  walk  in  them."  We 
are  His  work  of  art,  His  poem.  He  has  remade  us  with  a 
definite  purpose.  The  man  who  makes  a  plough  makes  it  with 
a  definite  object — that  it  should  be  an  instrument  for  ploughing. 
So  God  has  recreated  us  in  Christ  unto  good  works.  We  are 
made  for  holiness.  (3)  There  is  God's  purpose  in  His  endow 
ment — in  the  provision  of  His  grace.  "The  Divine  power  hath 
given  us  all  things  that  pertain  unto  life  and  godliness."  (4)  And 
there  is  God's  purpose  in  His  indwelling.  "  Faithful  is  He  Who 
hath  called  us,  Who  also  will  do  it."  Will  do  what  ?  Consecrate 
us  wholly — spirit,  soul,  and  body — and  then  preserve  us  blameless. 
This  is  God's  purpose  in  working  in  us.  If  you  are  on  the  side 
of  holiness,  God's  purpose  is  on  your  side,  and  God's  power 
works  along  the  line  of  His  purpose.  "Working  in  you  that 
which  is  well  pleasing  in  His  sight." 

But  nothing  is  more  common,  even  among  Christian  people, 
than  the  habit  of  accepting  all  that  is  said  about  God's  call  to 
personal  consecration,  and  then  finding  a  refuge  for  their  unbelief 
in  the  plea  that  circumstances  make  all  the  difference ;  that  it 
is  only  under  favourable  conditions  that  it  is  possible  to  live  the 
consecrated  life.  Everything,  they  say,  depends  on  the  environ 
ment.  Well,  I  would  answer,  there  is  something  nearer  to  us, 
and  more  potent  even  than  environment.  Let  me  use  an  illus 
tration.  In  a  certain  place  in  the  Eastern  Counties  there  is  a 
well-known  pond  whose  waters  have  never  been  frozen  within  the 
memory  of  man.  No  matter  how  severe  the  winter,  and  how 
prolonged  the  frost,  while  other  neighbouring  ponds  are  covered 
with  ice,  the  waters  of  this  pond  remain  free  and  changeless. 
The  secret  of  its  perpetual  deliverance  from  the  binding  influences 
of  frost  is  the  existence  in  the  centre  of  the  pond  of  a  hot  spring 
that  never  ceases  to  flow  upwards  from  within.  We  have  there 
a  picture  of  what  Christ  can  be  to  the  consecrated  soul.  Christ 
can  be  nearer  to  us  than  circumstances.  Circumstances  are  the 
things  that  stand  around.  The  risen  Christ  is  He  Who  dwells 
within  us.  Circumstances  are  ever  changing.  Christ  remains 
ever  the  same — yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever.  Christ  is 
superior  to  environment.  But  the  question  to  be  answered  is, 
How  to  bring  home  to  the  Church  God's  call  to  personal  conse 
cration?  What  practical  methods  can  be  suggested  to  this  end? 
It  may  be  done  :  (i)  By  means  of  conferences  or  conventions,  at 
which  communicants  should  be  led  to  wait  upon  God,  and  at 
which  the  possibilities  of  grace  and  of  faith  should  be  clearly  set 
forth.  A  step  in  this  direction  has  recently  been  taken  in  more 
than  one  diocese.  I  would  mention  especially  the  Conference 
held  in  November  last  in  the  Winchester  Diocese  at  Ryde,  at 
which  the  Bishop  of  Southampton  presided.  And  the  Convention 
at  Birmingham  in  February  last,  presided  over  by  the  Bishop  of 
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the  diocese.  The  large  attendances  and  keen  interest  manifested 
on  those  occasions  point  to  the  fact  that  such  efforts  appeal  to 
one  of  the  deepest  needs  in  the  hearts  of  multitudes  of  Christians 
to-day,  who  are  seeking  to  know  the  secret  of  a  fuller  life.  But 
much  more  remains  to  be  done  in  this  direction.  What  is 
needed  is:  (i)  That  we  give  ourselves  time  to  get  quiet  before 
God  ;  "  Be  still  and  know  that  I  am  God."  (2)  That  we  withdraw 
ourselves,  at  certain  seasons,  from  the  distractions  of  life,  and 
from  the  pressure  of  even  legitimate  occupations.  (3)  That  at 
such  seasons  of  prayer  and  meditation,  God's  claims  should  be 
steadily  kept  before  us,  the  all-sufficiency  of  Christ  to  meet  every 
emergency,  and  the  fullness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  our  equipment 
for  service  should  be  distinctly  set  forth.  (4)  Let  these  con 
ventions  be  conducted  by  those  who  know  how  to  present  the 
truth  with  defmiteness  as  to  their  aim  and  object,  and  with  a 
sequence  and  progress  as  the  convention  proceeds.  Let  conse 
cration  to  God  be  presented .  not  merely  as  an  aspiration  or  an 
ideal,  but  as  an  experience  that  is  possible  to  all,  and  definite 
blessing  will  be  the  result.  At  the  opening  of  a  convention  some 
years  ago,  a  visitor  asked  the  chairman,  who  was  about  to  preside, 
this  question,  "  What  particular  idea  is  this  convention  intended 
to  promote  ? "  "  The  object  of  this  convention,"  replied  the 
chairman,  "is  to  convert  the  idea  into  the  reality."  Because  of 
the  multiplicity  of  engagements — the  rush  and  pressure  of  modern 
life — we  are  in  danger,  as  Christians,  of  becoming  shallow  and 
superficial.  Perhaps  there  was  never  a  time  when  it  was  so 
necessary  as  now  to  hearken  to  our  blessed  Lord's  invitation, 
"Come  ye  yourselves  apart  and  rest  awhile."  Consecration  is 
impossible  to  those  who  have  no  time  to  be  holy — who  are  too 
busy  to  wait  upon  God.  We  are  told  how  one  of  our  greatest 
of  English  engineers  is  said  to  have  accomplished  his  most 
marvellous  triumphs.  He  threw  bridges  over  almost  impossible 
ravines,  and  pierced  the  eternal  mountains  for  his  tunnels  and 
viaducts.  Sometimes  a  difficulty  brought  all  the  works  to  a 
standstill.  Then  he  would  shut  himself  up  in  his  room,  eat 
nothing,  speak  to  no  one,  and  abandon  himself  entirely  to  the 
contemplation  of  that  on  which  his  heart  was  set.  And  at  the 
end  of  two  or  three  days  he  would  come  forth  serene  and  calm, 
walk  to  the  spot,  and  quietly  give  orders  that  seemed  the  result 
of  superhuman  intuition.  And  the  difficulty  was  overcome.  If 
this  is  true  in  the  natural  plan,  and  in  relation  to  physical  laws, 
it  is  emphatically  true  in  the  supernatural  sphere,  and  in  relation 
to  the  laws  of  the  spiritual  life.  "  We  must  know  what  it  is  to 
be  still  before  God ; "  to  hear  His  voice,  if  we  would  be  taught 
by  Him  the  secret  of  the  triumphant  life.  Let  me,  before  I  sit 
down,  make  a  brief  allusion  to  the  annual  convention  for  the 
deepening  of  spiritual  life,  held  at  Keswick.  For  more  than 
thirty  years  this  convention  has  been  regularly  held.  The  interest 
during  the  whole  of  that  period  has  never  waned,  but  deepened. 
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The  attendances  have  steadily  increased,  and  the  blessings 
realized  by  longing  souls  are  as  marked  and  definite  as  ever ; 
while  its  influence  on  missionary  work  and  enterprise  is  felt 
to-day  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Two  large  tents,  each  capable 
of  holding  nearly  2,500  people,  are  needed  to  accommodate  the 
earnest  crowds  that  come  there  year  by  year  for  a  week  or  ten 
days  at  the  end  of  July.  What  do  they  come  for?  Not  for 
religious  excitement.  Not  to  hear  eloquent  addresses.  Not  to 
listen  to  the  appeals  of  famous  orators.  But  to  meet  with  God ; 
to  wait  upon  Him.  Nothing  can  be  more  impressive  than  the 
solemn  stillness  and  devout  reverence  that  so  often  mark  those 
sacred  gatherings.  They  come  to  be  put  right  with  God.  The 
pressing  need  of  the  Church  is  spiritual  adjustment,  because  the 
prevailing  malady  amongst  so  many  of  her  members  is  spiritual 
dislocation.  They  come  to  be  brought  into  a  condition  of  soul- 
harmony  with  God.  "Such  an  adjustment,"  as  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  recently  said,  "  as  shall  constitute  an  inward  emancipa 
tion  from  the  service  of  sin."  Let  this  be  brought  about  amongst 
the  communicants  of  our  Church,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  will  be 
known  as  the  Comforter  instead  of  a  Reprover.  His  power  will 
be  manifested,  and  we  shall  have  an  army  of  warriors  ready  for 
the  battle — a  multitude  of  workers  "  meet  for  the  Master's  use  ", 
and  a  host  of  witnesses  who  are  showing  forth  "  the  excellencies 
of  Him  Who  has  called  them  out  of  darkness  into  His  marvellous 
light." 
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THE  WORD  OF  GOD 

By  WILLIAM  PORCHER  Du  BOSE,  M.A.,  S.T.D.,  Professor  of 
Exegesis  in  the  University  of  the  South. 

The  permanence  of  Christianity,  the  fulfilment  of  our  Lord's 
promise  that  He  shall  be  with  us  to  the  end  of  the  world,  rests 
or  depends,  as  the  case  may  be,  upon  four  conditions.  That 
is  to  say,  these  four  conditions  are  matters  of  contingency  or 
of  certitude  according  as  we  look  upon  them  from  the  standpoint 
of  speculation  or  of  faith. 

In  the  first  place,  the  permanence  of  Christianity  rests  upon  the 
amount  of  truth  or  reality  that  belongs  to  it  in  itself.  If  He  Who 
is  the  embodiment  and  expression  to  us  of  Christianity  is  in  fact 
all  that  He  is  in  our  faith,  the  Incarnate  Word  of  God — the  divine 
expression  to  us,  not  only  of  both  God  and  ourselves,  but  of  the 
consummated  oneness  of  God  and  ourselves — then  in  that  truth 
we  have  the  ground  of  our  assurance  that  He  is  a  permanent  part 
as  of  ourselves,  so  also  in  the  life  of  the  world.  Our  Lord  entrusted 
His  truth  to  its  own  power  of  self-verification  ;  the  work  His  Father 
had  given  Him  to  accomplish  in  the  world,  the  work  actually  ac 
complished  by  Him  in  the  world,  that  was  to  be  His  witness  that 
He  was  from  God.  After  two  millenniums  of  trial,  we  do  not 
admit  that  Christianity  still  awaits  the  results  of  further  experi 
mentation  to  settle  the  question  of  its  truth.  We  do  not  doubt 
the  future  of  Christianity,  because  we  do  not  question  the  truth 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

What  we  need  now  is  not,  in  behalf  of  Christianity,  to  know 
that  it  is  essentially  and  eternally  true,  but,  in  behalf  of  ourselves, 
better  to  understand  and  more  fully  to  agree  wherein  it  is  true 
essentially  and  eternally. 

There  are  certain  ideas  or  conceptions  that  are  now  to  us  so 
inevitable  and  necessary  parts  of  religion  as  to  appear  a  priori 
self-evident.  We  could  no  longer  conceive  of  religion  other 
wise  than  in  terms  of  Incarnation.  The  consummated  rela 
tion  between  God  and  man,  man  and  God,  will  be  henceforth 
unthinkable  apart  from  that  unity  of  both  realized  for  us  and 
manifested  to  us  in  the  Divine-human  Person  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Incarnation  of  God  is  not  in  Christ  alone,  but  in  humanity 
in  Him.  There  could  be  no  Incarnation  including  us  and  our 
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part  in  it,  which  should  not  involve  a  process  of  bringing  us  into 
the  spiritual  and  moral  oneness  with  God  necessary  to  His  being 
one  with  us.  There  could  be  no  incarnation  without  atonement, 
in  the  New  Testament  sense,  God  in  Christ  reconciling  us  to 
Himself,  and  equally  we  in  Christ  reconciled  unto  God. 

The  end  of  incarnation  and  atonement  can  be  none  other  than, 
negatively,  our  redemption  from  sin  and  death ;  and,  positively, 
our  completion  in  holiness  and  life. 

These  four  truths  or  facts  of  human  experience,  incarnation, 
atonement,  redemption,  completion,  may  be  taken  as  constituting 
the  process  of  human  salvation,  and  so  realizing  and  expressing 
the  function  of  religion  ;  which  is,  not  alone  theoretically  to 
reveal,  but  practically  and  actually  to  effect,  or  to  enable  us  to 
effect,  the  whole  truth  of  life  and  destiny. 

Now  Jesus  Christ  is  the  perfect  symbol  to  us  of  all  these  realities 
of  spiritual  experience.  We  accept  Him  as  the  divine  revelation 
or  manifestation  to  us  of  them,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
find  in  Him  the  human  realization  and  fulfilment  of  them.  The 
only  immediate  and  direct,  all-expressing  and  all-effecting  word  of 
God  is  the  Incarnate  Word  of  God.  To  know  the  living  and  true 
God,  and  Jesus  Christ  Whom  He  has  sent,  in  Whom  He  has  not 
only  fully  revealed  but  wholly  given  Himself,  is  the  substance  of 
divine  truth,  as  it  is  the  sum  of  eternal  life.  Jesus  Christ  recapitu 
lates  in  Himself  the  whole  evolution  of  human  nature,  life,  and 
destiny.  We  should  need  no  word  of  God  beyond  Him,  if  with 
out  further  word  He  could  be  livingly  presented  to  the  intelligence, 
the  affection,  and  the  acceptance  of  us  all. 

But,  as  things  are,  we  do  stand  in  need  of  further  word  from 
God,  and  that  can  be  furnished  no  otherwise  than  through  the 
personal  witness  or  testimony  of  those  to  whom  the  Incarnate 
Word  was  first  and  immediately  given  and  revealed.  The  truth 
and  consequent  permanence  of  Christianity  depends  then  or 
rests,  in  the  second  place,  upon  the  claim  of  the  Written  Word, 
or  the  Scriptures,  to  be  the  true  and  the  sufficient  record  of  the 
Incarnate  Word — Whom  we  know,  and  can  know,  only  through 
it.  I  have  nothing  to  say  here  of  past  or  future  criticism  of  our 
Christian  Scriptures,  except  to  know  that  it  must,  and  to  desire 
that  it  shall,  have  its  perfect  work,  and  accomplish  that  for  which 
it  is  sent.  But,  whatever  that  may  be,  faith  can  surely,  at  this 
stage,  have  no  fear  as  to  the  truth  and  the  sufficiency  of  the 
witness  of  the  Gospels,  of  St.  Paul,  of  the  New  Testament  as 
a  whole,  to  the  historical  reality  as  well  as  to  the  spiritual  and 
divine  truth  of  Jesus  Christ.  Our  knowledge  of  Him  now  rests 
upon  too  much  more  than  only  even  that  testimony  to  admit  of 
serious  fear  for  it.  We  have  criteria  of  the  inherent  and  essential 
truth  of  Christ  and  Christianity,  which  are  now,  to  a  certain 
•extent,  independent  of  their  records;  however,  they  were,  in 
the  first  instance,  and  are  still  also,  otherwise  dependent  upon 
them.  To  the  spiritual  consciousness  that  knows  Christ,  and 
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in  proportion  as  it  knows  Him,  the  self-evidence  and  necessity 
of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Him,  and  as  it  is  reflected  from  the  pages 
of  the  New  Testament,  ceases  to  be  only  the  evidence  of  the 
records,  and  becomes  itself  an  evidence  of  the  substantial  truth 
of  the  records.  The  proof  is  itself  proved  by  the  tested  and 
self-evidencing  truth  of  that  which  it  proves.  Criticism  makes 
the  most  of  the  diversity  of  voices,  and  the  variety  of  points  of 
view  in  the  composite  Record  of  Christianity.  The  spiritual  unity 
and  wholeness  that  underlie  all  this  variety  and  diversity,  only 
need  and  await  adequate  understanding  and  exposition  to  make 
them  evident  to  the  faith  open  enough  and  large  enough  to 
receive  them. 

The  evidence,  then,  for  the  whole  truth  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
a  cumulation  of  reasons,  meanings,  and  experiences,  which  so 
stand  together  and  mutually  confirm  and  verify  one  another 
that  the  true  essential  faith  of  Christendom  is  not  going  to  be 
permanently  shaken  except  in  the  minds  of  those  who  do  not 
adequately  know  or  sufficiently  possess  it.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  faith  of  us  all  will  not  again  and  again  be  shaken, 
and  shaken  to  the  fall  of  all  of  us  who  have  not  the  divine  security 
against  falling.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  faith  of  the  time 
needs  to  be  shaken,  in  order  that  much  that  does  not  truly  belong 
to  it  may  be  shaken  off,  and  only  that  which  cannot  be  shaken 
may  remain.  But  the  real  truth  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  Christianity 
stands  upon  too  many  distinct  grounds  of  corroborative  evidence 
and  verification  to  be  disturbed  by  the  temporary  questioning  or 
uncertainty  of  any  one  or  more  of  them. 

The  Written  Word  is  the  ever  necessary  and  ever  valid  testimony 
of  those  to  whom  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  Christ.  But  it  is  the 
word  of  men  who  have  been  long  dead,  and  which  itself  lives  still 
only  in  the  perpetuation  of  their  life  in  us  who  are  at  any  time 
alive.  There  is  always  the  Living  Word  of  the  Church  ;  and  the 
permanence  of  Christianity  depends,  in  the  third  place,  upon  the 
continued  truth  of  that  utterance,  its  fidelity  to  the  Written  Word, 
and  through  that  to  the  immediate  and  Incarnate  Word  of  God. 
The  truth  of  the  Church — as  Organized  or  Organic  Christianity, 
as  Christ  in  humanity,  and  equally  not  alone  in  Himself,  and  not 
only  in  individual  human  souls — is  a  condition,  quite  on  a  par  with 
the  others,  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  to  be  with  us  always. 
The  question,  Where  is  the  Church?  may  be  a  real  one,  and 
even,  for  the  time,  a  difficult  if  not  an  unanswerable  one.  But, 
nevertheless,  the  Church  exists,  and  exists  as  One,  Holy,  Catho 
lic,  and  Apostolic.  There  is  truth  and  reality,  as  there  is  hope 
and  promise,  in  the  growing  instinct  and  disposition  among  us 
to  be  weary  and  ashamed  of  our  superficial  and  individualistic 
differences  and  separations,  and  to  come  back  together  upon  our 
essential  oneness  and  agreement  in  Christ  and  in  God.  There 
is  an  actual  One  Truth,  and  a  possible  One  Order  large  enough 
to  include  all  holy  diversities  of  gifts  and  operations ;  and  a  real 
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One  Life  and  Worship  in  which  all  our  voices  may  join  and  our 
hearts  beat  together  in  a  common  current  with  God  and  one 
another.  We  may  be  looking  for  the  Church  in  diverse  direc 
tions,  behind  us  or  before,  on  the  right  hand  or  on  the  left,  in 
submission  to  authority  or  in  the  freedom  of  consent.  The  thing 
is  that  we  shall  be  looking  for  it ;  and  if  we  are  really  looking, 
and  looking  for  really  It — the  unity  of  the  Body,  which  is  the 
only  actuality  of  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace — 
if,  I  say,  we  are  really  looking  for  this,  and  just  so  truly  as  we  are 
looking  for  it,  it  will  come,  and  come  more  or  less  speedily  and 
completely.  Meantime,  the  Church  is  here,  and  we  are  in  it,  and 
not  only  in  our  own  little  section  or  sect  of  it.  We  are  Church 
men,  not  in  the  sense  of  a  particular  Church,  but  of  the  Church 
which  is  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  which  Christ  fills  with  Himself, 
Who  is  our  Life.  Baptism  into  Him  is  a  divine  reality  of  unity 
with  Him  and  with  one  another  in  Him.  And  communion  with 
Him  in  the  oneness  of  the  common  life  of  God  and  us  is  a 
verifiable  act  and  reality  of  experience,  too  old,  too  universal, 
too  proved  and  accepted  by  Christian  consent,  to  be  haled  at 
this  late  day  before  the  bar  of  a  judgement  which,  so  long  as 
it  is  itself  outside  of  it,  is  alike  incapable  of  knowing  and  of 
judging  it. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  or  stage  of  the  Word  of  God,  stopping 
short  of  which  it  will  have  been  Incarnate,  Written,  or  Spoken 
in  vain.  It  is  the  Word  not  only  Spoken,  but  Heard  and  Done ; 
not  only  Living  and  Life-giving,  but  Lived.  And  that  involves 
a  condition  of  its  permanence  which  would  seem  to  be  much 
more  contingent  and  uncertain  than  those  we  have  been  con 
sidering.  However  the  Word  may  have  been  admitted  to  be 
true  in  Christ,  in  the  Scriptures,  in  the  Church  as  the  outward 
and  authoritative  Institution  of  it,  what  assurance  can  we  have 
that  Christianity  shall  continue  to  live  always  in  the  inward 
faith  and  life  of  men  in  the  world?  However  formally  and 
potentially  true  and  life-giving  in  itself,  may  not  the  Church  be 
or  become  actually  dead  through  lack  of  correspondence  and 
response  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  its  proper  and  only 
material  and  subjects?  May  there  not  be  a  time,  and  that 
time  very  soon,  when  if  Christ  should  come  He  would  find  no 
faith  upon  the  earth  ? 

The  answer  to  these  questionings  will,  I  think,  if  deeply  enough 
considered,  set  our  minds  at  rest  upon  this  last  point  also.  After 
all,  Christianity  comes  to  its  true  end  and  place  only  in  the  heart 
and  life  of  humanity,  in  the  men  of  this  world  for  whom  Christ 
lived  and  died,  for  whom  the  Scriptures  have  preserved  their  record 
of  Him,  to  whom  the  Church  speaks  and  ministers  in  His  name. 
The  truth  and  life  of  Christ  are  the  truth  and  life  of  humanity,  and 
of  every  man.  So  long  as  we  look  for  God  or  Christ,  or  the  eternal 
Spirit,  Who  is  the  only  true  life  of  men,  only  outside  ourselves  and 
outside  what  we  ourselves  are  in  and  through  them,  we  shall  never 
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find  the  certitude  we  desire.  Our  assurance  that  the  world  will 
never  lose  Christ  and  Christianity  is  to  be  found  in  the  imperish 
able  humanness  and  truth  of  the  cry,  which  is  that  of  humanity  and 
not  only  of  one  man  :  "  O  Lord,  Thou  hast  made  me  for  Thyself, 
and  my  heart  will  not  find  rest  until  it  rest  in  Thee  ! " 

THE    DEVOTIONAL   STUDY   OF   THE   BIBLE 
By  the  VERY  REV.  A.  F.  KIRKPATRICK,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ely. 

1.  What  do  we  understand  by  "The  Devotional  Study  of  the 
Bible "  ?     Is  it  not  such  a  study  as  will  teach  us  to  know  God 
and  to  know  ourselves,  that  we  may  have  fellowship  with  God, 
and  gain  from  Him  the  power  to  order  our  lives  according  to  His 
holy  will,  bringing  mind,  affections,  will,  in  fact  our  whole  selves, 
into   harmony   with    it?      It  is   a  pursuit  of  truth,  worthy  and 
desirable  for  its  own  sake ;  but  it  has  also  a  most  practical  aim. 
Such  knowledge  is  power.     Truth  known  and  believed  must  find 
expression  in  life. 

2.  The  central  and  final  revelation  of  the  knowledge  of  God 
and  the  destiny  of  man  has  been  made  in  the  Person  of  Jesus 
Christ.    We  must  study  not  only  how  that  revelation  was  recorded 
and  interpreted  by  those  who  "  beheld  His  glory  ",  but  what  was 
the  antecedent  preparation  which   made   it   possible.     All  holy 
Scripture  is  written  for  our  instruction,  not  the  New  Testament 
only.     The  New  Testament  is  rooted  in  the  history,  the  thought, 
the  language,  of  the  Old  Testament.     The  New  Testament  is  the 
verification  of  the  Old  Testament;  but  without  the  Old  Testa 
ment  the  New  Testament  would  be  an  isolated  and  unexplained 
phenomenon.     And  so  our  devotional  study  must  include  the 
Old  Testament.     But  not  a  few  are  asking  anxiously  nowadays, 
whether  modern  views  of  the  Old  Testament  have  not  destroyed  or 
at  least  seriously  impaired  this  use  of  it.     To  some  of  us  it  seems 
that  the  message  of  the  Old  Testament  has  become  far  clearer 
and  more  intelligible  than  it  once  was ;  but  I  want  to  try  to  point 
out  how  the  broad  features  of  that  message  are  not  and  cannot  be 
affected  by  research  into  the  character  of  its  records. 

3.  It  is  well  to  distinguish  the  devotional  and  religious  study 
of  the  Bible  from  the    historical   and   theological  study   of  it. 
They  are  indeed  most  intimately  connected  together,  for  devo 
tional  study  must  depend  on  and  gain  from  theological  study,  and 
theological  study  must,  if  it  is  worth  anything,  be  devotional.     But 
the  methods  are  different.     For  theological  study  it  is  essential 
to  trace  development ;   for  devotional  study  we  may  begin  with 
results.     Thus,   for   example,   theologically  the   first   chapter   of 
Genesis  may  have  to  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  many  centuries 
of  thought ;    from  the  devotional  point  of  view,  it  places  us  at 
once  in  the  right  position  for  the  study  of  all  that  is  to  follow :  it 
furnishes  the  key  to  the  whole,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
retrace  the  steps  by  which  the  result  has  been  attained. 
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4.  For   the   theological   study   of    the    Old   Testament   it    is 
important  to  fix  the  date  and  determine  the  literary  character 
of  the  several  books.     Not  so  for  the  devotional  study,  though 
such  literary  researches   may   often   be   helpful.     The   spiritual 
lessons  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  do  not  depend  on  the  unity  of  its 
authorship.     The  message  of  the  book  of  Job  is  independent  of 
the  question  whether  a  debate  actually  took  place  between  the 
sufferer  and  his  friends.     A  picture  is  not  worthless  because  it  is 
not  a  likeness   but   the   embodiment  of  an  idea  or  an  ideal ; 
a  character  is  instructive  in  so  far  as  it  is  true  to  human  nature 
and  interprets  us  to  ourselves.     The  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son 
loses  none  of  its  force  because  it  is  not  the  history  of  an  individual 
but  the  type  of  countless  individuals ;  and  in  the  Old  Testament 
biography  and  history  are  often  symbolic,  and  the  force  of  their 
message  for  us  depends  on  their  fidelity  to  human  nature. 

5.  Now  with  what  presuppositions  do  we  start  in  our  devo 
tional  study  of  the  Old  Testament  ?     As  Christians  we  start  with 
the  creed  of  our  baptism  to  guide  us.     We  are  not  going  to 
construct  a  religion  or  invent  a  creed,  but  we  are  going  to  look 
for  verifications  and  illustrations  which  will  confirm  and  illuminate 
our  faith.     Now  what  do  we  find,  broadly  speaking,  in  the  Old 
Testament  ? 

(1)  A  history  of  providence. — An  individual  chosen;  his  family 
preserved   and  growing  into   a   nation ;    that  nation  redeemed, 
guided,  disciplined,  dying  in  exile  but  restored  by  a  veritable 
resurrection,  preserved  through  the  most  deadly  persecution,  till 
it  becomes  the  seed-plot   of  the  world's  salvation.     Was  it  all 
chance  ?     Nay  surely ;  do  we  not  in  all  honesty  rightly  discern 
there  the  working  of  a  superintending  mind  and  a  controlling 
power,  and  find  the  confirmation  of  our  faith  in  God  the  Father 
All-sovereign?     Is  that  great  message  really  weakened   by  any 
doubts  as  to  dates  or  questions  as  to  authorship  of  books  ? 

(2)  A  history  of  redemption. — To  what  does  this  history  lead  up  ? 
"  In  the  fullness  of  time,  when  all  things  were  ready,  One  came, 
born  of  a  woman,  Who  by  the  manifestation  of  the  Truth  fulfilled 
the  office  of  the  prophets  ;  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself  crowned  the 
ministry  of  priests  and  illuminated  the  picture  of  the  righteous 
in   affliction ;  by  laying  open  the  springs  of  human  sympathy 
established   on  the  Cross  the  power  of  an  eternal  kingdom.1 " 
As  we  study  the  Old  Testament  we  realize  that  the  Incarnation 
is  no  isolated  event,  and  that  it  is  the  same  God  Who  of  old  time 
spoke  unto  the  fathers  in  the  prophets  Who  now  speaks  to  us  in 
the  person  of  a  Son.     The  preparation  made  by  the  old  order 
for  the  new  confirms  our  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

(3)  A  history  of  inspiration. — As  we  read  the  Old  Testament 
we   find   a   succession   of  men  claiming  to   be  the  representa 
tives  and  spokesmen  of  God,  and  justifying  their  claim  by  their 

1  Bp.  Westcott,  The  Historic  Faith,  p.  48. 
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profound  interpretation  of  the  history  of  the  nation,  by  their  lofty 
and  progressive  teaching  concerning  the  character  of  God,  by  the 
high  morality  which  they  inculcate,  by  their  wide  outlook  arid 
confident  forelock.  Nothing  in  the  history  of  the  world  can  be 
compared  with  prophecy  as  it  meets  us  in  ancient  Israel.  Are  we 
not  compelled  to  say  that  it  must  be  from  God  ?  Do  we  not 
rightly  find  in  it  the  confirmation  of  our  confession,  "  I  believe  in 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life,  Who  spake  through 
the  prophets  "  ?  Does  it  shake  that  belief  if  we  are  brought  to 
recognize  that  many  unknown  writers  had  a  share  in  compiling 
the  history  of  Israel ;  that  such  a  book  as  that  of  Jeremiah  is  not 
the  autograph  of  the  prophet,  but  is  largely  due  to  scribes  and 
disciples ;  that  anonymous  writings  have  been  incorporated  with 
the  acknowledged  utterances  of  famous  prophets  ? 

(4)  A  history  of  personal  intercourse  with  God. — We  find  there 
the  language  of  the  most  familiar  intimacy  with  God ;  we  hear 
the  voices  of  men  who  were  sure  that  they  knew  God  and 
might  address  Him  in  the  boldest  language  of  devotion.  Some 
of  that  language,  we  know,  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  not  of  the  Gospel ;  the  education  of  the  soul  is 
still  imperfect ;  but  successive  generations  of  Christians  have 
proved  by  experience  that  much  of  it  is  the  truest  and  sublimest 
language  of  address  to  God  of  which  man  is  capable,  expanding 
in  the  fullness  of  its  meaning  as  the  knowledge  of  God  expands 
with  the  growing  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  never  becoming 
obsolete.  Does  it  matter  to  us  for  the  purpose  of  our  devotion 
whether  the  writer  of  this  or  that  Psalm  was  Moses  or  David 
or  some  wholly  unknown  saint  in  the  latest  age  of  persecution  ? 
Theologically  it  may  be  important  to  know :  devotionally  it  is 
a  matter  of  indifference.  The  messages  of  History  and  Prophecy 
and  Psalms  and  Wisdom  still  appeal  to  our  hearts  and  consciences, 
independently  of  the  way  in  which  they  reached  their  present 
shape  or  the  dates  at  which  they  were  committed  to  writing. 
There  is,  let  us  freely  recognize  it,  truth  of  idea  as  well  as  truth 
of  fact :  and  it  may  be  that  sometimes  the  record  has  been 
shaped  with  a  view  to  idea  rather  than  fact ;  to  trace  a  moral  or 
spiritual  lesson  rather  than  to  express  merely  what  the  ordinary 
eye  might  have  seen  at  the  time.  A  portrait  is  a  truer  likeness 
than  a  photograph,  though  in  a  sense  it  is  less  accurate. 

6.  The  analogy  between  the  Book  of  Revelation  and  the  Book 
of  Nature  has  often  been  pointed  out.  Look  in  each  case  at 
the  whole,  and  you  can  see  the  evidence  of  controlling  mind,  will, 
purpose.  You  cannot  explain  the  order,  the  progress,  the  beauty, 
by  any  theory  of  chance.  Yet  in  both  there  are  many  details 
which  are  not  what  we  might  expect.  Much  in  both  bears  the 
stamp  of  human  imperfection  and  human  perversity.  We  must 
not  be  disappointed  if  some  parts  seem  to  have  lost  their  use  and 
meaning,  if  some  things  are  unintelligible,  if  some  things  seem 
as  though  they  could  not  be  the  work  of  a  Divine  Author.  Be 
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content  if  through  these  words  of  old  there  reaches  you  the 
conviction  that  you  are  in  the  hands  of  a  faithful  Creator  Who 
rules  the  world  ;  of  a  Redeemer  Whose  will  is  the  salvation  of 
humanity  ;  of  a  Teacher  Who  will  lead  you  into  all  the  truth  ;  and 
you  learn  so  to  know  that  you  may  live  the  life  which  is  the 
clearest  testimony  to  the  truth. 

THE   DEVOTIONAL  STUDY  OF  THE   BIBLE 

By  the  REV.  J.  O.  F.  MURRAY,  D.D., 
Warden  of  St.  Augustine's  College,  Canterbury. 

Professor  Du  Bose  has  laid  a  foundation  deep  and  broad  for  the 
subject  of  our  consideration  this  morning.  He  has  helped  us  to 
realize  the  significance  of  the  different  ways  by  which  God  has 
spoken,  and  still  speaks  to  us  in  His  Son.  He  has  emphasized 
afresh  the  sacredness  of  the  written  Word,  as  the  one  source  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  revelation  of  the  Word  Incarnate  in  His  life 
on  earth,  and  the  one  standard  by  which  we  can  measure  the 
faithfulness  of  the  Church,  His  living  Word,  to  the  witness  which 
she  is  inspired  and  commissioned  to  bear  to  her  Lord  in  every 
age.  He  has  reminded  us  that  we  must  surrender  ourselves  to  be 
moulded  and  guided  by  that  written  Word  in  our  own  lives,  if  we 
are  to  feel  in  ourselves  the  secret  of  its  power,  and  know  the 
certainty  of  those  things  wherein  we  have  been  instructed.  By  so 
doing  he  has  helped  us  to  understand  the  ground  and  the  nature 
of  the  devotional  study  that  we  claim  for  the  Bible. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  that  in  this  respect  we  claim  exceptional 
treatment  for  the  Bible,  as  if  truth  in  any  other  department  were 
something  less  than  divine.  We  thank  God  for  a  geologist  like 
Agassiz,  who  devotes  himself  to  the  study  of  the  rocks  that  he  may 
there  read,  and  help  others  to  read,  what  "  is  still  unread  in  those 
manuscripts  of  God  ".  We  feel  that  the  anatomist  who  is  brought 
to  his  knees  as  he  contemplates  the  wonders  of  the  human 
skeleton,  and  the  botanist  who  praises  God  for  a  new  flower,  is 
nearer  to  the  ultimate  truth  of  things,  and  has  possession  of  a 
secret  which  should  make  his  strictly  scientific  work  all  the  more 
painstaking  and  accurate,  because  he  is  able  in  the  midst  of  it 

"To  read  with  childlike  eyes 
Truths  that  are  often  hidden  from  the  wise". 

But  we  must  all  admit  that  accurate  physical  investigation,  and 
brilliant  intuitions  into  the  laws  that  govern  material  phenomena, 
bear  no  direct  relation  to  the  development  of  the  consciousness 
of  God  in  the  heart  of  the  student,  whereas  in  the  study  of  the 
Bible  the  development  of  this  consciousness  of  God  is  an  indis 
pensable  factor  in  the  perception  and  interpretation  of  the  facts 
with  which  we  have  to  deal.  For  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  the  Bible  surely  is  just  this  :  that  it  looks  at  the  world  and  all 
that  goes  on  in  it  from  God's  side.  As  has  been  said  so  often,  in 
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the  history  of  other  nations  we  have  the  record  of  human  gropings 
after  God  ;  in  the  history  of  Israel  we  have  what  at  least  purports 
to  be  the  record  of  God's  revelation  of  Himself  to  man.  It  is 
certainly  the  history  of  the  development  on  earth  in  its  intensest 
form  of  the  consciousness  of  God.  And  the  Bible  must  be  a 
sealed  book  to  the  man  in  whom  that  consciousness  is  still 
dormant.  "The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  among  them  that  fear  Him, 
and  He  will  show  them  His  covenant."  This  is,  of  course,  no 
new  discovery,  but  it  is  one  of  which  we  have  constant  need  to 
remind  ourselves — we,  who  have  been  called  to  spend  our  lives  in 
the  outer  courts  of  this  sanctuary,  and  to  be  constantly  busied  in 
the  various  studies  of  language  and  grammar,  history  and  archae 
ology,  that  directly,  to  borrow  the  language  of  the  Ordinal,  "  help 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  same."  The  studies  themselves  are 
indispensable.  Difference  in  time,  circumstance,  and  language 
constitute  a  serious  obstacle  to  intelligent  sympathy.  And  we 
cannot  do  without  the  help  of  the  little  band  of  scholars  who  have 
given  themselves  with  unobtrusive  heroism  in  generation  after 
generation  to  the  task  of  bridging  the  chasm  that  separates  us 
from  the  age  of  the  apostles,  and  have  done  their  work  with  such 
success  that  Dr.  Hort 1  could  say,  in  his  sermon  at  Bishop  Westcott's 
consecration,  that  "  through  all  these  centuries  no  generation  of 
Christians  has  had  the  apostolic  writings  so  nigh  them  as  our 
own  ".  Still,  after  all,  we  have  to  beware  lest  we  forget  that  this 
labour  is  only  subsidiary,  the  work  of  the  few,  for  the  service  of 
many.  And,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  most  scholarly  and 
the  most  illiterate  stand  side  by  side  before  the  narrow  gate  which 
is  opened,  not  by  the  key  of  knowledge,  always  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  few,  but  by  the  key  of  a  humble,  contrite,  and 
obedient  heart,  which  is  at  least  potentially  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Let  me  try  and  show  what  I  mean  by  reference  to  the  obvious 
facts  with  regard  to  two  great  divisions  of  the  New  Testament — 
the  letters  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  Four  Gospels. 

The  most  obvious  and  at  the  same  time  the  deepest  fact  with 
regard  to  St.  Paul  is  the  fact  of  his  conversion.  Extraordinary,  nay 
unique,  in  its  accidents  and  attendant  circumstances,  in  its  essence 
it  was,  as  he  believed,  and  as  his  whole  missionary  activity  testified, 
an  experience  within  the  reach  of  every  man.  Every  line  that  he 
writes  is  written  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  regarded  himself, 
as  he  would  have  us  regard  ourselves,  as  "  dead  to  sin,  but  alive 
unto  God  in  Christ  Jesus ".  To  him  to  live  was  Christ.  The 
love  of  Christ  constrained  him.  The  life  that  he  still  lived  in  the 
flesh  he  lived  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  Who  loved  him  and 
had  given  Himself  up  for  him.  It  will  be  obvious  at  once  that 
the  key  to  the  understanding  of  such  language  is  not  to  be  found 
in  grammar  or  lexicon.  The  difficulty  that  we  find  in  believing 
that  he  is  speaking  words  of  truth  and  soberness,  and  is  not  simply 
asking  us  to  barter  our  birthright  of  sanity  for  "  a  mess  of  mystical 
1  The  Christian  Ecclesia,  p.  279. 
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pottage  ",  does  not  lie  in  the  difference  of  nationality  that  separates 
Gentile  from  Jew.  It  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  love  of  Christ  has 
not  yet  conquered  our  reluctance  or  thawed  our  indifference 
enough  to  make  a  similar  surrender  in  whole-hearted  devotion  to 
His  service  possible  to  us. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  Gospels.  What  is  the  outstanding  fact 
here  ?  Is  it  not  that  they  contain  from  first  to  last,  in  every  part, 
deep  down  below  the  surface  which  shifting  winds  of  criticism  or 
controversy  can  disturb,  the  portrait  of  One  Who  came  on  earth  not 
to  do  His  own  will,  but  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Him  ?  Whose 
very  meat  it  was  to  do  that  will  and  to  finish  His  work.  He  found 
in  any  one  who  did  that  will  the  marks  of  spiritual  kinship  with 
Himself :  "  the  same  is  My  brother  and  sister  and  mother."  He 
promised  that  every  one  who  had  set  himself  to  do  that  will  should 
know  whether  His  doctrine  was  self-originated  or  God-inspired. 
Words  full  of  wonderful  promise  to  the  man  who,  under  whatever 
cloud  of  intellectual  doubt  or  perplexity,  is  still  faithful  to  the  truth 
he  knows  ;  even  as  His  words  are  full  of  solemn  warning  to  those 
who  by  hearing  and  not  doing  build  a  house  on  sand,  which  no 
outward  professions  of  loyal'orthodoxy  can  save  from  ruin  when  the 
floods  come.  Obedience  therefore,  and  obedience  alone,  holds  the 
key  to  the  mysteries  of  the  gospel.  Merely  intellectual  curiosity 
can  never  attain  to  the  vision  promised  to  moral  earnestness — 
"  Pectus  facit  Theologum  " — the  pure  in  heart  see  God. 

I  have  said  enough  to  make  clear  my  point,  which  is,  that  the 
Bible,  and  especially  the  New  Testament,  being  what  it  is,  any 
study  of  it  which  aims  at  getting  at  the  heart  of  the  revelation  con 
tained  in  it  must  be  deliberately  and  before  all  things  devotional. 
And  by  this  I  do  not  mean  anything  in  the  first  place  sentimental 
or  emotional,  but  I  mean  a  study  deliberately  undertaken  as  in 
the  sight  of  God,  with  a  single-hearted  design  to  find  in  it  light  to 
live  by,  and  a  humble  determination  to  live  by  the  light  we  find. 

In  conclusion,  before  we  pass  on  to  consider  in  the  papers  that 
follow  various  practical  methods  by  which  this  devotional  study  of 
the  Bible  may  be  pursued,  may  I  say  just  one  word  to  those  who 
acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  law  that  links  spiritual  understand 
ing  to  moral  earnestness,  and  promises  the  vision  of  God  only  to 
the  pure  in  heart,  but  who  feel  with  me  very  much  as  if  they  are 
thereby  shutting  themselves  out  into  the  outer  darkness,  because 
their  own  hearts  condemn  them,  and  their  moral  earnestness  is  at 
best  lukewarm.  To  such  I  would  say,  even  this  sense  of  darkness 
and  of  distance,  numbing,  even  paralysing  as  I  know  it  to  be  so 
long  as  we  turn  our  eyes  within,  has  yet  in  it  a  seed  of  hope  as  soon 
as  we  lift  our  eyes  away  from  ourselves  to  look  into  the  face  of  Him 
Who  is  speaking  to  us.  For  His  words  have  still  their  ancient 
power.  They  may  still  be  to  us,  what  they  were  to  those  whom  He 
called  to  come  to  Him,  "just  as  they  were,"  in  Galilee:  "words  of 
eternal  life" — words,  to  quote  Dr.  Hort l  once  more,  that  "pierce  to 
1  The  Way,  The  Truth,  The  Life,  p.  206. 
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the  centre  of  life  and  call  forth  life  ".  They  can  cleanse,  and  they 
can  fire.  The  promise  is  to  them  that  are  far  off,  as  well  as  to  them 
that  are  nigh.  The  hour  cometh,  yea  is  now  come,  when  the  dead 
shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  they  that  hearken 
shall  live. 

HINDRANCES  AND  HELPS 

By  the  REV.  R.  B.  GIRDLESTONE,  M.A., 

Hon.  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  formerly  Principal  of  Wycliffe  Hall. 

The  Bible  may  be  studied  critically,  historically,  or  devotion- 
ally.  All  these  classes  of  study  are  important,  but  it  is  only  on 
the  last,  which  is  by  far  the  most  vital,  that  I  am  asked  to  speak. 
By  the  devotional  study  of  this  precious  volume  I  understand 
such  a  practical  searching  into  its  truths  as  will  affect  our  thoughts 
of  God  and  His  ways,  stimulate  our  hearts  to  love  Him,  and 
influence  our  lives  so  as  to  make  us  living  letters  of  Christ.  It  is 
for  this  practical  purpose  that  the  Scriptures  were  given — "for 
our  learning  " — or,  as  it  would  be  expressed  in  modern  English, 
"  for  our  teaching  "  (Rom.  xv.  4).  The  same  word  (<J>iSao-/caA.ia) 
is  used  in  2  Tim.  iii.  16,  where  we  read  of  all  divinely  inspired 
Scripture  that  it  is  profitable  to  teach  us,  to  convict  us,  to  put  us 
straight,  to  instruct  us  in  the  way  of  righteousness,  that  the  man  of 
God  may  have  a  complete  outfit  for  resistance  against  the  powers 
of  the  evil  one,  and  for  the  performance  of  every  good  work. 

There  are  two  serious  hindrances  to  this  devotional  study,  of 
which  most  of  us  who  are  in  the  ministry  are  painfully  conscious. 
First,  while  we  are  reading  for  devotional  purposes  we  are  liable 
to  constant  distractions.  I  will  only  refer  to  one.  We  frequently 
see  a  new  bright  light  on  a  particular  verse,  and  we  say  to  our 
selves,  "What  a  good  text  for  a  sermon  this  would  make  ! "  and 
we  begin  mentally  subdividing  and  scheming  until  at  last  our 
time  has  gone,  and  we  shut  our  book,  having  lost  the  opportunity 
of  dealing  with  our  own  beam,  owing  to  our  occupation  with 
other  people's  motes.  Secondly,  there  is  often  a  lion  in  the 
path.  It  is  a  very  critical  lion.  We  know  too  much — or  too 
little.  How  true  it  is  that  he  who  increaseth  knowledge  increaseth 
sorrow  !  We  open  our  Bible,  but  questions  of  text,  interpretation, 
or  compilation  come  into  our  minds.  How  can  we  turn  what 
we  are  reading  into  prayer  or  praise  or  sacred  resolve,  if  we  are 
doubtful  as  to  the  authority  of  the  writer?  Doubt  paralyses 
enthusiasm,  and  clogs  action.  How  often  we  say  to  ourselves, 
"  O  that  I  were  once  more  a  child ! "  "  O  that  I  could  take  the 
Scriptures  in  the  sense  in  which  our  Lord  and  His  apostles  took 
them — intelligently,  but  receptively  ! "  I  wonder  how  many  of 
you  still  possess  the  first  Bible  ever  given  to  you.  I  have  the 
happiness  of  possessing  two  English  Bibles  in  good  type  given  me 
by  Godparents,  one  in  1836,  and  the  other  in  1838.  I  use  one 
of  these  frequently  in  my  later  years,  and  when  I  open  it  I  try  to 
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cultivate  once  more  the  spirit  of  my  childhood.  To  a  child 
everything  is  new  and  wonderful ;  nature  abounds  in  pictures 
which  combine  form,  colour,  and  activity,  and  which  speak  in  no 
uncertain  tones  of  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God. 
Let  us  look  on  Scripture  with  a  child's  eyes,  using  the  ancient 
prayer  adopted  by  the  Children's  Scripture  Union,  "  Open  Thou 
mine  eyes,  that  I  may  behold  wondrous  things  out  of  Thy  law." 

There  are  three  thoughts,  very  simple,  which  perhaps  may  help 
us  when  we  approach  the  Bible  devotionally.  The  first  is  that 
God  is  the  same  now  as  He  was  when  the  books  were  written. 
The  Spirit  Who  inspired  the  writers  is  eternal  and  unchangeable ; 
and  He  can  put  us  instantly  en  rapport  with  them,  and  enable  us 
to  discern  their  true  intent.  Secondly,  man  is  also  the  same 
now  as  in  Bible  days.  The  sins  described  so  vividly  in  the 
historical  books  are  our  sins.  The  Bible  is  a  looking-glass.  Did 
the  Psalmist  feel  that  his  soul  clave  to  the  dust  ?  Alas,  we  feel 
it  too.  Did  he  pray,  "  Quicken  me  according  to  Thy  word"  ?  It  is 
just  what  we  have  to  pray.  But  is  God  willing  and  able  to  quicken 
us,  i.e.  to  vitalize  and  spiritualize  our  faculties?  If  we  are  not 
sure  of  the  answer  from  the  Old  Testament,  we  speedily  find  it 
in  the  New.  Let  me  express  here  my  thankfulness  that  so  much 
of  the  Bible  introduces  the  first  and  second  persons  singular. 
We  find  them  in  the  Pentateuch  ;  we  stumble  across  them  in  the 
historical  books  in  such  sentences  as  "  Thou  art  the  man " ;  of 
course  they  constantly  occur  in  the  Psalms  and  Prophets ;  then 
again  in  the  Gospels,  "  Lord,  save  me ! "  "I  will  arise  and  go  to 
my  father,"  "  My  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me  ? "  These 
colloquies  between  the  human  soul  and  God  are  intensely  helpful, 
may  I  not  say  "  intensely  modern  "  ?  Then,  we  find  them  again 
in  St.  Paul,  when  he  drops  the  plural  and,  without  any  preface, 
speaks  of  himself,  "I  was  alive  without  the  law  once — the  com 
mandment  came — sin  sprang  into  new  life — 1  died."  This  reve 
lation  of  Paul's  experience  is  true  to  human  nature.  Sometimes 
these  bits  of  personal  history  penetrate  the  depths  of  our  being, 
and  almost  prove  too  much  for  us.  Tears  come  into  our  eyes, 
we  shut  the  book,  get  on  our  knees,  and  pray.  "  Behold,  he 
prayeth."  The  third  thought  is  that  the  prayers  and  praises 
which  contribute  largely  to  the  Bible's  helpfulness  spring  out  of 
a  deep  conviction  of  what  God  is,  as  shown  by  what  He  has 
done.  His  power,  providence,  righteousness,  and  interest  in  the 
human  race  are  testified  to,  not  only  in  words,  but  in  such  deeds 
as  Creation,  the  call  of  Abraham,  the  Exodus,  and  above  all  the 
mission  of  the  eternal  Son  and  of  the  eternal  Spirit.  History  is 
the  backbone  of  theology.  It  culminates  in  what  we  call  the 
gospel,  which  is  as  cold  water  to  a  thirsty  soul. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  in  order  to  keep  alive  a  devotional 
spirit  you  should  occasionally  vary  your  method.  It  is  not 
what  you  swallow,  but  what  you  digest  that  does  you  good.  It 
does  not  seem  wise  always  to  have  a  fixed  number  of  verses.  A 
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single  verse  may  be  a  revelation  and  an  uplift.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  make  occasionally  a  long  quiet 
time  for  yourself,  especially  when  you  have  a  holiday.  Then, 
launch  out  into  the  deep.  Read  a  Gospel  right  through  at  a 
sitting.  It  is  a  drama.  Imagine  yourself  in  the  Lord's  company 
all  the  way  through.  This  will  make  the  Lord  Jesus  a  living, 
bright  reality  to  your  soul.  Betake  yourself,  if  possible,  to  some 
hill-side,  if  you  cannot  get  to  a  mountain  top,  and  read  Isa. 
xl-lxvi,  or  St.  John  xiii-xvii,  or  Rom.  viii,  or  i  Cor.  xv.  That 
hill-top  will  become  to  you  a  Mountain  of  Transfiguration,  or 
rather  (as  it  ought  to  be  rendered,  Transformation).  Only  do  not 
lose  the  effect  when  you  come  down.  Above  all,  do  not  be  cross 
with  your  family. 

Whatever  else  you  do  let  all  roads  lead  to  Christ.  Set  the 
Lord  daily  before  you  (literally,  keep  a  level  place  between  you 
and  Him) ;  let  no  obstruction  arise ;  add  a  touch  each  day  to 
the  spiritual  portrait  of  Him  Who  is  your  ideal  and  your  life. 
Human  life  is.  many-sided ;  so  is  the  Bible.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
fire,  and  we  warm  ourselves  at  it ;  or  a  hammer,  and  we  submit 
to  its  blows ;  or  a  goad,  which  stirs  us  up  when  we  are  slack ;  or 
a  fence,  which  keeps  us  from  going  astray ;  or  a  two-edged  sword 
(as  when  we  are  told  in  the  same  breath  to  come  to  Christ  with 
our  burdens  and  to  take  His  yoke  upon  us) ;  sometimes  it  is  a 
ladder  reaching  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  the  Lord  is  at  the  top ; 
at  other  times  it  is  a  vessel  containing  living  waters  or  an  endless 
flow  of  oil.  All  may  be  turned  into  thought  or  action  ;  it  may 
cast  us  down  or  lift  us  up. 

Whilst  the  Bible  is  a  lesson-book  on  God's  dealings  in  the 
past,  it  is  also  a  guide-book  as  to  the  future.  We  have  many 
burdens.  Some  of  you  have  the  care  of  many  churches.  We 
are  all  oppressed  by  social  and  missionary  problems.  But  we 
have  something  to  look  forward  to — the  Parousia.  "  I  will  come 
again,  and  receive  you  unto  Myself."  No  truth  in  Scripture  is  so 
stirring,  so  practical,  and  so  often  repeated  as  this.  In  the  light 
of  it  Paul  kept  under  his  body,  and  pressed  towards  the  mark. 
His  desire  was  to  be  found  in  Him,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have 
others  as  his  glory  and  his  joy  in  the  great  day. 

As  I  look  back  over  what  I  have  been  sketching  out  in  this 
short  paper,  I  find  it  is  open  to  two  objections  :  first,  that 
I  seem  to  have  undervalued  the  critical  study  of  the  Bible ; 
and,  secondly,  that  by  pressing  the  importance  of  the  childlike 
spirit,  I  have  ignored  the  duty  of  putting  away  childish  things 
and  going  on  unto  perfection.  With  regard  to  the  first  objection, 
I  would  answer  that  we  certainly  ought  to  study,  so  far  as  time 
and  circumstances  permit,  the  accuracy  of  the  text,  the  meaning 
of  the  words,  the  teaching  of  the  context,  the  historical  setting, 
and  the  proportion  or  analogy  of  the  faith.  Still,  the  dominant 
thought  in  devotional  study  is  how  to  turn  all  to  spiritual  account, 
saying  to  God,  "  Speak,  for  Thy  servant  heareth."  Do  not  sub- 
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stitute  the  stones  of  criticism  for  the  bread  of  life.  Supposing, 
for  example,  you  were  reading  the  first  verse  of  Job,  do  not  spend 
too  much  time  in  the  land  of  Uz,  but  go  on  to  the  words  "  perfect, 
upright,  God-fearing,  and  eschewing  evil ".  By  all  means  add 
strong  meat  (literally,  solid  food)  to  milk.  But  with  regard  to  the 
second  objection,  do  not  forget  St.  Peter's  words,  "As  newborn 
babes,  desire  the  unadulterated  milk  of  the  Word,  that  ye  may 
grow  thereby"  (i  Peter  ii.  2).  If  a  child  does  not  grow,  we  think 
that  something  is  the  matter  with  him.  Growth  is  largely  the 
result  of  food  and  exercise ;  in  other  words,  it  depends  on  what 
we  take  in  and  what  we  work  out.  Truth,  as  set  forth  in  the 
graphic  narratives  of  the  Bible,  is  invigorating  and  stimulating ; 
but  it  is  intended  to  prompt  us  to  action.  If  we  turn  it  into 
barren  speculation,  or  let  it  evaporate  in  sentiment,  or  use  it  up 
in  teaching  and  criticizing  other  people,  our  labour  is  lost.  We 
must  translate  truth  into  life.  The  Scriptures  abound  in  short 
sentences,  which  look  at  first  sight  as  if  made  on  purpose  for 
Bible  almanacks  and  cards.  They  are  like  the  corpuscles  or 
little  disks  in  our  blood.  Hardly  a  chapter  does  not  contain  such 
words  as  these:  "The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,"  "My  grace  is 
sufficient  for  thee,"  "Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee,"  "Peace,  be 
still,"  "  Go,  and  sin  no  more."  In  all  these  cases  the  truth  is  to 
be  first  impressed  and  then  expressed,  and  both  these  effects  are 
produced  in  us  by  our  loyally  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God,  Whose  function  is  to  make  us  know  Christ 
and  become  like  Him. 

What  have  you  done  with  your  Bible  ?  What  has  it  done  for 
you  ?  These  are  serious  questions,  and  they  demand  an  answer. 
If  the  Book  has  brought  us  to  the  living  God  with  a  contrite  heart, 
if  it  has  led  us  to  Christ  that  we  might  live  to  Him,  if  we  have 
taught  others  from  its  pages  as  God  has  taught  us,  then  our  life 
has  not  been  in  vain,  nor  has  our  labour  been  in  vain.  We  are 
under  the  influence  of  the  truest,  the  purest,  the  most  effective,  and 
the  most  hopeful  Book  in  the  world.  It  does  not  tell  us  every 
thing — in  fact  the  half  has  not  been  told  us — -but  it  reveals  enough 
about  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  to  give  us  courage  and  persever 
ance,  and  to  make  our  hearts  rejoice  in  the  God  of  our  salvation. 


MEDITATION 

By  the  REV.  CANON   J.  O.  JOHNSTON,  M.A.,  Principal  of 
Cuddesdon  College. 

The  subject  prescribed  for  this  paper — I  should  never  have 
ventured  to  choose  it — is  "Meditation  on  Holy  Scripture  :  what  it 
is,  and  how  to  practise  it."  Meditation  is  Bible  reading  :  but 
not  all  reading  of  the  Bible  is  meditation.  Many  devout  people 
read  their  Bibles  regularly  in  a  manner  which  covers  the  whole 
ground  of  what  is  meant  by  meditation,  though  they  never  use 
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the  word :  while  many  others  read  the  Bible  with  comparatively 
little  profit,  from  want  of  an  effort  at  some  kind  of  meditation. 
It  would  be  far  from  true  to  say  that  the  mere  reverent  reading  of 
the  Bible  is  of  no  value.  It  is  of  value ;  but  there  is  something 
beyond,  of  greater  value.  In  a  passage  in  the  earlier  part  of 
The  Grammar  of  Assent,  Cardinal  Newman  well  describes  the 
gain  and  the  loss  of  such  reading.  He  says  that  the  ordinary 
religion  of  England — expressly  excluding  from  this  description 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  English  Church — that  the  ordinary 
religion  of  England,  with  these  exceptions,  is  a  "  Bible  Religion  ", 
in  that  it  consists  mainly  of  having  the  Bible  read,  whether  in 
the  Church,  or  in  the  family,  or  in  private.  "  This  conception  of 
religion  ",  he  says,  "  prevails  in  the  mass  of  piously  minded  and 
well-living  people  in  all  ranks  of  the  community."  He  is  far 
from  undervaluing  the  effect  on  character  of  the  knowledge  of 
Scripture  which  is  thus  obtained :  he  says  that  it  has  attuned  the 
national  mind  to  religious  thoughts  ;  that  it  has  provided  a  high 
moral  standard  ;  that  it  has  served  to  associate  religion  with  com 
positions  which,  even  humanly  considered,  are  among  the  most 
sublime  and  beautiful  ever  written ;  and  especially  this  Bible 
reading  has  impressed  upon  the  English  mind  the  whole  series 
of  Divine  providences  on  behalf  of  man  from  his  creation  to  his 
end,  and  above  all,  the  words,  deeds,  and  sacred  sufferings  of  Him 
in  Whom  all  the  providences  of  God  centre.  So  far  it  has  been 
of  sound  service ;  what  is  wanting  ?  The  result  of  such  Bible 
reading  does  not  correspond,  he  says,  with  the  true  idea  of 
religion,  for  it  does  not  produce  a  religion  of  personal  relationship, 
of  acts  of  faith  and  of  direct  devotion. 

In  meditation,  on  the  other  hand,  we  try  to  realize  what  we 
read,  and  apply  it  to  the  whole  life.  We  not  only  behold  in 
a  glass  the  natural  face  of  the  human  soul,  and  depart  forgetful 
hearers;  but  we  do  try  to  make  the  facts  of  revelation  stand 
out  as  objects  to  be  appropriated  by  a  living  faith,  and  thus  to 
make  the  Bible  a  basis  for  a  real,  heartfelt,  and  obedient  com 
muning  with  the  living  God  Who  gave  it.  It  is  only  this  devo 
tional  kind  of  reading  that  holy  men  have  urged  on  us  when 
they  bade  us  study  its  pages.  This  is  what  is  taught  in  the 
instructions  on  meditation  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  Church ;  to  mention  a  few,  in  St.  Bernard's  De  Consider atione, 
or  in  St.  Ignatius's  Exercises,  or  in  Bishop  Hall's  Art  of  Divine 
Meditation,  or  in  the  sixth  book  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales's  Treatise 
on  the  Love  of  God,  or  at  great  length,  and  with  striking  and  per 
suasive  charm  and  beauty,  in  the  fourth  part  of  Richard  Baxter's 
Saints'  Rest.  To  these  I  must  add  a  very  grateful  reference  to 
Father  Waggett's  essay  on  "Bible  Reading  and  the  Treasure 
of  the  Humble  "  in  his  book  entitled  The  Holy  Eucharist. 

How  then  does  meditation  try  to  realize  God's  word  ?  It  may 
be  done  in  many  different  ways,  and  any  description  must  sound 
stiff  and  formal.  Still,  something  must  be  said.  In  ordinary  Bible 
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reading,  we  try  to  fix  our  minds  on  the  text  and  to  understand  it. 
We  may  use  references,  commentaries,  and  our  own  brains  to  the 
utmost.  It  is  no  slight  task  to  grapple  even  thus  with  its  truth. 
When  we  have  done  all  we  can  in  this  way,  we  only  know  it  a  little. 
We  have  hearts  and  wills,  as  well  as  heads ;  and  the  fruit  of  Bible 
reading  should  be  the  reign  of  God's  truth  in  them,  as  well  as  in 
our  understanding.  Our  creed  cannot  influence  character  through 
the  understanding  only ;  it  must  live  in  the  heart  if  it  is  to  guide 
our  action.  "  With  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness." 
And  this  is  the  aim  of  meditation,  to  make  God's  revelation  live 
in  heart  and  will,  as  well  as  in  understanding.  So  after  careful 
study  of  the  truths  in  a  passage,  we  pass  from  "  rolling  the  truth 
in  the  understanding  and  memory  "  to  the  very  difficult  task  of 
transferring  it  from  the  head  to  the  heart,  and  constraining  our 
hearts  to  receive  it  so  that  our  wills  may  gladly  apply  it  to 
the  daily  life.  There  is  nothing  unduly  emotional  in  this : 
the  affections  have  to  be  sanctified  as  well  as  the  intellect :  and 
they  can  only  be  sanctified  through  the  truth.  The  truth  should 
reign  at  .once  in  both  regions  ;  thus  meditation  is  a  great  training 
of  the  affections  :  a  hard  task,  because  they  are  so  often  allowed 
to  be  capricious  and  undisciplined.  In  meditation  we  refuse  to 
be  content  with  the  reign  of  God  in  our  heads  only.  Are  not 
God,  and  Christ,  and  heaven  "  affecting  objects  ",  as  Baxter  asks  ? 
They  ought  to  move  the  affections.  If  they  do  not,  we  must 
enforce  attention  to  them. 

Here  we  need  to  take  every  precaution  for  concentration,  and 
to  have  the  whole  mind  alert  for  the  divine  converse.  It  is  like 
the  tense  effort  to  use  the  gift  in  the  Holy  Eucharist.  We  must,  with 
great  care,  realize  the  presence  of  God  in  all  His  majesty  and  love, 
speaking  to  us  in  the  words  we  have  studied,  and  longing  to  live 
in  us :  and  realize  the  great  importance. of  listening  and  surrendering 
ourselves  to  Him  :  to  restrain  every  wandering  or  unquiet  desire 
with  rigid  self-denial,  and  keep  the  eyes  of  the  heart  wide  open 
towards  God. 

I  dare  not  try  to  suggest  in  my  own  words  the  process  of 
this  longing  effort  of  the  soul  to  catch  and  keep  what  God  is 
saying.  Let  me  give  it  in  another's  words  :  "  Urge  every  kind 
of  consideration  home  to  thy  heart :  whet  them  with  all  possible 
seriousness  :  if  thy  heart  draw  back,  force  it  to  its  work  ;  '  Why 
art  thou  so  restless  ? '  if  it  loiter,  spur  it  on  ;  '  Awake,  my  soul ' : 
if  it  step  aside,  command  it  in  again  :  if  it  should  slip  away 
and  leave  the  work,  use  thine  authority  :  keep  it  close  to  the 
business,  till  thou  have  attained  thine  end  :  stir  it  not  away, 
if  it  may  be,  till  thy  love  do  flame,  till  thy  joy  be  raised,  or  till 
thy  desire  be  lively  acted.  Call  in  assistance  also  from  God  : 
mix  ejaculations  with  thy  cogitations  and  soliloquies  (as  you  find 
this  in  the  Psalms),  till  having  seriously  pleaded  the  case  with 
thine  heart,  and  reverently  pleaded  the'  case  with  God,  thou  hast 
pleaded  thyself  from  a  clod  to  a  flame,  from  a  forgetful  sinner  to 
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a  mindful  lover,  from  a  lover  of  the  world  to  a  thinker  after  God, 
from  a  fearful  coward  to  a  resolved  Christian,  from  an  unfruitful 
sadness  to  a  joyful  life." 

By  some  such  course  of  inner  compulsion  we  strive  to  impress 
on  the  imagination  the  truth  or  the  scene  on  which  we  would 
meditate,  until  at  last  we  realize  it  vividly,  with  full  understanding, 
and  the  heart  awakens.  Then,  as  the  truth  begins  to  fill  the  heart 
and  set  it  at  liberty,  it  finds  its  tongue,  and  speaks  to  God  of 
penitence,  of  praise,  of  trust,  of  hope,  of  thankfulness,  of  good 
courage,  of  earnest  desire,  of  all  that  is  appropriate  to  the  truth 
which  fills  it.  And  the  will  also  gladly  covenants  to  run  the  way 
of  God's  commandment,  because  the  heart  is  set  at  liberty.  Such 
meditation  informs,  enriches,  enlightens,  and  assists  the  whole 
life  :  it  is  both  the  expression  and  the  development  of  a  religion 
of  personal  relationship  to  God,  of  acts  of  faith  and  worship,  of 
a  loving  service. 

The  Bible  is  the  basis  of  all  the  best  meditation  :  and  in  its 
pages  we  find  also  the  best  examples  of  it.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  Lord's  Prayer  itself  is  the  divinely  given  many-sided  medita 
tion  on  the  words  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,"  impressing 
the  centre  of  our  faith  on  mind,  and  heart,  and  will  alike,  and 
committing  to  His  hands  the  present,  past,  and  future  of  our  lives. 
For  other  less  lofty  meditations,  turn  to  the  Psalter.  Here  we 
have  the  enduring  "  forms" — "  the  typical  forms  of  the  relation  of 
the  soul  to  God  ".  .  .  .  "  Where  else,"  asks  Dr.  Sanday,  "  do  we 
get  our  models  and  examples  of  devotion — of  self-abasement  and 
contrition,  of  fervent  aspiration  and  worship,  of  prayer  and 
praise?  To  the  Old  Testament  belongs  the  imperishable  glory 
of  having  cast  the  moulds  into  which  the  religions  of  all  the  most 
civilized  races  of  mankind  were  to  run.  To  this  day,  we  go  back 
to  the  Psalmists  of  Israel,  if  we  desire  to  learn  how  to  worship 
God  -1 "  Hence  very  many'of  the  psalms  are  meditations.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  Venite.  The  Psalmist  is  meditating  on  God.  He 
brings  up  to  his  mind  His  great  attributes  and  works.  "A  great 
God,  and  great  King  above  all  gods :  all  the  corners  of  the  earth 
are  in  His  hand  :  the  strength  of  the  hills  is  His  :  the  sea  is  His, 
and  He  made  it  :  His  hand  prepared  the  dry  land  :  our  God  ;  we 
are  His  people  :  the  sheep  of  His  pasture."  Thus  by  the  under 
standing  and  memory,  he  tries  to  embrace  the  thought  and  enforce 
it  on  the  heart.  Then  the  heart,  realizing  it,  breaks  out  first  in 
an  act  of  joy  :  "  O  come,  let  us  sing  :  let  us  heartily  rejoice,  come 
before  His  presence  with  thanksgiving,  and  be  glad  in  Him  with 
psalms."  Then,  in  an  act  of  adoration :  "  Come,  let  us  worship 
and  fall  down,  and  kneel  before  the  Lord  our  maker."  Then  the 
Psalmist  passes  from  converse  with  himself  and  his  fellows,  to  con 
verse  with  God  :  he  hears  God's  voice  warning  him  against  letting 
the  heart  close  again  against  the  once  realized  love  of  God. 
"To-day,  if  ye  will  hear  His  voice,  harden  not  your  hearts.  Of  old 

1  Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  Jan.  1906,  p.  176. 
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they  did  it  in  the  wilderness,  and  never  found  the  rest  that  He 
had  in  His  love  prepared  for  them." 

It  is,  of  course,  very  difficult  thus  to  train  ourselves  to  meditate. 
But  this  difficulty  is  inherent  in  all  the  deepest  acts  of  the 
spiritual  life.  No  devotional  book,  no  personal  advice  can  ever 
make  it  easy  either  to  pray  aright,  or  to  feed  on  the  Body  of  the 
Lord  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  or  to  meditate  on  the  Bible.  In 
each  case  we  have  to  pass  through  a  strait  gate,  and  we  must 
"agonize"  to  enter  (St.  Luke  xiii.  31).  These  actions  have  to  do 
with  the  Greatest  of  all  persons ;  and  so  demand  real  spiritual 
toil,  which  is  also  the  greatest  refreshment.  But  those  who  have 
made  time  to  meditate,  and  taken  years  of  trouble  in  the  work, 
bid  us  regard  it  as  a  duty,  and  assure  us  that,  hard  though  it 
be,  He  with  Whom  we  have  to  do,  and  Who  in  His  Church 
holds  out  for  us  light  in  the  Bible  as  He  offers  food  in  the 
Eucharist,  never  fails  those  that  seek  Him. 

BIBLE  CIRCLES 

By  the  REV.  TISSINGTON  TATLOW,  M.A.,  Secretary  of  The  Student 
Christian  Movement  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

There  are  few  more  serious  defects  in  the  life  of  the  Church  at 
the  present  time  than  the  neglect  by  the  majority  of  her  members 
of  the  study  of  the  Bible  for  devotional  purposes.  Even  of  Bible 
reading  there  is  far  too  little,  while  of  anything  which  might  fairly 
be  described  as  Bible  study  there  is  so  complete  an  absence  on 
the  part  of  such  a  large  proportion,  even  of  communicants,  that  if 
statistics  on  the  subject  were  available  I  believe  we  could  hardly 
bear  to  have  them  read  to  us  to-day.  I  think,  therefore,  that  we 
shall  all  welcome  anything  which  will  help  towards  .remedying  the 
existing  state  of  affairs.  And  it  is  because  a  method  of  Bible 
study  has  been  evolved  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  in  the 
universities  and  colleges,  which  has  proved  a  great  help  towards 
the  cultivation  of  habits  of  private  Bible  study,  that  I  have  been 
asked  to  speak  to-day. 

The  Bible  circle  method  which  I  am  about  to  describe  is  the 
creation  of  the  Student  Christian  Movement.  When  faithfully 
followed  it  has  proved  a  remarkable  success.  It  is  a  method  which 
has  been  carried  by  many  members  of  the  Student  Christian  Move 
ment,  after  ordination,  into  their  parishes,  and  it  has  proved  as 
adaptable  to  the  needs  of  certain  classes  in  a  congregation  as  to 
students.  The  method  has,  to  some  extent  at  any  rate,  stood  the 
test  of  time.  It  was  first  tried  fifteen  years  ago.  Then  about 
500  students  followed  it  in  some  forty  to  fifty  different  circles. 
The  numbers  have  steadily  grown,  until  this  year  there  have  been 
about  5,000  students  in  700  college  Bible  circles  in  this  country. 
The  Bible  circle  method  can  easily  be  described.  Its  essential 
features  are  these.  Membership  is  limited  to  eight  or  ten  persons. 
If  a  larger  number  wish  to  join,  two  or  more  circles  are  formed. 
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The  Bible  circle  having  been  formed,  its  members  agree  to  meet 
for  an  hour  once  a  week  for  a  definite  period,  perhaps  eight  or  ten 
weeks.  They  appoint  one  of  their  number  as  leader,  and  they 
choose  their  subject.  A  word  as  regards  both  leader  and  subject. 
The  leader  is  not  in  any  sense  a  teacher.  The  Bible  circle  is  not  a 
Bible  class.  The  leader's  duty  is  simply  to  keep  the  discussion  in 
hand,  and  not  let  it  wander  on  to  unprofitable  lines.  If  the  leader 
is  strong  he  must  be  self-effacing,  or  he  will  spoil  the  Bible  circle. 

As  to  the  subject  studied.  It  will  be  a  book  or  a  portion  of 
a  book  of  the  Bible.  And  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  have  a 
textbook  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  members  of  the  circle.  The 
Student  Christian  Movement,  after  experimenting  with  some 
existing  textbooks,  has  prepared  and  published  its  own.  It  has 
issued  more  than  a  dozen  of  these,  and  many  thousands  of  copies 
are  in  use.  The  form  of  textbook  emphasizes  the  most  important 
and  characteristic  feature  of  the  Bible  circle,  and  that  is  the 
private  daily  study  of  each  member.  The  textbook  provides 
a  short  study  for  each  day,  and  at  the  end  of  each  week  a  special 
study  for  the  united  meeting  of  the  circle.  At  the  united  meeting 
the  members  of  the  circle  discuss  the  result  of  their  private  study 
during  the  week.  The  lines  of  the  discussion  are  laid  down 
by  the  questions  given  in  the  united  study.  Each  question  is 
introduced  by  a  different  member  of  the  circle.  With  so  small 
a  number  as  eight  or  ten  persons  it  is  possible  for  all  to  take  part. 
The  conversation  is  general  and  informal,  and  if  the  private  study 
has  been  faithfully  done  during  the  week  the  meeting  is  as  a  rule 
exceedingly  profitable. 

From  what  I  have  said  you  will  gather  that  the  Bible  circle 
is  quite  different  from  the  Bible  class.  And  the  chief  point  of 
difference  constitutes  the  chief  value  of  the  circle  method,  giving 
it  a  marked  advantage  over  the  class.  It  is  this.  The  Bible  class 
depends  for  its  success  upon  the  careful  preparation  and  the  skill 
of  the  person  who  takes  it.  The  Bible  circle  depends  for  its  suc 
cess  upon  the  faithfully  done  daily  private  study  of  its  members. 
In  fact,  the  Bible  circle  may  be  described  as  a  scheme  for  private 
Bible  study  which  includes  an  occasional  meeting  for  united  study. 

Its  benefits  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  :  First,  it  helps  men 
and  women  to  form  the  habit  of  regular  private  Bible  study  by 
laying  upon  them  the  obligation  of  doing  a  small  amount  of  daily 
study.  In  practice  it  has  been  found  that  it  does  achieve  this  result. 
The  meeting  of  the  circle  provides  an  immediate  and  tangible  object 
which  gives  the  stimulus  which  some  need  to  help  them  to  acquire 
this  habit  of  regular  Bible  study.  Secondly,  the  Bible  circle  provides 
a  mart  for  the  exchange  of  religious  knowledge  and  experience. 
In  other  words,  it  makes  provision  for  Christian  fellowship.  Men 
who  would  not  otherwise  do  so  find  an  opportunity  through  the 
medium  of  the  circle  meeting  of  helping  one  another  in  spiritual 
matters.  It  is  a  very  serious  defect  of  our  Church  life  that  we  find 
so  few  occasions  of  informal  fellowship  and  ways  of  mutual  help. 
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It  is  true  that  we  have  wonderful  opportunities  of  fellowship 
offered  to  us  in  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary,  and  above  all  in  the 
Holy  Communion.  But  is  it  not  also  true  that,  through  failure  to 
educate  one  another  in  habits  of  fellowship,  many  fail  to  realize 
the  corporate  aspect  of  public  worship,  and  especially  the 
corporate  aspect  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  in  consequence 
miss  a  great  part  of  its  significance  ?  Nothing  is  more 
symptomatic  of  what  I  am  saying  than  the  fact  that  in 
many  churches  a  considerable  number  of  the  congregation 
withdraw  immediately  their  own  communion  is  made.  Untrained 
in  habits  of  fellowship  in  the  ordinary  paths  of  the  Christian  life, 
they  do  not  realize  the  possibilities  of  spiritual  fellowship  with 
their  brethren  at  its  supreme  moments.  The  Bible  circle  helps 
greatly  to  remedy  this  common  defect  of  our  Church  life  by  train 
ing  men  and  women  in  the  habit  of  spiritual  fellowship.  Thirdly, 
through  the  Bible  circle  men  learn  to  understand  the  Bible 
a  great  deal  better.  I  think  we  do  not  fully  recognize  that  the 
Bible  is  a  very  difficult  book.  It  is  true  that  by  even  reading  this 
book  the  simplest  and  least  trained  minds  gain  much  spiritual 
benefit.  But  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  Bible  is 
a  difficult  book.  It  grew  up  in  a  world  of  thought  very  different 
from  that  in  which  we  live,  and  it  deals  with  matters  which  the 
limitations  of  our  life  make  it  hard  for  us  to  understand.  We 
need  to  help  one  another  to  interpret  and  understand  it,  and  the 
Bible  circle  provides  an  opportunity  for  us  to  do  so.  Each 
member  brings  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  others  all  that 
he  has  learned.  And  he  comes  also  with  the  questions  to  which 
he  desires  an  answer.  Fourthly,  I  would  like  to  add  another 
advantage  this  method  has  over  others,  one  of  a  wholly  different 
kind  from  those  already  mentioned.  This  method  appeals 
strongly  to  just  those  persons  who  are  most  difficult  to  enrol 
in  Bible  classes,  namely,  educated  young  men  and  women  of  the 
well-to-do  business  and  professional  classes.  In  many  parishes 
flourishing  Bible  classes  may  be  found  consisting  of  artisans  and 
those  holding  subordinate  positions  in  business  houses,  but  in 
how  many  of  our  West-end  type  of  parish  will  you  find  flourishing 
Bible  classes,  especially  of  young  men  ?  I  believe  that  the  reason 
is  that  the  method  usually  tried  is  not  the  right  one.  This  is  not 
the  proper  place  to  defend  this  statement,  nor  have  I  time  now, 
but  I  am  prepared  to  do  so.  If  we  go  about  it  in  the  right  way, 
young  men  and  women  of  the  professional  classes  can  be  won  to 
the  study  of  the  Bible,  just  as  students  in  the  colleges  have  been. 
The  Bible  is  the  most  fascinating  book  in  the  world,  but  its 
fascination  has  been  concealed  from  some  by  the  method  where 
by  they  have  been  taught  it,  while  to  others  its  fascination  is 
unknown  through  neglect.  The  Bible  circle  has  often  helped 
men  to  discover  how  absorbingly  interesting  a  book  it  is.  It  has 
been  found  possible  in  the  colleges  to  draw  into  Bible  circles  not 
only  those  who  are  definitely  committed  to  the  Christian  position, 
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but  others  not  so  committed.  Last  year,  about  a  thousand 
students  who  were  not  willing  to  accept  the  basis  of  the  Student 
Christian  Movement,  which  would  require  them  to  say,  "  in  join 
ing  this  union,  I  declare  my  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  my  Saviour, 
my  Lord,  and  my  God,"  were  willing  to  join  a  Bible  circle,  and 
many  who  have  begun  by  joining  a  Bible  circle  have,  later  on, 
accepted  the  basis  of  the  Movement. 

This  subject  of  Bible  study  is  one  to  which  we  should  give 
most  earnest  attention.  We  ought  to  encourage  all  Churchmen 
to  study  the  Bible  daily  as  a  means  of  spiritual  growth.  We 
lament  the  lack  of  spiritual  power  in  the  life  of  the  average 
Christian  to-day.  That  lack  of  spiritual  power  is  a  sad  fact. 
Is  it  not  to  be  attributed  almost  entirely  to  the  neglect  of 
private  Bible  study  and  secret  prayer  ?  I  have  heard  two  or 
three  references  during  this  Congress  to  the  Student  Move 
ment  as  a  spiritual  force  at  the  present  time.  In  so  far  as  it 
is  a  spiritual  force,  it  owes  this  to  its  emphasis  on  the  need  for 
cultivating  the  spiritual  life,  and  its  success  in  helping  some 
college  men  and  women  to  do  so.  And  before  I  sit  down,  may 
I  add  that  those  who  have  advocated  this  Bible  circle  method, 
which  lays  so  much  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  daily  private 
study,  have  always  urged  that  the  daily  Bible  study  should  be 
done  during  the  first  half-hour  or  hour  of  the  day.  "  The 
first  hour  is  pre-eminently  the  still  hour.  The  noises  of  yesterday 
have  receded,  and  the  din  of  the  world  of  to-day  has  not  yet 
broken  in  upon  us."  What  a  difference  it  would  make  to  the 
world,  if  all  we  who  name  the  name  of  Christ,  spent  the  first 
hour  of  the  day  in  Bible  study  and  prayer.  "  Without  doubt,  our 
failure  to  prevail  against  man  and  against  evil  in  the  world  during 
the  day,  is  too  often  due  to  our  more  fundamental  failure  to 
prevail  with  God  at  the  beginning  of  the  day." 

CONCLUDING  ADDRESS 
By  the  RIGHT  REV.  F.  H.  CHASE,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Ely. 

We  have  listened  this  morning  to  papers  of  singular  interest 
and  suggestiveness  on  the  subject  of  the  Devotional  Study  of  Holy 
Scripture.  One  of  the  great  and  anxious  tasks  which,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  seem  especially  to  rest  on  our  generation  is  the 
reconciliation  of  two  elements  in  Biblical  study,  which  too  often 
appear  to  be  antagonistic — the  one  in  some  sense  new,  the  other 
old  ;  the  literary  and  the  devotional,  the  intellectual  and  the 
spiritual.  1  hope  and  believe  that  this  discussion  will  be  fruitful 
of  lasting  good.  The  time  has  now  come  for  me  to  bring  it  to 
a  close.  The  first  paper,  written  by  a  trusted  theologian  of  the 
sister  Church  of  the  United  States,  dwelt  on  the  relation  between 
the  Incarnation  and  the  Bible.  In  these  final  words  I  desire  to 
return  to  that  subject,  and  to  touch  on  one  aspect  of  it.  "  Ever 
in  the  Scriptures  did  the  Word  become  flesh  that  He  might 
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tabernacle  among  us."  So  wrote  Origen,  one  of  the  deepest 
thinkers  of  the  early  Church.  In  the  one  Person  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  deity  and  humanity  were  perfectly  united.  He  was, 
He  is,  "  perfect  God  and  perfect  man."  In  that  union  there  was, 
there  is,  a  full  and  complete  revelation  of  God.  "The  Word 
became  flesh."  "  He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father." 
So  in  the  Bible  the  Word  clothes  Himself  in  the  fleshly  garment 
of  a  human  literature,  the  typical  literature  of  the  Church  of  Israel 
and  the  typical  literature  of  the  Church  of  the  redeemed.  The 
mystery  of  God's  will  is  veiled  and  revealed  in  an  age-long  history, 
recorded  and  interpreted  in  the  words  of  prophets  and  apostles, 
human  words  conditioned  and  limited  by  the  characters,  the 
powers,  the  environment  of  those  who  wrote  them.  The  personal 
Incarnation  infinitely  transcends  what  I  venture  to  call  the  literary 
incarnation  in  the  Bible ;  but  the  analogy  between  these  two 
modes  of  divine  revelation  is  rich  in  practical  teaching. 

r.  To  her  who  watched  beside  the  cradle  and  stood  beneath 
the  Cross,  the  perfect  life  was  a  life  of  perfect  growth.  The  Lord 
did  not  abrogate  for  Himself  the  divine  law  of  orderly  development. 
He  passed  through  each  several  stage  of  human  life  that  He  might 
redeem  it  and  sanctify  it.  When  He  was  a  child,  He  was  perfect 
as  a  child ;  when  a  youth,  perfect  as  a  youth  ;  when  a  man,  perfect 
as  a  man.  At  every  stage  there  was  a  perfection  relative  to  that 
stage.  So  it  is  with  the  lower  revelation  in  Holy  Scripture. 
There  too  there  is  growth.  The  truth  of  each  of  its  "  many 
parts  "  is  a  relative  truth.  The  science  of  Biblical  criticism  en 
ables  us  approximately  to  determine  the  context  of  life  to  which 
each  "  part "  belongs.  A  large  view  of  the  Bible  shows  us  how 
God  educates  man  through  the  aspirations  and  the  yearnings 
which  He  has  implanted,  in  order  that  in  His  good  time  man 
may  be  prepared  to  receive  the  unimagined  gifts  of  His  love. 

2.  Again,  "  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,"  who  through  the 
months  of  close  fellowship  watched  with  patient  growing  insight 
all  the  phases  of  the  Lord's  earthly  life,  as  he  looked  back  upon 
it,  gathered  up  his  supreme  experience  in  the  single  phrase,  "  We 
•  beheld  His  glory."  Yet  he  would  not  have  compared  in  im 
portance  (we  say  it  with  reverence)  the  hours  which  his  Master, 
"  made  like  unto  His  brethren,"  spent  in  taking  of  rest  in  sleep, 
with  the  hour  of  His  great  high  priestly  prayer  or  the  hours  in 
which  He  suffered  and  "  reigned  on  the  tree  ".  But  the  hours  of 
sleep,  no  less  than  the  hours  of  filial  communion  and  the  hours 
of  the  Passion,  were  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  the  human 
life  through  which  the  glory  was  manifested.  So  it  is  with  the 
lower  revelation  in  Holy  Scripture.  Sometimes  we  are  tempted 
to  complain  that  there  are  portions  of  the  Bible  which  sober  and 
reverent  criticism  seems  to  stamp  as  so  human  that  they  appear 
as  excrescences  on  a  divine  revelation,  and  that  we  cannot  discern 
in  them  any  immediate  message  to  the  heart  and  spirit.  But,  if 
we  are  calm  and  patient,  may  we  not  believe  that  light  will  be 
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given  to  us  through  the  conviction  that  at  least  they  are  need 
ful  organic  parts  of  the  human  literature  through  which  God 
has  spoken,  and  still  speaks,  to  His  Church  ?  It  is  our  great  loss, 
a  loss  which  we  shall  bequeath  to  those  who  come  after  us,  if  we 
allow  any  feeling  of  present  perplexity  to  tempt  us  practically  to 
excise  them  from  the  Bible.  We  have  need  of  patience.  Every 
moment  which  the  disciples  spent  in  the  presence  of  the  Word 
made  flesh  was,  in  its  measure,  profitable  to  them.  "  Every  Scrip 
ture,"  every  piece  of  the  literature  through  which  the  Word  speaks, 
is  in  its  measure  profitable  to  us :  first,  as  simply  enabling  us  to 
discern  a  little  more  of  the  methods  of  divine  revelation;  ultimately, 
it  may  be,  when  the  waiting  "  eyes  of  the  heart "  have  been  en 
lightened,  as  the  vehicle  of  some  unexpected  spiritual  lesson. 
"  The  Word  became  flesh."  So  St.  John  summed  up  all  we  can 
conceive  or  know  of  the  final  revelation  of  God  in  Christ.  So,  too, 
we  may  express  the  character  of  God's  revelation  of  Himself  in 
the  human  literature  of  the  Bible. 

If  this  be  so,  then  it  follows — the  inference  is  as  important 
as  it  is  obvious — that  our  study  of  the  Bible  must  be  "in  the 
Spirit."  The  ancient  teacher  who  has  suggested  to  us  the 
luminous  thought  that  Holy  Scripture  is  in  a  true  sense  an 
incarnation,  in  the  same  passage  draws  a  striking  parallel 
between  the  disciples  ascending  the  mountain  with  the  Lord 
and  then  beholding  Him  transfigured  before  them  and  the 
Christian  man  rising  from  the  study  of  the  "  letter  "  to  a  true 
discernment  of  the  "spirit"  of  Holy  Scripture.  If  for  the 
Transfiguration  we  substitute  the  Resurrection  and  Pentecost, 
the  cycle  of  teaching  is,  I  believe,  complete.  On  the  first  Easter 
Day,  the  birthday  of  the  Christian  Church,  before  the  close  of 
which  by  His  sacramental  act  the  Lord  made  His  disciples 
partakers  of  His  risen  life,  He  dealt  with  the  perplexities  not  only 
of  the  chosen  apostles  but  also  of  two  average  men  from  the 
company  of  His  followers,  Cleopas  and  another,  "  foolish  men  and 
slow  of  heart  to  believe  in  all  that  the  prophets  had  spoken."  To 
all  His  gift  was  the  same.  He  Himself  drew  out  the  true  and 
final  spiritual  meaning  of  the  "  letter "  of  Scripture,  which  had 
hitherto  been  sealed  to  them — "  He  interpreted  ",  "  He  opened  to 
them  the  Scriptures."  On  the  other  hand,  that  they  might  them 
selves  be  able  to  appropriate  His  teaching,  "  He  opened  their  mind 
to  understand  the  Scriptures  "  ;  and  that  their  fresh  intellectual 
apprehension  of  "  the  things  written  aforetime  "  might  be  to  them 
a  vital  force,  a  spring  of  comfort  and  hope  and  strength,  He 
touched  their  emotions:  "Was  not  our  heart ",  they  asked  each 
other  afterwards,  "  burning  within  us,  while  He  spake  to  us  in 
the  way,  while  He  opened  to  us  the  Scriptures  ? "  The  com- 
munings  on  the  road  to  Emmaus  and  in  the  upper  room  are  the 
Church's  inheritance  for  all  time.  The  gift  of  Pentecost  has 
opened  a  way  in  which  that  fellowship  becomes  a  present  and 
a  perpetual  experience.  The  Holy  Spirit  unfolds,  little  by  little, 
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to  the  Church  and  to  each  member  of  the  Church  the  boundless 
significance  of  the  Incarnation.  He  takes  of  the  things  of  the 
Word  made  flesh  and  reveals  them  unto  us.  So  it  is  also  with 
the  lower  revelation  in  Holy  Scripture.  The  Holy  Spirit,  despite 
our  perplexities  and  misgivings,  little  by  little  guides  the  Church 
and  each  member  of  the  Church  into  a  fuller  understanding  of 
the  words  of  the  prophets  and  of  the  apostles.  He  in  these  latest 
days  emancipates  the  intellect  to  understand  the  "letter"  of 
Scripture,  rightly  to  read  the  fleshly  garment  of  the  human  words 
of  the  Bible.  He  kindles  the  heart  that  we  may  live  and  rest  and 
labour  in  a  vital  apprehension  of  the  "spirit"  of  Scripture,  the 
divine  Word  Who  speaks  to  us  through  the  "letter".  He  in 
vigorates  the  will  that  we  may  translate  the  lessons  of  Scripture 
into  a  daily  life  which  is  according  to  the  will  of  God.  Through 
Him  the  threefold  witness  is  given  to  the  world — the  witness  of 
the  Word  made  flesh,  the  witness  of  the  Word  written,  the  witness 
of  the  Christian  life.  The  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  indeed  ours. 
If  we  live  by  the  Spirit,  by  the  Spirit  let  us  also  read  and  study 
and  think. 
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i.     THE   CALL  TO   PRAYER 
BY  THE  REV.  G.  H.  S.  WALPOLE,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Lambeth. 

The  close  of  any  long-expected  event  brings  with  it  inevitable 
regret,  even  though  all  may  have  gone  beyond  our  expectation. 
And  regret  has  its  dangers  in  producing  reaction,  a  kind  of 
slackness  accompanied  by  doubt ;  doubt  whether  we  have  not 
been  satisfying  ourselves  with  fancies  instead  of  realities,  with 
vain  hopes  instead  of  substantial  truths.  You  know  how 
Browning  expresses  that  sense  of  want  we  have  when  some  great 
inspiration  has  gone  : — "  Well,  it  is  gone  at  last — 

Gone  !  and  the  good  tears  start,  the  praises  that  come  too  slow — 
For  one  is  assured  at  first,  one  scarce  can  say  that  he  feared, 

That  he  even  gave  it  a  thought,  the  gone  thing  was  to  go, 
Never  to  be  again  !  But  many  more  of  the  kind 

As  good,  nay  better  perchance :  Is  this  your  comfort  to  me  ? 
To  me  who  must  be  saved  because  I  cling  with  my  mind 

To  the  same,  same  self,  same  love,  same  God :    ay — what  was, 
shall  be." 

"  Is  this  your  comfort  to  me?"  If  that  is  all  you  can  say,  that 
the  hopes  by  which  we  have  been  uplifted,  the  conceptions  of 
real  Catholicity  by  which  we  have  been  startled,  the  convictions 
which  have  been  strengthened,  are  in  another  ten  years  to  be 
succeeded  by  fresh  hopes,  larger  conceptions,  and  deeper  con 
victions  when  the  Congress  may  meet  again,  then  we  shall  turn 
elsewhere — 
"  Therefore  to  whom  turn  I  but  to  Thee,  the  ineffable  Name  ? 

Builder  and  Maker  Thou,  of  houses  not  made  with  hands  ! 
What  ?     Have  fear  of  change  from  Thee  Who  art  ever  the  same  ? 

Doubt  that  Thy  power   can   fill   the   heart   that  Thy  power 

expands  ? 
There  shall  never  be  one  lost  good !  What  was,  shall  live  as  before  ; 

The  evil  is  null,  is  nought,  is  silence  implying  sound. 
What  was  good  shall  be  good,  with  for  evil  so  much  good  more. 

On  the  earth  the  broken  arcs  ;  in  the  heaven,  a  perfect  round — 
All  we  have  willed  or  hoped  or  dreamed  of  good  shall  exist ; 

Not  its  semblance,  but  itself;  no  beauty,  nor  good  nor  power 
Whose  voice  has  gone  forth,  but  each  survives  for  the  melodist 

When  Eternity  affirms  the  conception  of  an  hour. 
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The  high  that  proved  too  high,  the  heroic  for  earth  too  hard, 
The  passion  that  left  the  ground  to  lose  itself  in  the  sky 

Are  music  sent  up  to  God  by  the  lover  and  the  bard. 

Enough  that  Pie  heard  it  once :  we  shall  hear  it  by  and  by. 

Yes,  "  by  and  by  "  ;  but  not  the  "  by  and  by  "  of  an  Eternity  that 
begins  at  death,  but  the  "  by  and  by  "  of  that  Eternity  which  is  the 
ever  present  Now.  Yes,  that  which  we  have  heard  during  the 
past  week,  we  shall  hear  again,  it  may  be  in  the  snows  of  Canada, 
it  may  be  in  the  hot  plains  of  India ;  it  may  be,  as  the  Seer  heard 
it,  on  some  lonely  isle,  with  no  accompaniment  but  that  of  the  sea 
breaking  on  the  beach  ;  it  may  be,  as  St.  Paul  heard  it,  in  some 
densely  crowded  city,  above  the  din  of  human  voices.  What  was, 
shall  be — we  shall  hear  it ;  and  its  power  will  sustain,  stimulate, 
and  fill  the  expanded  heart,  if  we  will  but  do  one  thing,  and  that 
is,  change  our  attitude.  We  have  been  listening,  noting,  dis 
cussing,  perhaps  criticizing ;  but  now,  lest  the  deadly  forces  ot 
reaction  begin ;  lest  we  find  ourselves,  a  month  hence,  sadly 
wondering  why  we  were  so  moved,  why  we  rushed  as  we  did  from 
meeting  to  meeting  with  ever  fresh  appetites ;  lest  we  begin  to 
treat  that  which  we  knew  to  be  of  God  as  though  it  were  of  man, 
we  must  pray,  we  must  pray. 

All  will  remember  that  pathetic  scene  in  the  Old  Testament, 
when  the  king  of  Israel  came  to  see  the  dying  prophet  Elisha, 
who  had  been  the  inspiration  and  secret  power  of  all  that  was 
good  in  Church  and  State.  "  My  father,  my  father,"  he  cried,  as 
he  wept  over  the  saint  to  whom  he  owed  everything,  "  the  chariot 
of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof":  i.e.  now  that  thou  the  Shield 
of  Israel  art  being  cast  away,  what  shall  I  do  ?  Yes,  what  was  to 
be  done  when  he  passed  away,  when  the  power  of  his  presence 
was  no  longer  to  be  felt,  the  greatness  of  his  example  no  longer 
to  be  seen  ?  The  prophet  is  impatient  with  this  idle  sentiment, 
indignant  with  these  vain  unprofitable  regrets.  With  the  enemy 
close  at  hand,  this  was  no  time  for  unavailing  tears.  This  king 
must,  if  possible,  be  made  to  feel  something  of  the  fire  that  he 
himself  felt.  In  some  way  or  another,  the  prophet's  own  spirit 
must  pass  into  and  reinforce  that  of  the  king.  "Take  bow  and 
arrows,"  he  cried,  and  he  took  bow  and  arrows.  "  Put  thine 
hand  on  the  bow,"  and  he  put  his  hand  upon  it.  "  Open  the 
window  eastward,"  and  he  opened  it.  Then,  placing  his  hands 
upon  the  king,  he  cried,  "Shoot."  And  as  the  arrow  sped  into 
the  air,  the  dying  man  lifted  up  his  voice  and  cried,  "  The  Lord's 
arrow  of  victory,  of  victory  over  Syria ;  for  thou  shalt  smite  the 
Syrians  till  thou  have  consumed  them."  Then,  seeing  doubt 
painted  in  the  face  of  the  king,  and  knowing  how  that  would 
spoil  all,  again  he  stirred  him  to  action.  "  Take  the  arrows, 
smite  upon  the  ground,  smite  upon  the  ground."  But  the  king 
smote  but  thrice  and  stayed.  That  spelt  failure,  ultimate  failure. 
With  bitter  disappointment  the  prophet  flung  himself  back  on 
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the  bed,  whilst  he  cried  out  in  anger,  "Thou  shouldest  have 
smitten  five  or  six  times ;  then  hadst  thou  smitten  Syria  till 
thou  hadst  consumed  it :  whereas  now  thou  shall  smite  Syria 
but  thrice." 

So  true  !  True  to  nature  now  as  then.  Even  with  all  the 
inspiration  the  man  of  God  could  infect  him  with,  the  work 
would  be  imperfect,  the  will  was  only  half  moved,  only  half 
determined.  In  like  manner,  this  great  Congress  of  churchmen 
to-day,  gathered  in  from  many  lands,  is,  through  these  meetings, 
these  many  voices,  these  inspiring  appeals,  placing  her  strong 
hands  on  ours,  before  it  passes  away,  and  urging  us  with 
earnest  tones  to  take  the  arrows  of  God,  the  arrows  of  victory ; 
of  victory  over  the  abominations  that  have  been  disclosed  to  us ; 
of  victory  over  the  evil  social  forces  that  are  arrayed  against  us ; 
of  victory  over  the  wicked  wills  of  those  who  for  selfish  greed  or 
filthy  lucre  would  have  things  as  they  are.  "  Shoot,"  she  cries, 
"shoot ;  for  thou  shalt  smite  these  things  till  thou  hast  consumed 
them."  And  for  the  time  the  mighty  spirit  that  has  pervaded  her 
assemblies  prevails  ;  we  take  the  old  bow  of  prayer  that  we  have 
used  too  little;  we  fit  the  arrow,  we  pull  with  all  our  strength,  but 
it  seems  as  though  we  were  but  shooting  into  the  air.  The 
prayer  has  gone,  but  where?  The  air  has  been  moved  so  that 
a  faint  ripple  plays  upon  its  own  face,  but  how  far  do  the  un 
dulations  reach  ? 

Our  doubts  paralyse  our  strength.  "  Is  the  heathenism  in  Delhi 
to  be  weakened  by  my  aspiration  ?  Are  those  wills  that  are  at 
present  hesitating  whether  to  commit  themselves  to  the  great 
venture  or  not,  are  they  to  be  strengthened  by  my  expressed 
hopes  ?  Are  those  poor  settlers  on  the  prairie  to  get  nearer  their 
desire  for  a  priest  by  my  feeble  twang  of  the  bow-string  ?  Is  that 
poor  priest,  sick  with  the  disappointment  of  years,  to  find  a 
harvest  because  I  pray  ?  You  tell  me  to  shoot — I  will ;  but 
remove,  if  you  can,  these  horrible  fears  that  my  arrows  find  no 
target,  but  fall  idly  to  the  ground.  Oh  that  I  could  but  once 
hear  the  thud  as  it  finds  a  home  even  in  the  innermost  circle  ! 
then  I  ask  no  more."  The  doubt  of  Joash  is  the  doubt  of  the 
churchman.  You  say  "No."  And  yet  I  ask,  if  our  faith  is 
clear  and  certain,  if  our  prayers  are  real  and  earnest,  where  then 
are  the  great  and  astonishing  wonders  that  follow  in  the  path 
of  prayer  ?  Where  are  the  mountains  of  difficulty  that  have  been 
laid  low?  Where  are  the  abundant  resources  that  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  ?  "  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  My  Name,  that 
will  I  do,  that  the  Father  may  be  glorified  in  the  Son."  "  If  ye 
shall  ask  anything  in  My  Name  I  will  do  it."  "  Greater  works 
than  these  shall  ye  do,  because  I  go  to  My  Father."  "Ask,  and 
ye  shall  have ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be 
opened."  Have  we  really  applied  these  simple  statements  to  the 
numberless  difficulties  that  we  know  beset  the  work  of  the 
Church  ?  Now  and  again  something  happens,  and  we  go  about 
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saying  in  solemn  whispers  :  "  He  hears  !  The  God  of  Heaven 
hears  !  I  asked,  and  lo,  He  gave ! "  All  this  as  though  hearing 
were  rare  rather  than  common. 

No — our  faith  is  at  fault — and  partly  because  we  have  not 
clearly  thought  out  what  prayer  is.  Having  given  up  that  view  of 
prayer  which  once  led  us  to  believe  that  God  changed  His  mind, 
or  gave  way  if  we  were  sufficiently  clamorous  and  persistent, 
we  have  supposed  that  the  only  region  affected  by  prayer  was 
our  own  hearts.  It  was  purely  subjective,  and  only  now  and 
again  on  rare  occasions  were  we  thrust  out  of  that  position  by 
some  cruel  anxiety,  and  compelled  to  look  for  results  of  prayer 
outside  ourselves.  We  have  not  learnt  what  Elisha  vainly  tried  to 
teach  Joash,  that  prayer  is  an  effort  of  the  will,  and  that  to  will 
strongly,  persistently,  and  continuously,  is  to  win  victories  without 
the  sword.  And  yet  an  ever-widening  experience  is  teaching  us 
that  even  singly  it  can  accomplish  great  things  in  the  sphere  of 
medicine  as  well  as  action.  Even  a  child's  stubborn  will  may 
have  such  far-reaching  effects  as  to  throw  a  household  into  con 
fusion.  And  not  a  sin  is  sinned  but  shows  us  the  mischief  wrought 
in  God's  kingdom  by  willing  wrongly.  And  it  is  natural  to  ask,  if 
willing  wrongly  hinders  God's  plans,  spoils  them,  renders  them  for 
the  time  ineffective,  what  may  not  willing  rightly  produce  ?  If  the 
one  imposes  obstacles,  the  other  may  give  support.  If  the  one 
hinders,  the  other  may  help.  If  the  will  of  a  Napoleon  may  plunge 
Europe  into  confusion,  the  will  of  a  St.  Bernard  or  St.  Francis  may 
bring  about  harmony  and  peace.  It  may  be  that  the  will  of  God 
waits  upon  the  will  of  man,  as  the  will  of  man  sometimes  waits  on 
the  will  of  some  dumb  creature.  It  may  be  that  as  some  great 
vessel  which  has  been  constructed  on  the  Tyne,  and  is  the  ex 
pression  of  the  wills  of  a  thousand  capable  men,  waits  on  the  will 
of  the  little  son  of  the  great  head  of  the  firm  before  it  glides  in 
the  water ;  so  great  enterprises  are  now  waiting  for  the  expression 
of  our  will  before  they  can  go  forward. 

May  be  !  But  why  may  be  ?  Must  be  !  These  are  the  words  we 
ought  to  employ.  For  this  is  the  only  explanation  of  prayer  that 
helps  us  to  understand  why  things  are  standing  still  as  they  are. 
We  know  that  the  clearing  of  men's  minds  of  doubt,  so  that  the 
faith  and  the  Scriptures  are  seen  with  new  distinctness  ;  the  enlarge 
ment  of  their  hearts  by  charity,  so  that  Hindu,  Chinese,  African, 
and  European  are  seen  to  be  one  in  Christ;  the  widening  and 
deepening  of  our  conceptions  of  what  we  must  hold  fast  and  what 
we  may  yield  are  according  to  His  will ;  and  yet  how  slow  the 
processes  are,  how  little  progress  is  made.  We  know  He  wills  a 
great  forward  movement  all  along  the  line,  and  yet  leaders  stand 
isolated.  What  does  it  mean  ?  As  Professor  Moberly  says:  "There 
is  no  equipoise  of  power  between  evil  and  good.  God  is  infinitely 
mightier  than  Satan.  God  is  omnipotent ;  evil,  rottenness  of 
strength.  Yet  God  does  not  in  a  word  sweep  evil  away.  For  what 
does  He  wait?  He  waits  for  that  for  which  He  deigns  to  care, 
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which  it  is  His  purpose  in  our  life  to  win.  He  waits  for  the 
service  of  our  will.  He  would  have  us  enter  into  His  will  by 
prayer ;  in  personal  effort  of  prayer  take  the  side  of  His  will ;  and 
consecrating  our  will  to  His  will  in  earnest  intensity  of  desire  and 
request ;  with  Him  fight  against  evil,  appeal  to  Him  against  evil, 
yes,  by  prayer,  move  and  wield  against  evil  the  irresistible  might 
of  the  will  of  sovereign  good — the  irresistible  might  of  the  will  of 
sovereign  good."  That  Will  which  dwelleth  in  the  very  centre  of 
power  at  the  right  hand  of  God  never  ceases  in  its  calm,  still, 
resistless  energy  ("  He  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us  ")  or 
in  the  depths  of  uttermost  weakness,  the  weakness  of  our  own 
hearts,  even  there  still  with  infinite  strength  pursues  its  mighty 
plan  ("  the  Spirit  maketh  intercession  for  us  with  groanings  which 
cannot  be  uttered  ").  The  irresistible  might  of  the  divine  will — our 
will  is  to  be  linked  to  that.  How  can  we  doubt  then  ?  How  can 
we  forbear  to  do  our  little  part  in  putting  that  wonderful  machinery 
into  motion?  The  will  of  omnipotence  waiting  upon  our  im 
potence  !  The  will  of  divine  energy  waiting  upon  our  powerless- 
ness  !  His  commanding  fiat,  "Let  there  be  light,"  waiting  till  man 
says  "  Amen  ".  It  seems  impossible,  and  yet  it  is  true.  Let  me 
give  an  illustration.  Only  yesterday  I  heard  of  extraordinary  effects 
that  had  followed  the  evangelistic  work  of  a  humble  and  poorly 
gifted  layman.  The  ground  had  been  dry  and  parched  for  years, 
but  suddenly  a  great  harvest  is  reaped.  "How  did  you  do  it?"  asked 
some  one.  "  I  made  a  rule  that  no  one  should  preach  in  the  street 
unless  he  had  spent  an  hour  in  prayer  before."  So  the  way  was 
prepared,  the  forces  of  God  were  loosened,  and  before  ever  a  word 
was  spoken  the  wills  of  the  dark  hindering  powers  were  driven 
back.  We  are  too  ready  to  acquiesce  in  work  standing  still,  in 
mountains  of  difficulty  unremoved,  in  problems  remaining  un 
solved,  in  spiritual  discoveries  being  exhausted.  We  need  patience, 
we  say,  the  real  truth  being  we  need  Prayer.  We  need  more  men 
of  power ;  yes,  but  not  so  much  the  power  of  intellect,  the  power 
of  tact,  as  the  power  of  prayer.  We  need  resources,  but  not  so 
much  the  material  resources  of  money,  but  of  spiritual  will-power 
— "Silver  and  gold  have  I  none,  but  such  as  I  have  give  I  thee." 
So  to-day  the  Church  calls  to  prayer:  (i)  Continuous  prayer, 
importunate  prayer,  knowing  that  it  is  a  law  of  the  human  will, 
that  it  gathers  force  each  step  it  takes.  (2)  United  prayer.  For  the 
force  of  two  wills  is  stronger  than  that  of  one,  of  ten  than  two,  of 
a  hundred  than  ten,  and  the  promise  is  clear  :  "  If  two  of  you  shall 
agree  on  earth  as  touching  anything,  they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be 
done  for  them  of  my  Father."  Strong,  united,  vigorous  prayer 
shakes  the  place  where  those  praying  are  gathered  together.  The 
Amens  of  the  days  of  faith  were  said  to  be  like  thunder.  (3)  In 
telligent  prayer.  We  can  only  will  strongly  where  we  can  think 
clearly.  We  must  know  before  we  can  desire.  Vague  desires  and 
aspirations  effect  very  little.  Leaders  must  make  clear  to  us  what 
they  want,  and  the  faithful  must  pray  with  increasing  intensity  till 
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the  evil  wills  that  prevent  are  hurled  into  the  abyss  to  which  they 
belong. 

Man's  weakness  waiting  upon  God 

Its  end  can  never  miss, 
For  men  on  earth  no  work  can  do 

More  angel-like  than  this. 
Ride  on,  ride  on  triumphantly, 

Thou  glorious  Will,  ride  on  ; 
Faith's  pilgrim  sons  behind  Thee  take 

The  road  that  Thou  hast  gone. 

He  always  wins  who  sides  with  God, 

To  him  no  chance  is  lost : 
God's  will  is  sweetest  to  him  when 

It  triumphs  at  his  cost. 

2.  THE  REALIZATION  OF  THE  CALL  TO  PRAYER 

BY  THE  REV.  C.  E.  LAMBERT,  SUB-WARDEN  OF  BISHOP'S 
HOSTEL,  LINCOLN 

The  Realization  of  the  Call  to  Prayer,  especially  in  its  aspect  as 
Meditation  :  the  spiritual  conditions,  under  which  it  may  be  most 
effectively  responded  to. 

If  the  subject  takes  us  down  among  the  deep  things  of  God  and 
man,  it  will  only  be  following  the  direction  in  which  the  Congress 
has  surely  been  leading  us.  The  very  immensity  and  complexity 
of  the  problems,  that  have  been  discussed  this  last  week,  must 
have  sent  us  down  again  to  the  strong,  simple,  deep,  unchanging 
realities,  that  underlie  the  visible  scene,  with  all  its  tangles  of  life 
and  thought.  It  is  a  relief  and  a  necessity  to  retire  from  the  scene 
of  restless  activities  to  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High :  to  the 
hidden  treasury  of  all  the  ruling  forces  of  the  universe,  where,  too, 
our  own  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God. 

The  realization  of  the  call :  the  answer  in  the  heart  to  the  appeal : 
how  does  it  grow  within  us  ?  I  speak  as  a  novice  in  the  spiritual 
life;  but  is  it  not  in  ways  like  these  ?  (i)  Our  capacity  of  response 
grows  with  our  belief  in  the  power  of  prayer  ;  and  our  belief  in  its 
power  comes  mainly  through  the  experience  of  praying.  We  begin 
only  dutifully.  Then,  as  we  persevere,  there  gradually  dawns  upon 
us  a  sense  of  the  greatness  of  what  we  are  doing,  a  sense  of  the 
mighty  forces  we  are  dealing  with,  a  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the 
part  we  are  taking  in  the  life  of  the  world.  (2)  Again  :  we  grow 
to  it  by  experience  of  what  prayer — our  own  or  others — has 
done  for  ourselves.  We  know  with  absolute  certainty,  how  it  was 
that  those  tides  of  power  flowed  in  upon  us  in  moments  of  stress  and 
weakness.  The  holy  hands  of  a  mother  or  sister  or  friend  were 
uplifted  for  us  at  that  moment.  The  world's  chief  benefactors  are 
the  praying  people  behind  the  scenes.  (3)  Once  more  :  the  power 
of  response  comes  to  us,  as  we  realize  that  the  sole  satisfaction  of 
the  world's  multitudinous  needs  is  Christ,  and  that  prayer  is  just  the 
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bringing  of  the  world  to  Christ,  and  Christ  to  the  world,  in  the  most 
immediate  way.  We  see  it  to  be  one  of  the  purposes  of  our 
spiritual  existence,  thus  to  bring  other  lives  within  Christ's 
healing  shadow,  by  virtue  of  our  own  union  with  Him. 

Now,  our  approach  to  God  in  prayer  must  be  deeply  affected 
by  our  view  of  the  relationship  in  which  we  stand  to  Him.  Our 
idea  will  be  of  one  kind,  if  we  conceive  ourselves  as  standing  afar 
off,  like  the  lepers  of  old,  and  crying  to  Him  with  a  loud  voice 
from  a  distance.  It  will  be  of  quite  another  kind,  if  we  conceive 
ourselves  as  speaking  to  Him  from  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Divine  Life,  from  a  position  of  realized  union  with  Him.  A  living 
teacher  has  recently  said,  "  Prayer  is  the  presence  of  God,  known 
and  loved,  absorbed  and  absorbing."  The  realization,  then,  of  the 
call  to  prayer,  if  it  is  to  be  adequate,  must  rest  upon  a  true  view  of 
the  method  of  God's  presence.  In  other  words,  so  central  an 
exercise  of  the  spiritual  life  as  that  of  prayer  (in  the  widest  sense) 
ought  to  be  put  in  closest  connexion  with  the  central  truth  and 
fact  of  the  Christian  life  and  experience  :  "abide  in  Me,  and  I  in 
you  : "  the  mutual  indwelling  of  Christ  and  Christians. 

There  is  the  highest  sanction  for  emphasizing  this  connexion 
between  prayer  and  union.  In  our  great  High  Priest's  prayer  of 
self-consecration,  the  background  of  our  Lord's  thought  is  seen  to 
be  the  supreme  reality  of  His  own  union  with  the  Father.  The 
door  of  the  oratory  of  the  Son  of  Man  was  left  open  on  that  great 
occasion,  and  we  may  find  revealed  there  all  the  deepest  principles 
of  prayer.  We  notice,  then,  how  the  Son  speaks  out  of  His  sense 
of  union  with  the  Father.  "  Holy  Father,  keep  them  in  Thy  Name, 
which  Thou  hast  given  Me,  that  they  may  be  one,  even  as  We  are 
one."  And  again,  when  He  widens  the  reach  of  His  prayer  :  "That 
they  may  all  be  one  :  even  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me,  and  I  in 
Thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  Us."  Our  Lord  refers  to  this 
mutual  indwelling  as  the  basis  of  His  own  praying  :  with  this  fact 
He  brings  particular  petitions  into  connexion ;  it  is  the  standard 
to  which  they  are  referred  :  it  is  the  measure  of  that  perfected 
unity,  which  He  desires  for  His  Church.  The  Son  pleads  this 
fact  to  the  Father :  "  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee." 

We  know,  too,  how  often  our  Lord  called  attention  to  His 
union  with  the  Father,  as  the  explanation  of  His  life,  and  works, 
and  words :  "  That  ye  may  know  and  understand,  that  the 
Father  is  in  Me,  and  I  in  the  Father "  (St.  John  x.  38) ;  "  The 
Father,  abiding  in  Me,  doeth  His  works  "  (St.  John  xiv.  10);  "The 
word,  which  ye  hear,  is  not  Mine,  but  the  Father's,  Who  sent 
Me"  (St.  John  xiv.  24).  In  the  light  of  passages  like  these 
we  may  dimly  imagine  the  lines  along  which  the  prayers  of  the 
Son  of  Man  moved.  We  can  realize,  also,  how  His  whole  life  was 
one  long  prayer  and  meditation,  a  living  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
mutual  indwelling. 

But  with  this  union  of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  our  Lord  links 
the  union  of  Christians  with  Himself.  The  Son,  Who  is  in  the 
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Father,  and  the  Father  in  Him,  is  also  in  Christians,  and  they  in 
Him.  "  I  in  them,  and  Thou  in  Me,"  or,  as  our  Lord  delivered  it 
to  the  disciples  as  a  charge,  "Abide  in  Me,  and  I  in  you."  The 
mystery  descends  through  our  Lord  to  earth,  and  enfolds  the  lives 
of  Christians,  reproducing  itself  as  between  the  Lord  from  heaven 
and  His  redeemed.  This  union  is  the  condition  of  life  (St.  John 
xv.  6),  of  fruitfulness  (St.  John  xv.  5),  of  effectual  prayer  :  "  If  ye 
abide  in  Me,  and  My  words  abide  in  you,  ask  whatsoever  ye  will, 
and  it  shall  be  done  unto  you  "  (St.  John  xv.  7).  It  is  a  union  of 
life,  a  reality  richer  than  thought ;  yet  it  is  to  be  realized  in  thought 
and  experience,  and  this  realization  is  prayer.  So  then,  as  this  fact 
and  experience  was  the  foundation  of  our  Lord's  praying,  "as  Thou, 
Father,  art  in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee,"  so  should  the  corresponding 
reality  be  the  foundation  of  our  praying,  "  as  Thou,  O  Christ,  art 
in  me,  and  I  in  Thee."  This,  and  this  only,  is  the  measure  of  our 
own  possibilities,  and  of  the  efficacy  of  our  prayers. 

So  far  we  have  been  thinking  of  this  mysterious  truth,  as  it 
came  from  the  lips  of  our  Lord.  How  great  would  have  been 
our  loss  if  the  New  Testament  had  left  it  there  !  We  might  then 
have  said,  "  Who  is  sufficient  for  such  things  ?  Can  any  disciple 
embody  such  truths  in  his  experience  ? "  But  the  New  Testa 
ment  supplies  us  with  the  instance  .of  one,  at  least,  who  did 
mirror  this  truth  in  his  consciousness ;  and  St.  Paul  was  not 
merely  a  mystic,  but  a  real  working  man,  one  richly  endowed,  too, 
with  shrewd  common-sense.  The  facfc  of  the  mutual  indwelling 
was  wrought  into  the  very  texture  of  St.  Paul's  thought,  it  coloured 
everything  he  thought  or  said  or  did.  (i)  First,  the  "in  Christ". 
The  phrase  occurs  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  about  eighty  times. 
Only  a  patient  study  of  all  the  places  can  let  us  into  what  it 
meant  for  him.  A  Christian  is  one  who  is  "  in  Christ ".  Chris 
tians  are  alive  unto  God  "in  Christ".  "In  Christ"  there  is 
a  law  or  impulse  working  called  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life. 
All  St.  Paul's  ways  are  "  in  Christ " ;  that  is,  all  his  spiritual  habits 
and  principles  of  action.  He  speaks  the  truth  "in  Christ".  It 
is  not  necessary  to  say  that  he  prays  "  in  Christ ".  He  begets  his 
converts  "  in  Christ " ;  greets  them  "  in  Christ ".  Glory  is  given 
to  God  "  in  Christ  "  ;  He  is  the  sphere  of  worship.  To  St.  Paul's 
mind  Christ  is  the  environment,  which  conditions  all  his  activi 
ties,  and  rings  round  all  his  relationships  with  others.  Christ 
is,  as  it  were,  the  element  in  which  he  lives  and  moves  and  has 
his  being.  (2)  But  there  is  the  "  Christ  in  "  him.  This  is  not 
less  prominent  than  the  "  in  Christ  ".  But  we  can  only  glance 
now  at  one  great  passage  (Gal.  ii.  20)  :  "I  have  been  crucified 
with  Christ,  yet  I  live ;  and  yet  no  longer  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in 
me."  Christ  had  become  for  St.  Paul  the  very  centre  of  his 
personality.  On  Christ's  Cross  St.  Paul's  old  self  had  been  put 
to  death.  Yet  that  death  was  but  the  passage  to  another  life  : 
"  I  live."  But  how  great  the  change !  He  himself  no  longer 
the  centre  point :  another  was,  where  self  had  been,  filling  the 
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view,  engaging  the  affections,  ruling  the  will.  His  life  had  a  new 
mainspring :  "  no  longer  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me."  The 
principle  of  his  life  was  now  faith,  the  self-emptying  faculty, 
which  is  both  "a  vision  and  an  allegiance";  and  this  faith 
fastened  itself  round  that  Presence  within,  beholding  it  as  "the 
master-light  of  all  his  seeing  ",  embracing  it  as  the  source  of  his 
own  will's  energy.  This  is  what  "  abide  in  Me  and  I  in  you  " 
meant  to  St.  Paul.  We  can  better  understand  now  how  he 
could  "  pray  without  ceasing  "  :  it  was  just  because  he  lived  with 
out  ceasing  in  Christ,  and  Christ  in  him. 

The  Christian  life  hinges  on  this  double  mystery  :  in  what 
ways  will  it  affect  the  spirit  and  mode  of  our  prayer  and  medita 
tion?  (i)  First,  our  connexion  with  Christ's  mediation  comes 
home  to  us  with  new  force :  "  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the 
Father  in  My  name,  He  will  give  it  you."  "  In  My  name," 
says  Bishop  Westcott,  means  "  as  being  one  with  Me  as  I  am 
revealed  to  you  ".  We  are  bound  up  with  our  Intercessor  :  when 
we  pray  to  God,  the  Christ  in  us  is  turned  towards  the  Father, 
and  still  we  abide  in  Him.  The  virtue  of  His  intercession  is  in 
our  prayers,  because  of  our  oneness  with  Him.  That  we  should 
do  His  works,  nay,  even  greater  works  than  He  did,  becomes 
less  incredible.  Thus,  too,  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  the  focus  of 
prayer,  just  because  we  are  then  newly  united  to  the  central 
Intercessor  by  "the  cords  of  a  man,  the  bands  of  love",  even 
the  spiritual  and  imperishable  bonds  of  His  Body  and  Blood. 
(2)  Again,  the  "in  Christ"  is  the  ground  of  an  eternal  hopeful 
ness  for  the  Church  and  for  the  world.  To  realize  its  truth  is 
to  see  life  as  it  flows  around  us,  instinct  with  all  spiritual  possi 
bilities,  just  because  it  is  permeated  with  His  pervading  presence. 
We  have  not  to  pray  Christ  down  into  a  world  empty  of  His 
presence :  we  have  but  to  come  into  harmony  with  a  universe 
of  spiritual  forces,  flowing  round  about  us.  Prayer  is  energetic 
co-operation  with  the  "Spirit  of  life  in  Christ",  no  longer  the 
moving  of  the  hand  of  a  distant  manipulator.  (3)  Yet  again, 
the  "  Christ  in  me  "  brings  home  to  us  the  dignity  and  responsi 
bility  of  our  lives  as  channels  of  God's  activities.  There  is  the 
story  of  the  dying  Indian  woman,  who  looked  up  into  the  face 
of  the  Christian  nurse  who  had  hurried  to  her  aid,  and  said,  "  Are 
you  Christ  ?  "  The  answer  to  my  intercession  may  come  through 
me,  through  Christ  in  me.  Each  of  our  lives  is  an  outlet,  by  which 
Christ  would  come  through  into  the  world.  The  "  New  Thought " 
has  taught  us  that  our  very  thoughts  are  sacramental,  and  may  be 
for  others  the  wings  of  God's  healing  and  blessing.  Our  thought 
may  not  only  prefer  the  petition,  but  may  convey  the  answer. 

Christ  our  life,  then,  within  and  without ;  but  the  life  is  to 
become  the  light  of  those  who  dwell  in  Him,  and  He  in  them. 
We  must  follow  on  to  know  Him,  with  Whom  we  are  so  closely 
bound  up.  It  is  here  that  meditation  and  contemplation  come 
in.  They  are  essential,  if  union  with  Christ  is  to  do  its  trans- 
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forming  work  in  us.  It  is  only  by  "  learning  Christ"  more  and 
more,  that  this  truth  of  the  indwelling  can  be  to  us  bracing  as  well 
as  cheering,  exacting  as  well  as  comforting,  converting  as  well  as 
delighting.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  Figure,  however  majestic, 
should  fill  the  inner  view ;  the  Figure  must  become  a  Character  : 
a  Character  ever  unfolding  itself  before  the  eye  of  the  heart. 
"  We  .  .  .  beholding  as  in  a  mirror  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are 
transformed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory."  The 
mirror  is  the  Face  of  Jesus  Christ  (2  Cor.  iv.  6)  ;  glory  is  the  out 
shining  of  character.  We,  beholding  the  outshining  of  character 
in  the  Face  of  Jesus  Christ,  are  changed  into  the  same  image  from 
character  to  character,  by  a  progressive  assimilation. 

This  gives  us  practical  guidance  in  our  method  of  meditation, 
(i)  Our  principal  subject  should  be  the  life  of  our  Lord  as  por 
trayed  to  us  in  the  Gospels.  There  pre-eminently  we  may  "  learn 
Christ."  If  we  take  other  subjects,  such  as  the  lives  of  His 
disciples,  we  should  run  back  along  the  graces  and  virtues  to  the 
source  from  which  they  come.  They  are  but  rays  from  the  cen 
tral  Sun.  (2)  The  aim  of  our  meditation  should  be  to  gain  new 
insight  into  the  mind,  and  heart,  and  will  of  Him  Who  now 
dwells  within  us.  The  scenes  and  incidents  are  precious,  because 
they  yield  to  reverent  pondering  such  a  revelation  of  the  central 
Figure.  What  He  was  then  in  the  days  of  His  flesh,  He  is  now 
as  the  Life  of  our  lives,  being  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for 
ever.  We  need  to  be  ever  tracing  the  lines  of  His  goodness, 
meekness,  humility,  unselfishness,  spotless  purity,  holy  severity, 
inexhaustible  charity  :  to  be  getting  behind  what  He  said  or  did 
to  what  He  is  :  filling  out  and  filling  in  the  outline  of  His  sacred 
Personality.  Take  the  activities  of  love  as  sketched  in  r  Cor.  xiii, 
which  indeed  is  but  a  word-picture  of  the  King  of  Love  ;  and 
mark  them  one  by  one  as  displayed  through  the  life  of  the  Son  of 
Man.  Or  take  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  as  given  in  Gal.  v,  and 
trace  them  in  their  perfection  in  Him,  to  Whom  the  Spirit  was 
given  without  measure.  And  especially  as  shown  in  the  Passion, 
where  all  graces  are  seen  in  their  highest  manifestation,  because 
under  circumstances  of  greatest  trial  and  strain.  Beholding  these 
things,  we  love  them  ;  loving  them,  we  are  appropriating  them  ; 
appropriating  them,  we  are  having  our  own  unlove,  selfishness, 
and  meannesses  undermined  within  us,  and  made  ashamed. 
And  the  very  form  of  our  prayer  will  bring  with  it  the  assurance 
of  its  answer  :  "  Grant  me  something  of  Thy  love  or  patience  or 
humility,  as  Thou,  O  Christ,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  Thee."  (3)  The 
materials  for  such  study  are  more  plentiful  than  we  sometimes 
realize.  Besides  the  direct  revelation  of  what  He  was  by  His 
actions  and  words :  besides  such  passages  of  "  delicate  self- 
portraiture  "  as  "  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart "  :  we  may  learn 
about  our  Lord  from  what  He  bade  His  followers  to  be.  Except 
in  the  one  matter  of  personal  penitence,  He  was  Himself  first  all 
that  He  required  His  disciples  to  be.  Thus  His  teaching  about 
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the  character  He  required,  becomes  a  revelation  of  Himself. 
The  Beatitudes,  for  instance,  give  us  the  lineaments  of  Him  that 
spoke  them. 

Then,  again,  there  is  the  connexion  of  meditation  with  petition. 
"  If  ye  abide  in  Me,  and  My  words  abide  in  you —  : "  "  My 
words "  now  in  place  of  "  I ".  The  indwelling  Lord  must  be 
learned  by  means  of  His  words — the  expressions  of  His  mind  and 
heart.  And  these,  when  learned,  are  returned  to  Him  as  peti 
tions.  "  The  petitions  of  the  true  disciples  ",  says  Bishop  West- 
cott  again,  "  are  echoes  of  Christ's  words  .  .  .  Their  prayer  is 
only  some  fragment  of  His  teaching  transformed  into  a  supplica 
tion,  and  so  it  will  necessarily  be  heard."  "  Ask  whatsoever  ye 
will,  and  it  shall  be  done  unto  you."  In  other  words,  when  His 
outlook,  His  principles,  His  heart's  desires  have  become  ours  : 
when,  also,  we  abide  in  Him,  sharing  the  energies  of  His  life  : 
then,  we  have,  we  must  have  the  things  we  ask. 

What  meditation  may  meaji  in  a  man's  life,  is  signally  shown 
in  the  life  of  Frederick  Robertson  of  Brighton.  His  biographer 
writes  thus  : — "  Out  of  this  intuitive  reception  of  Christ,  and  from 
this  ceaseless  silence  of  meditation  .  .  .  there  grew  up  in  him  a  deep 
comprehension  of  the  whole,  as  well  as  a  minute  sympathy  with  all 
the  delicate  details  of  the  character  of  Christ.  Day  by  day  with 
passionate  imitation  he  followed  his  Master,  musing  on  every 
action,  revolving  in  thought  the  interdependence  of  all  that 
Christ  had  said  or  done,  weaving  into  the  fibres  of  his  heart  the 
principles  of  the  life  he  worshipped,  till  he  had  received  into  his 
being  the  very  impression  and  image  of  that  unique  Personality." 

Lastly  :  we  see  the  place  that  meditation  should  hold  in  the 
life  of  the  Church.  There  is  a  striking  passage  near  the  end 
of  Newman's  Grammar  of  Assent,  in  which  he  contrasts  the 
worldly  method  of  conquest  with  that  adopted  by  our  Lord.  He, 
"  instead  of  making  and  securing  subjects  by  a  visible  gracious- 
ness  or  majesty,  departs,  but  is  found,  through  His  preachers,  to 
have  imprinted  the  Image  or  Idea  of  Himself  in  the  minds  of  His 
subjects  individually ;  and  that  Image,  cherished  and  worshipped 
in  individual  minds,  becomes  a  principle  of  association,  and 
a  real  bond  of  those  subjects  one  with  another,  who  are  thus 
united  to  the  body  by  being  united  to  that  Image;  and  more 
over  that  Image,  which  is  their  moral  life,  when  they  are  actually 
converted,  is  also  the  original  instrument  of  their  conversion.  It  is 
the  Image  of  Him,  Who  fulfils  the  one  great  need  of  human  nature, 
the  Healer  of  its  wounds,  the  Physician  of  the  soul,  this  Image 
it  is,  which  both  creates  faith,  and  then  rewards  it."  This  central 
Image  he  calls  the  vivifying  idea  both  of  the  Christian  body  and 
of  individuals  in  it.  It  is  still  this  same  Image,  which  first 
subdues,  and  then  sanctifies  the  hearts  of  men.  It  is  only  as  this 
Image  or  idea  of  Christ  is  deeply  imprinted  on  the  consciousness 
of  the  Church  to-day,  and  on  the  minds  of  individual  Christians, 
that  the  Church  goes  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer.  It  is 
only  as  this  idea  of  Christ  is  embodied  in  her  life,  that  she  can 
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meet  and  satisfy  the  instinctive,  but  often  unspoken  appeal — so 
pathetically  voiced  of  old — "  Sir,  we  would  see  Jesus."  And  it 
is  only  in  the  stillness  of  meditation  that  this  idea  and  Image  can 
be  written  and  engraven  more  and  more  deeply  on  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  those  who  abide  in  Christ  and  Christ  in  them. 

3.    THE   CALL   TO    INTERCESSION 

BY  THE  REV.  G.  R.  BULLOCK-WEBSTER,  RECTOR  OF 
PARKSTONE,  DORSET 

Intercession  is  one  of  the  activities  of  prayer.  It  is  not  possible 
to  speak  about  intercession  without  speaking  first  about  prayer. 
It  is  not  possible  to  understand  about  the  dignity  of  intercession 
without  first  dwelling  upon  the  majestic  dignity  of  prayer.  First 
let  us  grasp  the  fundamental  truth  that  prayer  is,  in  its  essence, 
communion  with  God.  It  does  not  mean,  it  never  has  meant, 
a  going  to  God  to  obtain  favours  from  Him.  Prayer,  as  we 
understand  and  mean  it,  is  reverent,  loving,  filial  intercourse  and 
communion  with  God.  Let  us  try  and  see  what  a  unique  thing 
is  this  sacred  intercourse  of  man  with  God.  Have  you  ever 
thought  it  out  ?  Man's  only  claim  to  stand  at  the  head  of  crea 
tion  lies  in  the  fact  of  his  capacity  for  communion  with  God.  Man 
is  an  animal,  but  an  animal  endued  with  a  supernatural  power 
which  enables  him  to  hold  communion  with  God.  That  is  the 
meaning  of  that  definition  of  man  which  says  :  Man  is  a  religious 
animal.  That  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  animals  are  irre 
ligious  and  man  is  religious  ;  it  means  that  man  is  an  animal 
endued  with  a  capacity  for  religion.  Man's  soul  is  endowed  with 
a  spirit  which  enables  him  to  hold  intercourse  with  God  the 
Eternal  Spirit.  So  that  in  truth  our  unique  dignity  in  the  created 
life  of  this  world  lies  in  our  capacity  for  holy  intercourse  with 
God,  and  intercourse  with  God  is  prayer.  If  we  want  to  set  it  out 
quite  shortly  and  plainly,  we  can  put  it  thus  :  the  highest  order  in 
creation,  man ;  the  highest  possession  of  man's  being,  his  soul ;  the 
highest  capacity  of  the  soul,  communion  with  God ;  and  com 
munion  with  God  is  prayer.  Then  the  highest  act  in  all  the  world 
is  prayer.  And  I  believe  that  we  are  right  in  claiming  that  the 
highest  activity  of  prayer  is  intercession.  For  two  reasons  :  (i)  be 
cause  our  most  unselfish  acts  are  our  best  acts,  and  the  minis 
try  of  intercession  is  a  wholly  unselfish  ministry  ;  (2)  because  the 
office  and  work  of  our  ascended  and  glorified  Lord  in  heaven 
is  intercession,  and  we  are  thus  most  closely  associated  with  Him 
and  most  like  Him  when  we  are  acting  as  interceders.  Thus 
we  arrive  at  the  conviction  that  in  truth  the  most  dignified,  most 
exalted,  most  majestic  act  of  which  a  human  being  is  capable  is 
intercession. 

It  is  a  wonderful  and  stupendous  claim  to  make  for  intercession 
— almost  staggering  in  its  greatness.  We  seem  to  need  some 
further  help  and  proof  to  carry  conviction.  I  think  we  have  it 
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near  at  hand.  Look  at  the  matter  thus :  A  man's  work  in  any 
sphere  of  action  is  effective  in  proportion  to  the  amount,  not  of 
physical  force,  but  of  intellectual  and  mental  and  moral  power 
which  is  brought  into  action.  Now,  when  a  man  prays  he  at  once 
calls  into  full  activity  the  three  powers  of  his  soul — his  under 
standing,  his  affection,  and  his  will ;  and  he  calls  them  to  operate 
on  the  highest  level  to  which  they  are  capable  of  rising.  The 
understanding  is  uplifted  to  contemplate  God,  the  affections  are 
uplifted  to  desire  God,  the  will  is  uplifted  to  surrender  itself  to 
God :  the  whole  soul  is  thus  raised  up  to  the  highest  reach  of  its 
capacities.  And  if  that  be  so,  it  is  no  undue  claim  to  maintain 
that  man  is  at  the  highest  level  of  his  being  and  his  powers  when 
he  is  engaged  in  prayer.  Then,  further,  when  at  this  supreme 
point  the  soul  passes  into  the  activity  of  intercession  ;  that  is,  when 
the  spirit  thus  uplifted  reaches  forth  to  hold  intercourse  with  other 
spirits,  by  that  same  power  by  which  it  can  hold  intercourse  with 
God ;  reaches  forth,  and  moves,  and  influences,  and  uplifts  other 
spirits  and  draws  them  into  harmony  with  the  divine  will,  surely 
we  may  claim  that  man  so  engaged  stands  at  the  very  summit  of 
his  capacities,  his  powers,  his  energies,  his  dignity. 

And  that  is  why  prayer  is  so  difficult,  because  it  makes  such 
heavy  demands  upon  the  highest  capacities  of  our  being.  And, 
in  consequence,  that  is  why  people  do  so  little  praying.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  experience  of  others  is,  but  my  belief  and  con 
viction  is  that  praying  people  are  rare.  There  are  many  people 
who  greatly  desire  to  pray,  and  there  are  many,  very  many,  who 
go  through  a  set  form  of  prayer,  public  or  private,  or  both  ;  but 
there  are  few  who  have  acquired  skill  and  joy  in  prayer,  and  fewer 
still  who  have  attained  to  any  proficiency  in  intercession.  The 
mistake  we  make  is  that  we  assume  that  prayer  is  natural  and  easy, 
whereas,  in  fact,  it  is  supernatural  and  very  difficult.  There  is  a 
passage  of  Dr.  Illingworth's  about  prayer  worth  remembering  : 
"  We  can  no  more  pray  at  will,  without  having  carefully  acquired 
the  capacity,  than  we  can  perform  on  a  musical  instrument  that 
we  have  never  handled  before."  I  am  sure  that  we  clergy  need 
to  take  this  to  heart,  both  for  our  own  sakes  and  for  the  sake  of 
teaching  others.  Prayer  needs  much  patience,  much  perseverance, 
much  courage.  Prayer  has  to  be  studied  and  learned  as  a  divine 
art,  calling  forth  strenuous  and  sustained  endeavour.  And  we 
have  to  bear  constantly  in  mind  that  all  our  people,  too,  need  to 
be  helped  and  taught  in  the  divine  art  of  prayer  as  a  serious  and 
most  important  department  of  their  training  in  the  Christian  life. 

And  if  all  this  be  true  of  prayer,  it  is  doubly  true  of  intercession. 
I  am  sure  all  of  us  who  try  to  intercede  experience  its  difficulty, 
and  find  what  immense  demands  it  makes  upon  our  spiritual 
capacities ;  and  we  ought  to  consider  that  if  this  is  so  with  our 
selves  then  it  must  equally  be  so  with  others.  The  calls  for  and 
invitations  to  intercession  have  grown  immensely  of  late  years. 
Every  association  and  organization  and  spiritual  and  philanthropic 
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agency  is  issuing  its  special  intercessory  prayer  leaflet.  To  use 
Dr.  Illingworth's  simile,  the  output  of  musical  instruments  is 
enormous,  but  the  capacity  for  using  them  is  really  comparatively 
small.  People  will  not  play  more  or  better  for  the  number  of 
instruments  which  are  put  into  their  hands.  I  believe  that  we 
are  in  danger  of  falling  into  a  serious  error.  Musical  success  does 
not  depend  on  the  number  of  musical  instruments  which  a 
musician  possesses,  but  on  his  skill  as  a  musician.  And  inter 
cession  does  not  depend  on  the  amount  of  intercessory  leaflets 
issued,  but  on  our  capacity  for  using  them. 

We  have  a  great  desire  to  make  this  Congress  a  starting-point 
for  new  departures,  new  endeavours,  new  action  in  behalf  of  the 
Church  and  its  spiritual  power  and  efficiency.  There  is  no  better 
way  to  attain  this  purpose,  as  we  shall  all  agree,  than  by  in 
spiring  all  faithful  members  of  the  Church  to  new  earnestness 
and  zeal  in  prayer  and  intercession.  How  are  we  to  do  this  ? 
Not  by  more  prayer  leaflets,  not  by  more  exhortations  to  prayer. 
Not  by  more  prayer  guilds  and  unions,  not  even,  I  think,  by 
attempting  to  systematize  or  co-ordinate  our  present  varied 
methods  and  organizations  in  the  department  of  prayer  and 
intercession.  What  we  need,  I  am  convinced,  at  this  time,  and 
probably  for  many  years  to  come,  is  to  learn  and  study  ourselves, 
and  to  help  and  teach  others,  how  to  attain  some  better  proficiency 
in  the  art  of  prayer  and  intercession.  Our  theological  colleges 
need  to  be  much  mpre  schools  of  prayer.  Our  churches  need  to 
be  much  more  schools  of  prayer,  our  clergy  need  to  be  much 
more  not  masters  (we  can  hardly  look  for  that),  but  both 
students  and  teachers — shall  we  say  pupil-teachers  ? — in  the  school 
of  prayer.  Then,  perhaps,  in  years  to  come,  in  some  future  Pan- 
Anglican  Congress,  when  we  have  learned  better  how  to  pray, 
we  shall  be  able  to  prepare  some  great  scheme  of  intercession, 
some  one  great  prayer  cycle  it  may  be,  which  all  can  unite  in 
using,  and  by  the  use  of  which  all  shall  be  drawn  together  in  that 
close  bond  of  unity  which  united  prayer  secures.  But  for  the 
present  I  am  convinced  that  we  shall  be  wise  in  devoting  our  very 
earnest  attention  to  cultivating  in  ourselves,  and  among  others, 
a  higher  proficiency  in  the  holy  art  of  prayer  and  intercession. 

How  can  we  begin?  I  venture  to  make  a  few  simple,  and 
as  I  think,  practical  suggestions.  First,  as  regards  public  wor 
ship.  Public  worship  is  intended,  as  I  conceive,  to  be  the 
means  by  which  the  Church  trains  her  members  in  the  divine 
art  of  prayer  and  intercession.  But  our  present  methods  of 
ordering  and  conducting  public  worship  fail  sadly,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  to  draw  out  and  develop  the  prayer-spirit.  I  am  sure  there 
is  a  great  disadvantage  in  always  expressing  our  devotions  in 
song.  Sung  services  have  their  place,  but  they  have  assumed  an 
undue  position  in  our  public  worship,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  people  are  losing  the  capacity  for  public  united  prayer.  We 
need  to  learn  how  to  say  the  Church's  offices  as  well  as  to  sing 
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them.  Choirs  and  congregations  need  to  be  as  carefully  prac 
tised  in  the  art  of  saying  the  offices  as  of  singing  them.  For 
example,  we  need  to  learn  how  to  recite  the  Psalms  and  Canticles 
with  a  due  pause  at  the  colon  to  avoid  gabbling.  We  need  to 
learn  how  to  recite  the  creeds,  and  the  confessions,  and  the  versi- 
cles  and  responses  with  due  emphasis  and  pause,  carefully  observ 
ing  the  punctuation,  and  keeping  time.  We  need  to  be  helped 
and  guided  in  saying  the  Litany ;  we  need  to  look  upon  it  much 
more  as  the  Church's  great  act  of  united  intercession,  and  to 
spend  much  more  pains  and  time  over  it.  And  especially  do  we 
need  a  great  reform  in  the  saying  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  so  infinite 
in  its  depth  of  meaning,  so  impossible  to  say  hurriedly  with  any 
profit,  so  inspiring  and  uplifting  if  recited  with  due  pause  and 
proper  punctuation.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  better  that 
we  can  do  at  this  moment  towards  improvement  in  the  art  of 
prayer  than  to  make  some  such  effort  and  reform  as  this  to  regain 
united  worship,  and  to  recover  again  the  silent  voices  of  the  con 
gregation.  Do  the  clergy  realize  that  they  are  silencing  and  sup 
pressing  the  voice  of  prayer  and  worship  of  their  people  ?  Do  the 
laity  realize  that  they  are  being  deprived  of  a  most  precious  right 
and  privilege — the  right  of  taking  their  part  in  vocal,  audible  public 
worship  ?  But  we  shall  never  get  an  improvement  unless  we 
clergy  learn  much  better  how  to  lead  the  devotions  of  the  congre 
gation.  At  present,  the  minister  never  waits  to  hear  whether  the 
congregation  is  following  him  ;  indeed,  he  seldom  seems  to  expect 
it,  he  hurries  along  his  own  pace,  leaving  them  to  follow  helter 
skelter  as  best  they  may.  I  make  an  earnest  appeal  for  reform.  I 
make  an  earnest  appeal  that  the  offices  should  be  as  frequently 
said  on  Sundays  as  sung ;  that  as  much  pains,  and  care,  and 
training  should  be  put  into  their  saying  as  into  their  singing  •  that 
the  congregation  should  be  encouraged  and  trained  in  the  due 
making  of  their  responses  ;  and  that  the  Eucharist  and  the  offices 
should  be  constantly  held  up  before  the  people  as  the  great  acts  of 
united  intercession  of  the  Church,  in  which  all  should  take  their 
share.  What  a  new  life  and  inspiration  is  brought  into  our  recital 
of  the  kyries  at  the  Eucharist  for  example,  when  we  see  them  to  be 
great  acts  of  intercession  for  all  those  who  are  tempted  to  break 
the  commandments.  What  new  devotion  is  imported  into  our 
saying  of  the  confessions  when  we  remember  them  to  be  a  great 
pleading  for  pardon,  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  for  all  our  brother 
members  of  the  holy  Church.  Depend  upon  it,  if  we  are  going  to 
make  advance  in  the  grace  of  prayer,  we  must  begin  in  church, 
with  our  public  worship. 

One  other  suggestion  I  desire  to  make  towards  helping  our 
selves  and  helping  one  another  to  more  proficiency  in  prayer,  and 
that  is  the  greater  use  of  prayer  meetings  and  united  services 
of  intercession.  The  great  danger  and  difficulty  of  set  forms 
of  prayer,  such  as  we  have  in  our  public  services,  is  formalism. 
We  all  know  this,  none  better  than  we  clergy.  This  danger  needs 
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to  be  guarded  against,  not  only  by  very  great  pain  and  care  in  the 
recital  of  the  Church's  divine  services,  but  also  by  the  increase  of 
informal  gatherings  for  prayer  and  intercession.  Carefully  pre- . 
pared  for,  organized  and  conducted,  they  become  not  only  an 
immense  power  in  sustaining  the  work  of  a  parish,  but  they 
become  valuable  schools  of  prayer  and  intercession  for  the  parish 
ioners,  and  afford  a  precious  opportunity  for  the  parish  priest 
to  guide  and  instruct  his  people,  and  help  them  along  in  the  holy 
art  of  prayer  and  intercession.  I  press  then  first  that  we  should 
constantly  keep  before  ourselves  that  prayer  and  intercession  is 
a  very  high  and  holy  art,  and  a  very  difficult  one,  making  very 
heavy  demands  on  the  highest  and  best  capacities  of  our  mind, 
and  soul,  and  spirit.  And  secondly,  that  we  should  deem  no  time 
so  well  spent  as  that  occupied  in  teaching  ourselves  and  teaching 
others  the  art  of  prayer  and  intercession.  Those  words  of  Forbes- 
Robinson  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  friends  are  well  worth  treasur 
ing,  "  It  is  worth  while  making  any  efforts,  however  desperate,  to 
learn  to  pray." 

4.     THE    CALL   TO    THANKSGIVING 
BY  THE  RIGHT  REV.  W.  C.  DOANE,  D.D.,  BISHOP  OF  ALBANY 

It  is  a  common  saying,  Irish  in  origin,  vulgar  only  so  far  as 
vulgar  means  common,  that  "  gratitude  is  a  lively  sense  of  favours 
to  come  ".  Like  many  other  sayings,  which  seem  on  the  surface 
only  irreverent  flippancies,  it  has  in  it  an  element  of  truth,  because 
thankfulness  is,  in  a  way,  the  basis  and  the  beginning  of  prayer. 
Thanksgiving  not  only  follows  prayer — less  often  than  it  ought 
to — but  it  begets  prayer  because  it  knows  its  value  and  power. 
St.  Paul  associated  them  :  "In  everything  by  prayer  and  sup 
plication  with  thanksgiving  let  your  requests  be  made  known 
unto  God."  And  as  prayer  is  not  merely  asking  for  the  satis 
faction  of  some  need,  or  the  gratification  of  some  desire,  but 
the  atmosphere  of  constant  and  close  and  continued  communion 
with  God  ;  so  is  thanksgiving  the  atmosphere  of  loving  recogni 
tion  of  God's  goodness  to  His  children.  They  both  mean  the 
natural  relation  of  dependence  and  affection  between  the  father  and 
the  child  in  a  home.  They  both  stand  for  the  window  in  Daniel's 
chamber  in  that  distant  land,  which  was  "  open  toward  Jerusalem  ", 
to  which  he  constantly  resorted ;  and  for  Jacob's  ladder  glorified 
into  Bartholomew's  more  glorious  vision,  on  which  "  the  angels 
of  God  ascend  and  descend  upon  the  Son  of  Man  ". 

Speaking  generally  of  the  call  to  thanksgiving,  we  must  re 
member  that  it  is  not  merely  a  call  to  expression  in  times  of 
happiness  and  brightness,  but  also  in  the  dark  and  cloudy  days 
of  disappointment  and  distress.  "Rejoice  in  the  Lord  alway" 
is  the  call ;  "  in  everything  give  thanks  ;  "  "  it  is  very  meet,  right, 
and  our  bounden  duty,  that  we  should  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
places,  give  thanks  unto  Thee,  O  Lord,  Holy  Father." 

It  is  the  teaching  of  that  sublime  passage  in  the  prophecy  of 
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Habakkuk  "  upon  Shigionoth  ",  which  means  variable  songs  and 
tunes,  some  of  them  evidently  in  a  minor  key  :  "  Although  the 
fig  tree  shall  not  blossom,  neither  shall  fruit  be  in  the  vines  ; 
the  labour  of  the  olive  shall  fail,  and  the  fields  shall  yield  no 
meat ;  the  flock  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  fold,  and  there  shall 
be  no  herd  in  the  stalls  :  yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I  will  joy 
in  the  God  of  my  salvation.  The  Lord  God  is  my  strength, 
and  He  will  make  my  feet  like  hinds'  feet,  and  He  will  make 
me  to  walk  upon  mine  high  places.  To  the  chief  singer  on  my 
stringed  instruments."  And  in  those  special  hours  which  come 
to  us  all,  when  we  get  no  answer,  or  an  answer  other  than 
and  opposed  to  our  asking,  still  there  must  be  thanks 
giving  ;  thankfulness  that  God  in  His  wisdom  and  love  is 
fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the  Saviour's  promise  :  "  Ask  and  ye 
shall  receive,  that  your  joy  may  be  full."  I  recall  a  story  of  an  old 
woman  in  my  home  town  who  had  asked  and  begged  for  a  special 
gift,  which,  when  it  was  given  to  her  became  only  the  cause 
of  great  sorrow ;  and  she  said  it  was  "  the  curse  of  an  answered 
prayer  ".  I  am  quite  sure  that  that  is  not  outside  the  experience 
of  many  of  us.  We  must  stand  firm  on  our  faith  in  the  assured 
fulfilment  of  the  Lord's  promise.  Not  merely  submitting  to  His 
will,  but  accepting  the  wisdom  of  His  love  and  the  love  of  His 
wisdom,  we  shall  grow  into  a  sense  not  of  the  duty  only,  but  of  the 
rightfulness  and  reasonableness  of  thanksgiving  for  whatever  gift 
He  sends  us. 

The  call  to  thanksgiving  in  connexion  with  this  great  missionary 
Congress  comes  to  us  from  all  quarters,  and  one  may  say  in  all  the 
languages  of  the  world.  First  of  all,  it  seems  to  me,  for  the  courage 
of  the  conception  of  the  Congress  begun  five  years  ago  in  what  we 
may  well  believe  were  "  trembling  hopes  ",  to  be  a  Thankoffering  not 
in  money  only,  but  in  men  and  women,  "for  the  blessings  vouch 
safed  to  the  Anglican  Communion  in  its  growth  and  spiritual 
development  in  all  parts  of  the  world."  And  then  for  the  skill  and 
wisdom  in  the  preparations  for  and  the  execution  of  the  plan.  Surely, 
if  it  pleased  the  Holy  Spirit  to  fill  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  "with  wisdom, 
and  understanding,  and  knowledge,  to  work  in  all  manner  of  work 
manship,  for  the  making  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  and 
the  ark  of  the  testimony  and  the  mercy  seat,  and  of  the  furniture, 
even  of  the  clothes  of  service  ",  we  may  well  believe  that  from  Him 
came  the  motive  of  purpose  and  the  wisdom  to  perfect  the  plans ; 
one  may  almost  say  the  genius  in  planning  the  details  with  such 
remarkable  and  comprehensive  accuracy  of  this  which  has  well 
been  called  "  a  unique  undertaking  ".  And  then  thankfulness 
for  its  abundant  and  marked  success;  because  that  means'three 
things  at  least :  the  catholicity  of  its  appeal,  which  has  roused 
so  deep  and  large  an  interest  that  one  feels  here  as  though  a  sort 
of  "  Pentecost  had  fully  come  "  ;  a  ripeness  of  time  and  an  op 
portunity  fitted  to  the  time.  From  a  far  wider  dispersion  than 
on  that  resplendent  day  in  Jerusalem,  were  gathered  here  repre- 
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sentatives  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  Speaking,  all  of 
us,  that  one  language  which,  in  the  marvellous  spread  and  strength 
of  our  English  speech,  has  to  a  great  degree  reversed  the  Babel 
confusion  of  tongues,  we  are  permitted  to  join  together  in  thank 
ful  telling  of  "  the  wonderful  works  of  God  ". 

And  then  thanksgiving  for  its  token  of  God's  blessing  upon  the 
missionary  courage  and  zeal  of  the  Church  of  England  and  her 
colonial  and  sister  Churches,  which  has  sent  men  "into  all  the 
world  "  to  "  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature  ",  "  to  every  man 
in  his  own  tongue  wherein  he  was  born."  Think  of  the  striking 
evidence  of  this,  not  only  in  the  work  of  the  Bible  Society,  which 
has  translated  and  published  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  all  the  varying 
languages  of  men  ;  but  in  a  very  interesting  and  extraordinary 
book  published  recently,  containing  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  five 
hundred  languages.  An  editor,  in  a  great  London  newspaper, 
recognizes  all  this  :  "  Such  a  Congress  would  have  been  utterly 
impossible  in  the  summer  of  1808,  not  merely  because  the  Angli 
can  Communion  was  then  a  mere  mushroom  in  numbers  and 
organization,  but  because  men  could  not  'discern  the  body', 
and  had  no  sense  of  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  mass. 
In  that  summer  of  1808  the  missionary  ardour  of  England  was 
represented  in  India  by  Henry  Martyn,  the  rising  hope  of  a  few 
unbending  evangelicals,  with  no  encouraging  sense  that  he  was 
the  emissary  of  a  sympathetic  and  a  praying  Church.  '  How 
small  and  unimportant' — so  he  wrote  at  this  time  to  his  friend 
Corrie — 'are  the  hair-splitting  disputes  of  the  blessed  people  at 
home,  compared  with  the  formidable  agents  of  the  devil  whom 
we  have  to  combat  here.'" 

And  not  least,  it  seems  to  me,  thanksgiving  for  the  evidence 
so  manifest  in  the  discussions  and  debates,  of  the  compelling 
power  of  vital  unity,  which  illustrates  and  applies  the  two  great 
forces  which  we  know  in  philosophy  as  centrifugal  and  centripetal, 
drawing  us  intensely  together  to  the  great  centre,  and  then  sending 
us  out  each  to  his  own  arc  of  the  great  circumference  of  the 
world.  Listening  to  the  papers  and  addresses  in  almost  any  one 
of  the  meetings,  one  is  greatly  impressed  by  the  wide  variety  of 
opinions  anchored  to  the  oneness  of  belief.  Anchored,  I  say, 
as  ships  are  only  safely  anchored,  not  by  a  stout  rope  which  holds 
them  to  a  single  point,  against  which  they  would  beat  and  break 
themselves  when  the  winds  and  the  waves  rose  high  ;  but  anchored 
by  a  cable  which  holds  them  safe  from  wrecking  and  drifting  and 
being  cast  away  at  sea,  while  it  leaves  them  free  to  pitch  and 
move  as  tides  rise  and  fall,  as  winds  change,  and  as  the  waves 
lift  them  and  then  drop  them  in  their  wild  play. 

May  I,  for  a  jnoment,  go  back  to  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
heart  and  core  of  all  this  thought  of  thanksgiving?  That  word 
which  we  have  taken  as  perhaps  the  most  sufficient  and  complete 
description  of  the  great  commemorative  sacrifice  pf  the  Cross,  the 
Eucharist,  is  taken  out  of  the  word  which  is  used  to  describe  the 
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action  of  our  dear  Lord  in  the  institution  of  this  Holy  Sacrament, 
when  He  took  the  cup  and  gave  thanks  and  gave  it  to  them. 
So  that  really  this  thought  of  thanksgiving,  one  may  say,  centres 
in  that  perpetual  memorial  of  the  great  gift  to  us,  for  which, 
above  and  beyond  all  the  blessings  of  this  life,  we  bless  God, 
"for  His  inestimable  love  in  the  redemption  of  the  world,  by 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  for  the  means  of  grace,  and  for  the  hope 
of  glory." 

5.     THE    CALL    TO    PRAISE 

BY  THE  RIGHT  REV.  E.  S.  TALBOT,  D.D.,  BISHOP  OF 

SOUTH  w  ARK 

We  have  mounted  high ;  there  is  one  step  higher  to  mount. 
Thanksgiving  is  of  the  particular ;  praise  is  of  the  universal. 
Thanksgiving  is  our  return  for  benefit  to  ourselves ;  in  praise  self 
drops  out,  and  God  is  all.  Thanksgiving  finds  its  occasion  in 
what  is  manifested  ;  praise  climbs,  or  pierces  through,  to  the  inner 
heart  of  eternal  life  and  love.  But  man's  highest,  like  the  Most 
High,  stoops  to  behold  the  things  that  are  in  heaven  and  earth. 
And  so  praise  finds  its  material  in  humblest  things,  gathers  up 
into  its  voice  humble  voices.  Thus,  ideal  praise  may  be  rightly 
figured  as  "  speechless  adoration  ". 

What  rapture  will  it  be 

Prostrate  before  Thy  Throne  to  lie 

And  gaze,  and  gaze,  on  Thee. 

The  saints  have  a  foretaste  of  it.  We  ought  to  exercise  our 
selves  towards  it  in  the  silence  of  devotion.  It  will  be,  as  we 
believe,  in  the  hereafter  : 

"When  I  shall  see  Thee  as  Thou  art 
I'll  praise  Thee  as  I  ought." 

But  we  must  climb  towards  it  up  the  ladders  of  admiration, 
thankfulness,  and  love.  And  admiration,  thankfulness,  and  love 
find  God  (i)  in  the  things  of  His  creation,  (2)  in  the  tiny  acts  of 
His  kindness  and  providence,  (3)  in  the  dim  reflections  of  human 
character.  They  find  Him  there  in  some  faint  way  indeed,  but  if 
they  lose  Him  they  fall  into  some  idol-worship  of  nature,  or  for 
tune,  or  humanity.  Thus  it  is  that  perhaps  our  first  perception 
of  what  adoration  might  be  is  learnt  under  Nature's  spell : 

He  looked : 

Ocean  and  earth,  the  solid  frame  of  earth 
And  ocean's  liquid  mass,  in  gladness  lay 
Beneath  him : 

Sound  needed  none 
Nor  any  voice  of  joy  :  his  spirit  drank 
The  spectacle ;  sensation,  soul,  and  form 
All  melted  into  him  ;  they  swallowed  up 


His  animal  being :  in  them  did  he  live, 
And  by  them  did  he  live :  they  were  his  life. 
In  such  access  of  mind,  in  such  high  hour 
Of  visitation  from  the  living  God, 
Thought  was  not,  in  enjoyment  it  expired. 
No  thanks  he  breathed,  he  proffered  no  request ; 
Rapt  into  still  communion  that  transcends 
The  imperfect  offices  of  prayer  and  praise 
His  mind  was  a  thanksgiving  to  the  power 
That  made  him  :  it  was  blessedness  and  love. 

Newton  on  the  beach,  Kant  under  the  starry  sky,  perhaps  we 
ourselves  on  some  Swiss  height,  or  led  in  imagination  by  science 
through  boundless  space,  or  peering  through  the  microscope  into 
the  splendour  of  infinitesimal  beauty,  have  learnt,  or  had  our 
chance  to  learn,  our  first  lessons  of  praise. 

So,  too,  thanksgiving  breaks  into  praise.  What  has  been  done 
for  us,  God  has  done ;  and  He  has  done  it  because  He  is  what 
He  is.  In  knowing  it,  we  have  known  something  of  Him. 
Thanksgiving  may  be  shallow  and  selfish ;  for  the  lesser  blessings, 
nay,  even  for  the  great  redemption.  "  Then  believed  they  His  works 
and  sang  praise  unto  Him.  But  within  a  while  they  forgat." 
"  Deliver  us  and  gather  us,  thai  we  may  give  thanks  unto  Thy 
holy  name,  and  make  our  boast  of  Thy  praise."  But  ripening 
and  mellowing  thanksgiving  drops  its  self-wardness  and  passes 
into  God-ward  praise.  So,  again,  the  very  language  of  personal 
adoration  has  been  learnt  through  the  almost  idolatry  of  human 
love,  with  its  passion  of  desire  to  possess,  but  yet  with  its  noble 
power  to  lift  a  man  out  of  self  in  reverence  and  sacrifice.  What 
fervour  or  reality  would  there  be  in  our  conception  of  praise, 
if  we  had  not  worshipped,  or  revered,  or  loved  where  in  human 
lives  God  has  hidden  and  shown  some  of  His  own  beauty,  good 
ness,  love.  Thus  praise  finds  its  material  in  humblest  things  and 
mounts  by  them  towards,  the  vision  of  God.  But  also  it  gathers 
up  into  its  voice  humble  voices.  Praise,  we  say  by  irresistible 
instinct,  is  everywhere;  it  begins  with  the  lowest.  "All  Thy- 
works  praise  Thee,  O  Lord,  and  Thy  saints  give  thanks."  "  The 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God;  and  the  firmament  showeth  His 
handiwork.  There  is  neither  speech  nor  language,  but  their  voices 
are  heard  among  them." 

Is  it  only  that  when  intelligence  looks  on  them  it  praises? 
"Et  cum  per  ipsa  laudatur,  quodam  modo  et  ipsa  laudant" 
(Aug.  ad  Ps.  cxlviii).  Or  is  it  rather  that  there  is  in  them  some 
mystery  of  dumb  life,  of  inarticulate  duty,  of  unconscious  praise  ? 
Anyway,  in  the  highest  inspired  pictures  of  praise  it  is  the 
voices  of  earth  that  unite  with  the  voices  of  the  Seraphim ;  it  is 
when  the  living  creatures  who  represent  nature  give  glory  and 
honour  that  the  elders,  who  represent  man,  fall  down  and  worship 

"  Worthy  art  Thou  " — and  there  is  a  voice  of  many  angels  round 
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about  the  living  creatures  and  elders  ;  and  every  created  thing 
joins  in  the  pure  adoration  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb. 

We  brush  away  all  difficulties  about  praise :  that  it  is  unworthy, 
it  patronizes,  it  is  fulsome,  (i)  Praise  always  looks  up,  not  down. 
We  venerate  even  the  child  that  we  commend  ;  praise  does  not 
patronize  man  or  God.  (2)  Praise  is  the  response  to  what  is 
noble  or  beautiful  or  good ;  and  if  these  centre  in  God,  praise 
cannot  be  blamed  without  blaming  our  purest  admirations. 
(3)  The  shrinking  of  imperfect  man  from  the  praise  of  imperfect 
men  does  not  impeach  the  offering  of  our  best  homage  to  eternal 
perfectness.  Nay,  even  between  man  and  man  we  must  praise 
where  we  see  any  true  glory,  and  there  is  a  pure  joy  to  the  saint 
who  gains  this  for  something  which  God  has  wrought  in  him — a 
tribute  of  praise  which  he  passes  on  in  glad  thanksgiving  to  God. 

"  The  call  to  praise,"  then,  what  is  it  ?  whence  is  it  ?  It  comes 
from  the  being  of  God,  known  as  our  Father ;  from  all  the 
manifestation  and  redemption  in  Jesus  Christ ;  from  all  that  the 
Spirit  has  shown,  and  has  enabled. 

But  for  us  to-day — the  special  call — can  any  one  doubt  what  is 
the  revealing  of  God  in  our  generation?  Think  of  it :  (i)  the 
splendid  work  of  mystery  and  order  which  science  has  made  known 
to  us  ;  the  marvellous  disclosure  of  progress  which  from  the  nebula 
has  built  up  the  stage  of  this  firm  and  solid  earth,  adorned  and 
wealthy  for  the  life  of  man,  and  amongst  the  terrific  clash  of 
cosmic  forces  has  made  a  place  for  the  delicate  frame  and  tiny 
brain  of  man,  and  for  the  ascendancy  of  the  powers  of  mind 
and  spirit  over  those  of  mass  and  force  ;  (2)  the  revelation  through 
beauty,  the  spiritual  beauty  of  nature,  interpreted  as  never  before 
by  modern  landscape  art,  and  by  a  century  of  literature  from 
Wordsworth  onwards  :  but  most  (3)  the  revelation  of  the  divine  in 
man  as  understood,  elicited,  fulfilled  through  Jesus  Christ.  This 
comes  home  to  us  as  a  reality  through  the  power  of  it,  and  the 
poverty  of  it ;  through  the  clash  of  other  religions  which  are  so 
strong  against  it,  and  which  yet  only  assure  us  by  comparison  of 
its  peerless  truth,  the  truth  in  Him  Who  is  the  Truth;  through 
the  very  tension  of  the  conflict  between  the  Christian  spirit  and 
the  idolatry  of  force,  comfort,  wealth,  and  self. 

The  thoughts  of  fear  and  anxiety  swarm  and  press,  but  their 
very  acuteness  witnesses  to  the  deep  sense  which  has  been 
worked  in  us  of  the  worth  inestimable  of  that  delicate  wonderful 
life,  the  life  of  God  in  man :  always  suffering,  always  losing, 
always  crucified :  yet  undying,  moving  onwards,  conquering  its 
conquerors.  For  it  we  praise ;  for  the  lives  which  reveal  it ;  for 
the  signs  of  its  ascendancy  ;  for  the  deep  assurance  of  it  in  our 
hearts ;  for  these,  and— dimly  discerned  through  these  and 
through  the  supreme  manifestation  in  Jesus  our  Lord — for  the 
marvellous  life  of  a  Godhead  which  leaves  thrones  and  glories 
and  aloofness  and  sufficingness,  to  stoop,  and  create,  and  inspire, 
to  " bear  daily  the  burden"  of  its  own  creatures  daily  to  suffer 
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contradiction  against  itself,  to  find  its  own  glory  in  patience 
under  limitations  and  against  obstacles,  in  the  little  by  little  of 
manifestation  and  of  growth.  These  are  the  things  learnt  in 
Christ,  discerned  through  Christ.  In  Christ  praise  finds  its 
centre.  We  praise  Him,  and  when  we  praise  Him  we  praise 
God.  "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive  power,  and 
riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and 
blessing."  "  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  be 
unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  for 
ever  and  ever." 

We  are  asked  to  speak  of  the  practice  of  each  duty  in  the 
Church.  For  praise,  I  suggest :  (i)  some  use  of  silence  in  devo 
tion  ;  (2)  intelligent  and  joyful  use  of  the  Canticles,  which  are 
the  original  staple  of  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  and  which 
adore  the  revealed  glory  of  God ;  (3)  the  use  of  holidays  :  it  was 
one  very  dear  to  me  who  constantly  repeated  to  herself  amid  great 
scenery  the  words  of  Heber  : — 

If  these  thy  meaner  works  are  fair, 
How  glorious  must  the  mansions  be 
Where  Thy  redeemed  shall  dwell  with  Thee. 

(4)  Here  is  a  part  for  some  who  cannot  work — the  aged,  the 
lonely,  the  sick.  Words  of  the  old  slave  philosopher  of  Rome 
may  teach  us  :  "  Ought  there  not  to  be  some  one  to  make  it  his 
special  function  to  sing  hymns  to  God,  to  recount  His  gifts  ? 
What  else  can  a  lame  old  man  like  me  do  but  sing  hymns  to  God  ? 
If  I  were  a  nightingale  I  should  do  the  work  of  a  nightingale,  but 
being  as  I  am,  a  rational  being,  I  must  sing  hymns  to  God." 
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THE    CHURCH'S    CALL 
TO    CONSECRATION    OF   SUBSTANCE 

ST.  JOHN'S  INSTITUTE.     TUESDAY  MORNING 
JUNE  23 

CHAIRMAN  :    THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  QUEBEC 

The  BISHOP  OF  QUEBEC  presided  over  a  devotional  meeting  foi 
the  consideration  of  "  The  Church's  Call  to  Consecration  of  Sub 
stance."  The  meeting  commenced  with  prayer  and  the  hymn 
"Come,  Holy  Ghost,  our  souls  inspire". 

The  CHAIRMAN,  in  opening  the  meeting,  referred  to  the  fact 
that  the  hall  was  not  inconveniently  crowded,  but  thought  a  con 
soling  feature  was  that  it  was  not  a  question  of  numbers,  but  of 
the  subject  that  had  to  be  discussed,  the  greatest  subject  of  all 
next  to  that  of  giving  oneself  to  God.  The  subject  to  be  discussed 
could  only  arise  naturally  out  of  self-consecration  to  the  Lord,  and 
the  speakers  would  no  doubt  be  very  helpful.  The  very  basis  of 
the  subject  was  tithes,  and  he  had  yet  to  find  that  the  tithing 
system  had  been  given  up  by  Christ.  He  could  not  imagine 
St.  Paul,  when  he  became  a  follower  of  Jesus  Christ,  saying  that 
he  would  no  longer  pay  his  tithes ;  St.  Paul  was  a  Jew  and  paid 
his  tithe,  and  there  was  no  mention  in  the  Bible  of  its  ever  having 
been  given  up.  Instead  of  giving  up  a  tithe,  one  should  go  on  to 
pay  one-fifth  and,  if  possible,  more  than  a  fifth.  The  subject 
might  also  lead  to  a  discussion  on  pew-rents,  which  he  was  very 
much  against.  When  he  first  became  Bishop  of  Quebec  he  found 
that  the  cathedral,  having  no  endowment,  was  supported  by  the 
rent  of  pews,  but  with  the  aid  of  the  dean  he  had  got  rid  of  that 
charge,  and  the  cathedral  was  receiving  to-day  three  times  as 
much  as  it  ever  received  in  pew-rents.  He  thought  envelopes 
were  a  very  good  means  of  obtaining  funds,  and  were  certainly 
a  wonderful  institution  in  every  parish  in  his  diocese,  but  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  business  man  at  the  back  of  any  such  scheme 
as  well  as  the  parson. 

PAPER  BY  LORD  KINNAIRD 

We  have  been  during  the  past  ten  days  considering  all  the 
great  work  of  the  Anglican  Church,  its  duties,  its  possibilities, 
and  its  responsibilities,  and,  above  all,  its  possibilities  in  the 
near  future.  .  .  .  During  the  past  ten  days,  as  well  as  in  our  own 
personal  experience,  we  continually  find  ourselves  asked  the  ques 
tion  what  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  all  these  crowded  meetings  : 
is  it  to  end  in  talking  and  singing  and  joint  resolutions,  or  is 
there  to  be  some  really  earnest  attempt  to  grapple  with  and  solve 
some  of  the  pressing  problems  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with, 
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and  with  the  fact  of  two  great  needs — the  need  of  men  and  women, 
and  the  need  of  much  more  money  for  their  support? 

Our  business  now  in  this  section  is  to  look  at  this  latter  point, 
the  need  of  money ;  and  I  trust  that  in  looking  at  our  subject  in 
a  practical  way,  nothing  will  be  said  by  any  speaker  to  lower  the 
high  standard  which  has  been  set  before  us  during  the  past  ten 
days,  and  that  we  shall  be  led  to  consider  giving  of  our  money  as 
a  very  real  part  of  our  worship.  I  feel,  however,  it  is  necessary 
we  should  honestly  face  certain  facts  with  reference  to  the  terrible 
failure  on  the  part  of  Church  members  to  give  out  of  their 
abundance  such  an  amount  as  will  enable  the  Church's  work 
to  be  carried  on  without  being  continually  hampered  at  every 
point  by  the  lack  of  means.  I  hope  I  may  say  nothing  unchari 
table,  and  do  not  propose  to  go  into  details  of  how  much  we 
ought  to  give  and  of  what  proportion  of  our  income  we  ought  to 
spend  on  ourselves,  or  what  luxuries  and  wasteful  expenditure  we 
might  avoid,  but  I  want  to  lay  down  certain  general  principles,  and 
leave  myself  and  my  fellow  Church  members  to  work  these  principles 
out  under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  that  we 
may  escape  the  condemnation  of  those  in  the  early  Church  "  who 
kept  back  part  of  the  price  ",  and  were  said  to  have  lied  not  unto 
men  but  unto  God  :  or  in  the  time  of  the  prophet  Malachi,  who 
said,  "  Ye  are  cursed  with  a  curse,  for  ye  have  robbed  Me,  even 
this  whole  nation."  I  suppose  the  Anglican  Church  is  the  richest 
Church  in  Christendom,  and  yet  I  suppose  I  should  be  within  the 
mark  when  I  say  that,  proportionately  to  our  wealth,  we  give  pro 
portionately  less  than  any  Church.  This,  I  believe,  arises  only 
from  thoughtlessness  and  want  of  training  and  teaching.  I  was 
given  some  very  interesting  figures  a  short  time  ago  with  reference 
to  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States.  In  1897,  according 
to  the  returns  sent  to  head  quarters,  3,300  churches  out  of  5,600 
gave  not  a  penny  to  foreign  and  home  missions,  and  in  1897  the 
total  gifts  to  foreign  missions  of  the  Episcopal  Church  was  only 
£50,000.  In  1907  this  has  grown,  through  energetic  organization, 
to  £250,000,  and  they  are  aiming  at  far  more.  Further,  I  do  not 
think  any  one  who  has  studied  the  subject  will  deny  that  the  total 
gifts  of  the  Church  have  not  been  at  all  adequate  to  the  needs ; 
nor  have  they  been  on  such  a  scale  as  might  have  been  expected, 
in  view  of  the  great  increase  of  our  wealth  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  and  that  means  that  we  have  failed  to  give  on  any  fixed 
principle.  I  believe  I  should  be  correct  in  saying  that  a  large  pro 
portion  of  the  giving  is  done  by  the  class  that  we  should  call  the 
poorer  class.  In  this  connexion,  and  in  view  of  the  complaints  we 
hear  on  all  sides  that  during  the  last  year  or  two  our  power  of  giving 
has  become  crippled  because  we  have  lost  so  much  money,  I  think 
it  is  a  matter  for  earnest  consideration  as  to  whether  God  has  not 
a  controversy  with  us,  and  wishes  to  remind  us  that  what  He  has 
given  He  can  easily  take  away  ;  and  that  if  we  as  individuals,  or  as 
a  Church,  or  nationally,  are  unfaithful  to  our  trust,  we  may  be  put 
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aside  and  some  other  nation  put  in  our  place.  God  may  be  saying 
to  us,  "  Bring  ye  all  the  tithes  into  the  storehouse,  that  there  may 
be  meat  in  Mine  house  ;  and  prove  Me  now  herewith,  saith  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  if  I  will  not  open  you  the  windows  of  heaven,  and 
pour  you  out  a  blessing,  that  there  shall  not  be  room  enough  to 
receive  it." 

Let  us  next  consider  what  is  the  remedy  for  this  lamentable 
state  of  affairs.  Personally  I  should  put  as  the  first  need  that 
we  should  study  God's  Word  to  find  out  God's  mind  in  this 
matter.  I  think  we  shall  find  that  practically  the  majority  of 
well-to-do  members  of  our  Church  do  not  accept  the  fact  that 
they  are  only  stewards  and  trustees  of  all  their  wealth,  and  that 
they  will  have  to  give  an  account  on  the  Judgement  Day  as  to 
how  they  have  spent  or  misspent  their  wealth.  It  becomes 
therefore  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  read  and  know  what 
God  says  as  to  this.  If  we  turn  to  the  Bible  we  shall  find  that 
God  demanded  from  very  early  times,  according  to  the  records 
we  possess,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  annual  income  or  other 
property  which  the  members  of  the  nation  acquired.  Very  early 
in  history  we  have  read  of  this  amount  being  fixed  at  one-tenth 
of  income,  and  it  was  called  the  Sacred  Tenth.  Under  the  Jewish 
economy  this  privilege  became  amplified,  and  it  is  calculated  that 
a  religious  Jew  gave  altogether  in  tithes,  freewill  offerings,  and 
sundry  other  contributions  two  or  even  two  and  a  half  tenths  of 
his  income,  either  in  produce  or  money.  I  believe  we  have  here 
the  key  to  the  whole  situation,  to  the  providing  of  necessary  funds 
for  religious  and  philanthropic  work,  namely,  that  God  calls  on 
all  His  creatures  to  set  aside  a  certain  minimum  proportion  of 
income  and  gains,  and  if  the  Pagan  gave  one-tenth,  the  pious 
Jews  more  than  two-tenths,  then  we  are  face  to  face  with  this  fact 
that  Christian  liberality  should  not  begin  till  it  takes  us  beyond 
the  Jewish  minimum,  and  if  this  is  really  the  case  I  am  not 
surprised  to  find  many  rich  men  and  women  prefer  to  remain 
ignorant  of  God's  demands.  But  ignorance  does  not  excuse 
non-compliance.  As  we  read  in  Proverbs  xxiv.  n,  12,  wilful 
ignorance  of  a  need  only  adds  to  our  condemnation.  In  this 
connexion  may  I  say  I  hope  the  able  book  brought  out  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  Lansdell,  D.D.,  on  The  Sacred  Tenth  will  be  care 
fully  studied  by  all  leaders  of  the  Church  and  others  who  wish  to 
know  our  God's  will  on  the  question  of  giving. 

My  second  remedy  would  be  that  we  should,  as  faithful 
stewards,  work  intelligently  and  study  the  field  as  a  whole. 
When  we  have  decided  how  much  we  ought  to  give,  and  have 
honestly  paid  up  what  we  have  found  is  the  minimum  amount 
which  we  can  give,  how  is  it  to  be  spent  for  the  Church  ?  Up  to 
the  present  I  think  we  have  too  often  given  sentimentally  :  some 
great  meeting  is  held,  or  some  powerful  speaker  has  stirred  our 
sympathy,  and  we  give  a  promise  of  a  subscription  without  con 
sidering  the  relation  of  the  new  object  to  the  other  schemes 
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which  we  are  supporting.  The  result  is  that  the  novelty  wears 
off,  and  interest  in  the  new  effort  is  starved,  and  the  finance  of 
the  general  work  of  the  Church  is  greatly  interfered  with. 
I  think  many  of  our  fellow  Church  members  do  not  know  how 
harassing  it  is  to  carry  on  the  financing  of  our  different 
organizations,  when  givers  are  so  largely  governed  by  sentiment, 
and  the  need,  therefore,  is  for  intelligent  and  prayerful  giving. 
I  am  afraid  it  is  a  feature  of  our  British  character  that  we  love 
something  new  in  our  religious  giving.  It  is,  comparatively  speaking, 
easy  to  raise  funds  for  a  new  and  attractive  scheme,  especially  if 
it  is  under  our  eyes  and  appeals  to  our  sentiment,  and  does  not 
interfere  with  the  love  of  ease  and  enjoyment  so  prominently 
manifested  in  many  ways  by  the  modern  well-to-do  Church 
member.  But  too  frequently  these  funds  are  raised,  as  I  have 
indicated,  by  the  starvation  and  crippling  of  many  pressing  and 
useful  efforts  which  have  to  do  with  the  scientific  and  statesman 
like  upbuilding  of  the  Church  of  God  in  home  and  foreign  lands. 
Perhaps  many  may  not  agree  with  me,  but  I  must  express  my 
own  feeling  that  the  time  has  come  when,  face  to  face  with 
a  tremendous  crisis  in  the  history  of  Christianity  in  the  East,  we 
shall  have  to  consider  the  question  of  our  home  expenditure  on 
churches  and  other  buildings,  and  what  might  be  called  the 
luxuries  of  Christian  work.  Does  it  not  call  for  earnest  thought 
whether,  say  for  the  next  five  years,  we  should  not  concentrate 
our  energies  on  the  living  agent,  rather  than  on  buildings ; 
whether  we  might  not  for  a  time  refrain  from  spending  large 
sums  in  erecting  ornate  and  artistic  fabrics ;  when  the  history  of 
the  last  fifty  years  has  shown  that  the  more  beautiful  and  artistic 
the  building  and  the  singing,  the  less  appears  to  be  the  personal 
consecration  of  the  members  of  that  church  and  the  amount  of 
their  gifts  subscribed  to  home  and  foreign  missions. 

I  next  come  to  an  important  branch  of  our  subject,  the  con 
secration  of  our  substance,  which  I  am  afraid  we  do  not 
sufficiently  consider,  and  that  is  our  responsibility  for  the  invest 
ments  we  hold.  It  appears  to  me,  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  higher 
standard  of  consecration  of  substance  to  our  Lord,  it  must  also 
have  to  do  with  the  character  of  our  investments,  and  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  draw  our  income  and  profit  from  investments  in 
business  which  tend  to  demoralize  our  own  people  or  the  people 
of  other  lands.  We  must  be  careful  not  to  allow  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means ;  or  that  the  giving  of  a  tithe  from  an  im 
proper  or  questionable  investment  will  make  that  investment 
a  justifiable  or  righteous  one.  I  need  hardly  add  that  under  any 
realization  of  Christian  stewardship  there  cannot  be  any  tampering 
with  or  recognizing  as  lawful  any  form  of  betting,  gambling, 
lotteries,  sweepstakes,  or  any  of  the  new  games  or  competitions  of 
chance ;  as  a  speaker  said  very  well  a  short  time  ago  :  "  It  is 
thought  dishonourable  and  dishonest  to  bet  or  gamble  or  specu 
late  with  any  trust  money  committed  to  our  care  ;  to  the  Christian 
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all  money  is  trust  money  to  be  used  for  God  and  not  for  selfish 
aims."  We  shall  all  look  forward  to  reading  many  of  the  papers 
and  addresses  at  this  Congress  on  such  important  subjects  as 
"  Sweated  Industries  ",  "  Christianity  and  Socialism  ",  "  Capital 
and  Labour  ",  &c.  It  is  our  duty  to  let  in  the  light  on  the  con 
dition  under  which  workpeople,  male  and  female,  are  employed  : 
the  hours  of  work,  the  wages  or  proportion  of  profits  they  receive, 
and  on  all  matters  affecting  their  welfare.  Let  us  all  remember 
and  ponder  on  our  Lord's  warning,  Matt,  xxiii.  14,  "  Woe  unto 
you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  !  for  ye  devour  widows' 
houses,  and  for  a  pretence  make  long  prayer :  therefore  ye 
shall  receive  the  greater  damnation."  Now  in  this  connexion 
comes  the  important  question  as  to  whether  it  is  justifiable, 
in  the  thoughtless  way  so  often  done,  to  turn  off  regular  em 
ployees,  simply  that  larger  dividends  may  be  made  and  paid  to 
the  partners  and  shareholders,  even  though  it  may  mean  starvation 
to  the  worker.  And  especially  in  connexion  with  women  workers 
must  the  question  of  a  living  wage  be  considered.  It  cannot 
be  right  or  just  that  the  wage  should  be  so  small  that  little  choice 
seems  left  between  starving  on  one  hand  or  leading  a  vicious 
or  immoral  life  on  the  other  hand  to  supplement  wages  on  which 
it  is  impossible  to  live,  unless  they  have  parents  or  relations  to 
help  them  and  a  home  to  go  to  when  the  work  ceases.  I  think  I 
am  justified  in  bringing  this  up,  by  the  teaching  of  our  Lord.  We 
remember  the  position  He  took  up  with  reference  to  the  doings  of 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees :  some  of  His  most  scathing  denun 
ciations  were  against  those  who  ground  down  the  poor. 

In  the  Old  Testament  we  find  the  Prophets  denouncing  such 
treatment  of  dependents  and  employers  in  no  measured  language. 
And  the  inspired  writers  in  the  New  Testament  are  no  less  severe 
in  their  censure  of  the  oppressor,  and  the  decay  and  ruin  of  nations 
is  attributed  to  the  wrong-doing.  I  think  the  Christian  ministry 
should  at  proper  times,  having  of  course  duly  acquainted  them 
selves  with  the  facts,  speak  out  on  this  important  subject,  so  deeply 
affecting  the  lives  of  the  masses  and  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

We  are  living  in  the  time  of  a  great  crisis  which  brings  great 
responsibility  to  the  Church  of  God.  In  answer  to  long-continued 
prayer  God  has  opened  the  doors  in  the  Eastern  Empires,  India, 
Japan,  and  China,  and  also  in  Africa.  At  the  same  time  God 
has  called  to  their  heavenly  home  many  princely  givers,  and  we 
do  not  see  others  taking  their  place.  What  are  we  going  to  do 
with  these  great  opportunities  ?  Are  we  going  to  cry  a  halt  or  to 
sound  the  trumpet  for  a  general  advance  all  along  the  line  ?  If 
this  is  to  be  attained  we  shall  have  to  reconsider  the  whole  system 
and  proportion  of  our  giving,  and  not  see  how  little  but  how  much 
we  can  give,  as  Wordsworth  beautifully  said : — 

Give  all  thou  canst :  high  heaven  rejects  the  lore 
Of  nicely  calculated  less  or  more. 
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We  do  well  at  the  close  of  these  crowded  and  inspiring  days 
to  gather  together  for  a  while,  as  the  returning  exiles  did  at  the 
river  Ahava,  to  humble  ourselves  before  our  God  and  seek  of 
Him  a  straight  way  for  all  our  substance.  To  us  has  come 
knowledge  and  inspiration  in  these  gatherings  ;  we  have  listened 
to  the  tale  of  what  God  has  wrought,  we  have  heard  the  message 
of  limitless  opportunities,  we  have  taken  counsel  for  efficiency 
in  our  work.  They  have  been  drawn  from  a  wide  range  of 
experience,  a  broad  outlook  on  the  campaign  of  adventure  for 
God.  It  is  well  that  this  should  be  so,  for  "  in  motive  and  inner 
vision  breadth  always  precedes  depth."  And  as  we  prepare  to 
turn  again  to  the  ordinary  course  of  our  lives,  no  longer  quite  the 
same  as  we  were  before  we  heard  these  things,  we  have  to  realize 
that  it  is  expedient  for  us  that  such  times  pass  away,  that  know 
ledge,  emotion,  resolution  are  not  substitutes  for  action,  and  that 
"  in  the  activities  of  human  affairs  a  man  must  be  deep  and 
thorough  before  he  is  broad  ".  We  trust  to  find  in  the  days  to 
come  that  continual  increase  of  illumination  and  knowledge 
which  is  wont  to  come  to  us  through  the  sacrament  of  the  simple 
duty  of  to-day  simply  performed ;  and  so,  having  seen  the  ideal, 
we  seek  in  this  our  devotional  day  to  receive  strength  to  make  it 
actual. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  some  of  us  that  questions  concerning 
money  should  form  part  of  the  subject  of  our  devotional  gatherings. 
Yet  there  is  no  opportunity  of  devotion  more  general  in  its 
possession  or  more  far-reaching  in  its  beneficial  influence  than 
the  consecration  of  our  substance.  To  neglect  it  ourselves  or  to 
omit  its  inculcation  from  our  public  teaching  is  to  deprive  the 
Church  of  a  great  part  of  its  practical  efficiency  and  ourselves 
of  countless  opportunities  of  joyous  usefulness.  True,  it  is  but 
a  detail  of  our  devotion  :  yet  it  is  a  detail  the  lack  of  which  will 
mar  the  perfection  of  the  whole,  a  detail  which  may  be  (as  Luther 
would  have  said)  but  a  detail  of  straw,  and  yet  like  a  straw  it 
is  the  readiest  index  of  whether  or  not  we  are  being  borne 
onward  towards  His  perfection. 

For  consider  what  our  "  substance  "  is.  The  very  word  tells  us 
that  it  is  synonymous  with  our  very  being.  The  echoes  of  con 
troversies  which  were  once  deemed  closed,  but  which  may  any 
day  be  recrudescent,  tell  us  this.  My  money  is  myself  multiplied 
and  mobile.  Multiplied  in  this  world  so  that  like  the  angels  we 
may  serve  Him  day  and  night,  ourselves  for  twelve  hours  here  and 
our  representative  the  other  side  of  the  world  for  the  other  twelve ; 
multiplied  for  the  other  world,  for,  as  Cervantes  quaintly  says,  "  If 
thou  canst  keep  six  pages,  clothe  but  three,  and  three  of  the  poor, 
and  thus  thou  wilt  have  pages  for  heaven  as  well  as  for  earth." 
Mobile,  for  it  is  capable  of  infinite  subdivision  and  of  boundless 
aggregation,  its  very  invention  being  for  this  purpose,  when  the 
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primitive  herdsman  to  avoid  lugging  oxen  about  by  halters  stamped 
their  images  on  pieces  of  leather  and  so  established  a  circulating 
medium.  Mobile,  indeed,  as  we  know  to-day,  when  for  to-morrow's 
offering  the  flashing  mirrors  in  the  cable  stations  are  bringing  it 
from  the  very  ends  of  the  earth  to  be  placed  upon  the  Holy  Table 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

It  is  this  instrument,  so  adaptable  to  our  varied  faculties  and 
the  world's  varied  needs,  so  suitable  to  effect  that  self-effacement 
in  our  enterprise  which  is  so  desirable,  so  divine,  and  so  difficult, 
that  we  are  to  consider  in  its  consecration  this  morning.  With  its 
desecration  we  are  familiar  enough.  It  is  just  because  it  is  so 
easily  debased  in  use  that  we  ought  to  pay  attention  to  its  con 
secration.  "  Money  talks,"  men  say  :  it  is  ours  to  see  that  its  talk 
is  not  the  transitory  chatter  of  self-interest  but  the  eternal  and 
enduring  speech  of  self-sacrifice.  Our  success  in  this  will  depend, 
not  so  much  upon  the  attention  which  we  pay  to  it  by  itself  as 
upon  the  extent  to  which  our  whole  lives  are  consecrated.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  right  here  the  other  will  follow  all 
the  more  easily.  "  The  manner  of  using  our  money  or  spending 
our  estate  (says  William  Law)  enters  so  far  into  the  business  of 
every  day  and  makes  so  great  a  part  of  our  common  life,  that 
our  common  life  must  be  much  of  the  same  nature  as  our 
common  way  of  spending  our  estate.  If  reason  and  religion 
govern  us  in  this,  then  reason  and  religion  have  got  great  hold 
of  us ;  but  if  humour,  pride,  and  fancy  are  the  measures  of  our 
spending  our  estate,  then  humour,  pride,  and  fancy  will  have  the 
direction  of  the  greatest  part  of  our  life." 

But  I  am  reminded  that  the  subject  proposed  for  our  thoughts 
this  morning  is,  "The  Call  of  the  Church  to  the  Consecration 
of  Substance."  Now  that  call  is  remarkably  clear  and  distinct. 
The  Churches  of  the  Anglican  Communion  in  this,  as  in  other 
things,  base  their  call  upon  the  word  of  God.  That  word  is  for 
them  the  primary  rule  of  life,  as  well  as  the  ultimate  test  of  teach 
ing.  The  Church  of  England  has  selected  twenty  passages  from 
God's  word  as  her  official  call  to  giving ;  the  Church  of  Ireland 
has  omitted  the  two  which  are  taken  from  the  Apocrypha ;  while 
the  Church  of  the  United  States  has  added  five  to  the  original 
twenty.  It  is,  I  think,  to  be  regretted  that  the  discretion  of  the 
minister  (to  which  the  matter  is  confided  by  the  rubric)  so  often 
deems  it  convenient  to  use  but  one  of  these  or  none,  and  to  sub 
stitute  a  more  or  less  appropriate  hymn.  Indeed,  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  purpose  of  this  meeting  would  not  be  well  served  if  at 
this  period  we  were  to  read  and  meditate  upon  those  passages. 
It  may,  however,  suffice  if  we  listen  together  to  the  striking 
additions  made  by  the  Church  of  the  United  States.  They 

tllC   . 

i.  Remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  He  said, 
It  is- more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.  Acts  xx.  35. 

22.  Speak  unto  the   children  of   Israel,  that  they  bring   Me 
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an  offering  ;  of  every  man  that  giveth  it  willingly  with  his  heart 
ye  shall  take  My  offering.     Exod.  xxv.  2. 

23.  Ye  shall  not  appear  before  the  Lord  empty  ;  every  man 
shall  give  as  he  is  able,  according  to  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  thy 
God  which  He  hath  given  thee.     Deut.  xvi.  16,  17. 

24.  Thine,  O  Lord,  is  the  greatness,  and  the  power,  and  the 
glory,  and  the  victory,  and  the  majesty ;  for  all  that  is  in  the 
heaven   and   in  the  earth   is   Thine.      Thine  is  the   kingdom, 
O   Lord,  and  Thou  art  exalted  as  head  above  all.     i  Chron. 
xxix.   n. 

25.  All  things  come  of  Thee,  O  Lord,  and  of  Thine  own  have 
we  given  Thee,     i  Chron.  xxix.  14. 

I  may  add,  that  it  is  a  common  and  beautiful  custom  in  the 
United  States  for  the  last  of  these  sentences  to  be  sung  by 
the  whole  congregation  to  a  familiar  chant  by  Pelham  Humphreys 
when  the  alms  are  presented  and  placed  upon  the  Holy  Table. 

Every  one  of  us  has  summarized  for  himself  the  Church's  call 
as  embodied  in  these  five-and-twenty  Scriptures.  It  is  the  call  of 
gratitude  and  gladness  ;  the  call  of  obedience  and  opportunity  ; 
the  call  of  precept  and  prudence.  It  is  a  call  with  authority 
which  none  can  deny ;  it  is  so  placed  in  the  Office  that  none 
can  rightly  evade  it.  Its  recurrence  at  each  administration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  bespeaks  a  considered,  regular,  and  proportionate 
offering ;  the  ritual  of  presentation  aptly  signifies  the  union  into 
one  of  the  devotions  of  the  whole  congregation,  and  the  dedica 
tion  to  the  highest  uses  through  the  safest  channels.  And  as  our 
common  prayers  are  but  typical  instructions  for  our  individual 
devotions,  so  this  common  offering  indicates  both  the  reasons 
and  the  methods  which  should  control  our  ordinary  use  of  our 
substance.  It  teaches  us  as  clearly  as  can  be  that  the  money 
which  can  thus  be  offered  is  but  the  sample  of  the  whole  which 
by  that  act  is  consecrated ;  it  negatives  the  Manichaean  notion 
that  there  is  anything  essentially  secular  in  our  money,  and  bids 
us  deem  it  an  instrument  placed  in  our  hands  by  God  Himself, 
whereby  we  may  most  easily  and  effectively  sanctify  all  that  seems 
most  secular. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  these  selected  sentences  alone  that  the 
Church  calls  us  to  consecration  of  substance.  As  she  places 
in  our  mouths  the  language  of  completest  dedication  as  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  commemorative  reception  of  the  highest 
gifts ;  as  she  declares  to  us  the  whole  counsel  of  God  in  her 
regular  and  systematic  communication  of  His  Word ;  as  she 
provides  her  appropriate  devotions  for  every  day  of  her  children's 
lives,  and  for  each  of  the  great  events  of  the  same ;  she  shows 
that  she  will  tolerate  no  double  standard  in  our  lives,  that  what 
she  bids  us  be  in  entire  self-consecration  she  expects  us  to  be 
at  all  times  and  in  every  department  of  our  being. 

But  in  addition  to  this  distinct,  direct,  and  continuous  call 
to  consecration  of  substance,  the  Church  conveys  to  us  two 
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inferential  calls  which  sometimes  catch  those  whose  eyes  are 
blind  to  her  symbolism  and  deaf  to  her  doctrine.  They  are 
the  call  of  her  necessity,  and  the  call  of  her  opportunity.  The 
power  of  these  calls  lies  in  that  subtle  quality  of  the  human 
will  which  causes  it  to  be  more  strongly  moved  by  that  which 
its  own  intelligence  apprehends  than  by  that  which  is  plainly 
exhibited  by  another,  and  in  that  curious  debasement  of  our 
moral  nature  whereby  a  right  act  when  enjoined  is  reckoned 
a  toil,  but  when  permitted  is  counted  a  delight.  How  often 
in  our  lives  "  I  may "  and  "  I  can "  are  stronger  motives  than 
"I  ought"  or  "I  must".  It  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than 
remind  you  of  these  calls  ;  every  gathering  of  our  central  Sections 
C,  D,  and  E  has  been  eloquent  of  them.  And  as  we  realize  our 
partnership  in  the  Church,  and  in  true  sympathy  feel  the  sharp 
pinch  of  poverty  or  the  cramping  res  angusta  domi  which  ofttimes 
make  the  lives  of  the  clergy  harder  than  they  need  or  ought  to 
be ;  as  we  perceive  the  princely  possibilities  of  world-wide  evan 
gelization,  the  nations  waiting  to  bring  their  peculiar  honours  and 
glories  into  the  House  of  God  were  the  gates  but  opened  and  the 
pathway  shown ;  we  shall  give  heed  to  these  calls  of  the  Church, 
and  learn  so  to  live  that  day  by  day  we  may  welcome  them  as 
friendly  monitors,  and  never  have  cause  to  fear  them  as  the 
recurrent  reminders  of  broken  vows. 

Yes,  we  shall  welcome  them  ;  for  gladness  in  giving  is  a  posses 
sion  worth  having,  and  an  eminently  Christian  grace.  And  like 
every  Christian  grace  it  is  intended  to  be  cultivated  with  common 
sense.  So  much  depends  upon  the  way  we  accustom  ourselves  to 
look  at  things.  Our  very  physical  actions  modify  our  attitude 
towards  things  in  general.  There  is  more  in  the  sign  one  some 
times  sees  in  the  United  States,  "  Keep  smiling  ! "  than  meets  the 
eye.  And  so  if  we  look  upon  the  consecration  of  our  substance 
as  a  great  opportunity,  we  shall  naturally  be  glad  of  it.  And  it  is 
a  great  opportunity.  "  Consecration  "  is  as  instructive  a  word  as 
"substance."  It  speaks  to  us  of  the  setting  apart  of  that  which 
is  worth  much  for  worthy  ends  by  one  who  is  assumed  to  be 
consecrated  himself.  In  our  mind  we  picture  the  stately  cathe 
dral,  or  the  quiet  resting-place ;  or  the  tried  soldier  called  to  rule 
by  serving,  and  to  find  his  highest  function  in  the  consecration 
of  others.  Above  all,  we  recall  that  Holy  Spirit  whose  pervading 
power  alone  makes  any  consecration  a  reality ;  and  in  a  flash  the 
thought  comes  to  us,  all  this  may  be  mine  to  do,  and  the  subjects 
are  here  in  my  pocket,  or  in  my  ledger.  Dry  bones,  you  say,  dull 
coins,  musty  deeds,  interminable  figures — yes,  but  they  are  the 
one  possession  over  which  I,  and  I  alone,  may  spread  my  conse 
crating  hands,  and  the  life-giving  Spirit  shall  make  them  in  my 
hands  an  exceeding  great  army  ready  to  wage  the  warfare  of  the 
Lord. 

But,  you  will  say,  how  am  I  to  answer  the  call?  Very 
simply,  by  doing  two  or  three  things  :  first,  by  calling  things  by 
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their  right  names ;  and,  secondly,  by  putting  things  in  their  right 
places. 

Calling  things  by  their  right  names  :  what  is  your  income  ? 
What  you  receive  year  by  year  is  not  your  income ;  nine-tenths  of 
it  is.  Call  this  nine-tenths  your  income  and  all  difficulties  about 
being  able  to  afford  the  money  for  God's  enterprises  vanishes  at 
once.  You  have  £1,500  a  year,  say  ;  your  real  income  is  £1,350, 
and  you  base  your  expenditure  on  that.  Your  total  receipts  might 
just  as  well  have  been  in  fact  £1,350  (but  for  the  blessing  of  God 
they  probably  would  have  been),  and  then  even  on  the  world's 
showing  you  would  have  had  to  live  on  that  sum — lots  of  people 
do,  and  on  £350,  or  on  £54  like  John  Wesley,  for  the  matter  of 
that.  And  please  remember  that  your  true  income,  the  nine- 
tenths,  is  your  only  opportunity  of  consecration,  the  rest  is  con 
secrated  already  by  an  unrepealed  enactment.  If  we  would  but 
call  things  by  their  right  names,  how  easy  it  would  be  to  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  dispensing  our  Lord's  money  just  now  in  our  hands  in 
the  best  and  most  effective  way  for  His  glory. 

But,  secondly,  it  will  make  things  easier  for  us  if  we  put  things 
in  their  right  places.  Let  us  be  apostolic  enough  to  turn  our  own 
little  world  upside  down,  and  put  first  things  first.  Our  trust,  the 
tenth,  has  priority  over  that  which  is  in  some  sense  our  own.  Let 
us  face  this  fact  and  deal  with  that  amount  in  the  appropriate 
manner.  If  we  keep  books  of  account,  and  every  Christian  man 
ought  to  do  so,  let  us  carry  over  to  a  separate  account  out  of  each 
item  of  income  as  ascertained  that  part  which  is  our  trust ;  put  it 
in  another  purse  if  it  is  small,  in  another  bank  if  it  is  large.  Then 
there  will  be  no  need  for  anxious  calculation  when  a  call  comes 
whether  we  can  meet  it :  there  would  be  no  unfinished  towers  and 
no  mocking  neighbours  then.  I  am  speaking  of  no  impossibility. 
I  know  a  clerk  in  the  city  whose  income  is  certainly  not  £200 
a  year,  whose  "  No.  r  "  account,  as  he  calls  it,  is  kept  as  religiously 
as  any  of  yours  with  ten  times  his  income  can  be.  He  calls  it  by 
its  right  name  and  puts  it  in  its  right  place,  and  all  is  easy  and 
smooth.  For  there  is,  I  believe,  an  inherent  joy  in  faithful  and 
orderly  administration,  and  our  substance  is  the  one  field  from 
which  we  may  reap  this  joy  to  the  full.  And  He  who  knows  our 
nature  has  devised  this  joy  for  us,  and  day  by  day  teaches  His 
people  by  progressive  experience  the  truth  of  the  Christian  para 
dox,  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

PAPER  BY  THE  REV.  HENRY  LANSDELL,  D.D.,  F.R.G.S. 
AUTHOR  OF  The  Sacred  Tenth 

I  have  been  asked  by  the  Committee  to  address  this  meeting 
upon  the  following  subject,  "  How  to  bring  Home  to  the  Church 
the  Call  for  the  Consecration  of  Substance."  I  take  it,  then,  that 
the  authorities  of  the  Pan-Anglican  Congress  consider  that  there  is 
a  call  (I  presume  they  mean  from  God)  to  the  members  of  the 
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Anglican  Communion  throughout  the  world  for  a  more  ample 
dedication  of  substance  than  we  are  now  giving.  And  in  this  I 
cordially  agree.  But  how  has  it  come  about  that  this  call  is 
needed  ?  Wherein  have  we  so  neglected  our  duty  as  to  deserve 
this  reproach  ?  Let  us  go  back  to  the  time  of  our  Saxon  fore 
fathers.  Augustin  and  his  forty  monks,  as  we  know,  were  sent  to 
England  by  a  bishop  of  Rome  called  Gregory  the  Great,  who,  in 
one  of  his  sermons,  pleads  not  only  for  a  tenth  of  a  man's  pro 
perty,  but  a  like  proportion  of  his  time,  saying,  "  As  ye  are  bidden 
by  the  Lord  to  pay  tithes  of  property,  so  strive  to  offer  Him  also 
tithes  of  days"  (Sacred  Tenth,  p.  190).  Charged  then  with  the 
promulgation  of  such  principles,  Augustin  and  his  party  set  out  for 
England.  By  what  route  they  proceeded  I  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  ascertain.  It  may  very  well  have  been  through  Milan,  and  then 
perhaps  up  the  Rhone  valley,  through  Aries,  Lyons,  and  Macon. 
If  so,  they  found  in  these  places  Christian  Churches  established, 
which  were  supported  financially  by  every  member  paying  to  God 
as  a  first  charge  on  his  income,  a  tenth,  or  more,  of  his  substance. 
Their  spiritual  teachers  had  taught  them  so  to  do. 

Ambrose,  the  Bishop  of  Milan,  preached  one  Ascension  Day, 
"  He  is  really  a  good  Christian  who  does  not  taste  of  his  fruits 
before  he  has  offered  to  God  something  from  them,  who  renders 
to  God,  year  by  year,  tithes  to  be  expended  on  the  poor"  (Sacred 
Tenth,  p.  189).  At  Aries,  Archbishop  Caesarius  is  quoted  as 
having  said :  "  Not  only  are  the  tithes  not  our  own,  but  they  are 
dedicated  to  the  Church  " ;  whilst  at  Macon,  only  about  ten  years 
before  Augustin's  mission,  a  council  of  metropolitans  and  bishops 
appointed  that  all  the  people  should  bring  in  their  tithes  to  those 
who  attended  the  offices  of  the  Church ;  and  if  any  one  proved 
contumacious,  he  was  to  be  permanently  removed  and  turned  out 
of  the  Church.  Similarly  Irenseus,  the  first  bishop  of  Lyons, 
believed  none  ought  to  set  apart  less  than  a  tenth  for  God ;  and 
that  those  who  would  go  to  the  highest  point  of  duty  ought  to 
dedicate  all  they  possess.  This  was  the  kind  of  teaching  delivered 
by  Augustin  when  he  came  to  Canterbury.  The  people,  moreover, 
accepted  this  teaching,  and  what  is  better,  they  acted  upon  it; 
for  we  never  read  that  Augustin  had  to  send  back  to  Gregory  at 
Rome  asking  him  to  organize  bazaars,  and  raffles,  and  entertain 
ments,  and  suppers,  whereby  to  provide  means  to  propagate 
Christianity  to  our  forefathers.  Scriptural  tithe-paying  and  offer 
ings  became  the  ordinary  and  sufficient  methods  by  which  the 
work  of  the  infant  Church  in  England  was  carried  on.  This  was 
in  the  seventh  century ;  and  when  Ethelwulf,  somewhat  later, 
became  the  first  king  of  a  united  England,  one  of  his  first  acts  was 
to  arrange  concerning  the  payment  of  tithes  from  his  own  lands, 
and  to  organize  what  I  like  to  regard  as  the  first  Pan-Anglican 
Thank-offering.  Not  long  before,  Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  is  said  to 
have  given  to  the  Church  a  tenth  of  all  that  belonged  to  him  ;  and 
in  A.D.  854,  Ethelwulf  assembled  a  council  at  Wilton,  near  Salis- 
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bury,  where  he  made  a  law  concerning  tithes  for  the  whole  of  his 
hereditary  kingdom  of  Wessex,  confirming  it  by  a  royal  charter, 
which  not  only  gave  the  tenth  part  of  his  own  lands  to  the  churches, 
but  also  granted  to  their  ministers  permanent  concessions  and 
advantages  (Sacred  Tenth,  p.  255). 

Then,  in  the  following  year,  Ethelwulf  summoned  a  national 
assembly,  called  a  Witan  (this  was  long  before  there  existed  any 
House  of  Lords  or  Commons),  to  meet  at  Winchester  in  Novem 
ber,  when  the  same  partial  grant  of  tithes  of  the  preceding  year 
was  formally  extended  to  the  whole  of  England.  There  were 
present,  and  subscribing  thereto,  all  the  archbishops  and  bishops 
of  England,  the  tributary  kings  of  Mercia  and  East  Anglia,  and 
also  a  great  multitude  of  dukes,  earls,  and  noblemen  of  the  whole 
land,  as  well  as  of  other  faithful  people,  who  all  approved  of  the 
Royal  Charter ;  but  those  only  who  were  persons  of  dignity  sub 
scribed  their  names  to  it.  "  Moreover,  King  Ethelwulf  upon  his 
knees,  dedicating  and  vowing  the  tithe  of  all  the  land  of  England 
.  .  .  offered  the  Charter  by  him  signed  upon  the  great  altar  of 
St.  Peter,  at  Winchester;  whilst  the  bishops,  on  God's  part,  received 
the  same  of  him  ;  and  afterwards  sent  it  to  be  published  in  all  the 
churches  throughout  their  respective  dioceses"  (Sacred  Tenth, 
p.  257).  This  I  prefer  to  think  of  as  the  first  Pan- Anglican  Thank- 
offering  (rather  than  that  of  1908),  the  lasting  effects  of  which 
remain  to  this  day  ;  for  this  magnificent  example  of  kings,  princes, 
noblemen,  and  the  faithful  laity  was  reproduced  and  followed  in 
various  ways  by  individuals  for  seven  hundred  years,  so  that  by  the 
sixteenth  century,  England,  like  other  parts  of  Christendom,  had 
become  a  nation  of  tithe-payers,  every  one  being  taught  that  God 
had  a  first  claim  of  at  least  a  tenth  upon  every  Christian's  income. 
The  farmer,  accordingly,  brought  a  tenth  of  his  corn,  fruits,  and 
animals,  and  these  were  called  predial  tithes ;  whilst  as  personal 
tithes,  so-called,  the  merchants  and  tradesmen  paid  a  tenth  of  their 
profits,  the  artificers  and  mechanics  a  tenth  of  their  earnings,  and 
even  the  servant  girls  a  tenth  of  their  wages.  But  this  condition  of 
things  was  ruthlessly  broken  up,  and  received  a  deadly  wound  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  king  and  parliament  seized  predial 
tithes  (which  were  not  their  own  to  steal)  from  about  a  third  of  the 
parishes  of  England.  Moreover,  according  to  Mr.  Grove,  in  his 
work  on  Alienated  Tithes,  they  put  more  than  three  millions  a  year 
of  tithes  into  their  own  pockets,  which  abstraction  by  the  laity  from 
the  treasury  of  God,  the  Church,  and  the  poor,  continues  to  this 
day. 

Would  you  like  a  concrete  instance  ?  During  our  holiday  last 
year,  my  wife  and  I  spent  a  Sunday  at  a  fashionable  watering- 
place  lately  sprung  up  on  the  west  coast  of  Cornwall,  which  has 
two  churches.  In  the  evening  we  attended  the  new  church  near 
the  Hotel,  where,  in  the  pews,  notice  was  printed  to  this  effect : 
"The  income  of  the  living  only  amounts  to  £100.  The  collec 
tions  will  therefore  (unless  special  notice  be  given)  be  devoted  to 
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the  stipends  of  the  clergy.  Visitors  are  requested  earnestly  to 
remember  this  when  making  their  offerings."  Outside  the  church 
door,  however,  was  affixed  a  very  different  announcement,  namely, 
"  Take  notice.  The  half-yearly  tithe-rent  charge  of  [this  parish], 
due  to  Lord  [So-and-So]  on  July  i,  will  be  collected  on  and  after 
July  2,  &c.,  &c." 

On  referring  to  Grove's  Alienated  Tithes  I  read  that  in  the  tenth 
year  of  James  I  the  tithes  of  this  parish,  valued  at  £725  a  year, 
were  made  over  to  a  well-known  baronet,  whilst  not  one  penny  of 
the  tithe  was  annexed  to  the  parish  for  the  clergyman  or  the  poor. 
I  called  next  day  on  the  vicar,  and  learned,  that  the  "  living  ",  so- 
called,  was  a  little  less  than  £100  a  year,  arising  partly  from  glebe. 
One  of  the  previous  patrons  had  graciously  allowed  the  vicar 
(whom  he  was  obliged  to  find  to  do  the  lay  rector's  work)  £50 
a  year;  but  this  was  presently  reduced  to  £30;  and  when  the 
present  vicar  came,  the  lay  patron  (whose  family  in  300  years  had 
drained  the  life-blood  out  of  the  parish  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
£200,000),  had  ceased  to  allow  the  present  vicar  anything  at  all. 
Accordingly,  out  of  his  own,  or  his  wife's  pocket,  he  had  felt 
obliged  to  build  himself  a  house  near  the  church  and  people, 
and  by  his  own  exertions  had  managed  to  erect  a  new  church, 
and  thus  far  float  the  finances  of  the  parish.  All  honour,  I  say,  to 
the  man  who  is  willing  to  do  thus  ;  but  how  will  those  parishioners 
fare  when  they  appear  before  Him  Whom  they  call  Master  and 
Lord,  and  Who  declared  that  "The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire  "  ? 

Again,  I  know  a  parish  in  the  Midlands  where  the  tithes  now 
bring  only  about  £70  a  year  and  have  been  alienated  to  a  layman, 
but  not  a  penny  of  tithe  kept  for  the  clergyman.  The  lay  patron 
in  this  case  gives  the  vicar  £30  of  the  plunder  and  pockets  £40 
himself.  The  parish  has  several  rich  parishioners,  one  of  them 
a  millionaire,  who  has  built  a  new  mansion,  with  immense  stables 
for  polo  ponies  and  hunters,  which  stables  alone  are  estimated  to 
have  cost  at  least  £15,000,  and  he  comes  to  church.  Nevertheless, 
the  vicar's  Easter  offering  this  year  was  less  than  £10,  which 
raised  his  parochial  income  to  not  quite  £120,  wherewith  to  keep 
up  a  large  vicarage,  and  to  support  a  sickly  wife  brought  by  sheer 
hard  work  to  the  verge  of  the  grave.  As  for  the  vicar  himself, 
who  rises  at  half-past  four  to  his  multifarious  work,  I  heard  him 
say  incidentally  a  few  days  ago  that  most  of  the  cooking  in  the 
vicarage  kitchen  has  to  be  done  by  himself.  The  most  painful 
consideration,  however,  about  the  whole  affair  is  that  his  parishioners 
are  not  ashamed  of  themselves,  so  utterly  callous  have  they  become 
to  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  in  which  the  Lord  ordained  that 
"  they  who  preach  the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel ".  A  few 
centuries  ago  the  parishioners  of  that  place  would  have  been  found 
paying,  as  a  first  charge  on  their  incomes  to  God,  a  tithe  of  all 
they  possessed,  whereas  now  they,  like  other  English  churchmen 
throughout  the  country,  barely  pay  a  tenth  of  the  tithe ;  that  is  to 
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say,  they  give  for  charitable  purposes,  so  far  as  we  can  obtain 
from  printed  information,  an  amount  more  like  one-hundredth 
part  only  of  their  incomes  (Sacred  Tenth,  p.  357). 

Now  it  is  to  the  members  of  a  Church  wherein  things  such  as 
these  are  not  only  possible,  but  alas  are  only  too  common  !  that 
I  am  asked  by  the  authorities  of  the  Church  Congress  to  suggest 
"  How  to  bring  home  to  the  Church  God's  call  to  the  consecration 
of  substance  ".  My  answer,  put  in  four  words,  is  this  :  not  "  Back 
to  the  land",  as  is  said  with  reference  to  another  problem,  but 
"BACK  TO  THE  TITHE". 

Let  us  return  to  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture  and  of  the 
Catholic  or  universal  Church,  that  God's  claim  of  at  least  a  tenth 
should  be  regarded  as  the  first  claim  upon  every  Christian's  income. 
Tithe-paying  is  of  God  :  a  great  many  of  man's  substitutes  for  it  are 
of  the  devil.  Some  of  God's  earliest  saints  paid  Him  tithe  before 
the  Bible  was  written ;  and  when  God  began  to  write  His  will  for 
the  direction  of  His  people  He  announced  what  many  think  was 
intended  to  stand  perpetually,  and  what  a  Master  in  the  Law 
Courts,  speaking  before  me,  has  called  "an  unrepealed  enact 
ment  ",  "  All  the  tithe  of  the  land  ...  is  the  Lord's :  it  is  holy 
unto  the  Lord  "  (Lev.  xxvii.  20).  When,  moreover,  God's  people 
fell  away  from  the  due  rendering  of  tithes  and  offerings,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  by  the  prophet  Malachi,  called  them  "  robbers  of  God  " ; 
and  the  effect  of  such  teaching  upon  the  impoverished  Jews  just 
returned  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  was,  that  they  were  ashamed 
of  themselves  and  returned  to  God  with  contrition,  confession, 
fasting,  and  prayer.  Let  us,  my  Christian  brothers  and  sisters, 
do  likewise.  We  have  abundant  cause  for  it,  and  you  and  I  have 
the  same  gracious,  forgiving,  loving,  merciful  God  to  deal  with  as 
they  had.  The  same  Holy  Spirit  whose  influences  were  poured 
out  upon  backsliding  Judah  under  Josiah,  Hezekiah,  and  Nehe- 
miah,  and  which  restored  and  brought  about  acceptable  giving  to 
God  in  their  days,  can  restore  England  and  her  churches,  whose 
members  have  lapsed  from  a  nation  of  tithe-payers  to  a  nation 
of  tithe-robbers. 

I  heard  a  good  deal  said  on  Friday  last  in  the  Section  on  Church 
Finance  as  to  what  should  be  done  by  our  Church  in  her  corporate 
capacity.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  begin  with  indi 
viduals.  A  corporate  body  cannot  be  healthy  if  any  considerable 
number  of  its  members  are  rotten ;  and  how,  I  would  ask,  can  our 
giving  of  substance  be  pleasing  to  God,  and  how  can  we  heartily 
and  worthily  love  a  God  from  Whom  we  habitually  steal,  or  with 
hold  more  than  He  desires  to  receive  ?  Has  it  ever  occurred  to 
you,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  to  consider  whether  much  of  our 
profession  before  God  about  giving  our  substance  be  not  insincere, 
hypocritical,  and  untrue  ?  Consider  what  we  have  done  at  this 
very  meeting.  We  have  recited  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  we  made 
bold  to  say  "  Thy  will  be  done " ;  but  did  we  really  mean  this 
with  respect  to  the  devotion  of  our  substance?  God  asks  of 
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us  our  first-fruits .;  most  of  us  give  Him  the  /<z.r/-fruits  if  we  give 
any  at  all.  God  demands  not  less  than  a  tenth,  and,  taking 
English  Churchmen  all  round  they  do  not  appear  to  give  on  the 
average  a  quarter  of  a  tenth  Could  this  Congress  have  been 
gathered  a  few  hundred  years  ago,  its  bishops  would  have  come  up 
professing  the  giving  not  less  than  a  tenth  a  standing  article  of 
every-day  religion,  and  if  we  really  wish  to  do  the  will  of  God  why 
should  not  this  teaching  be  universal  again  ? 

The  answer  to  this  mainly  rests  upon  one  thing.  The  crux,  or 
pivot,  of  the  whole  matter  is  this  :  do  you  and  I  desire  in  giving 
of  substance  to  offer  first,  and  before  all,  what  God  wishes,  and 
then  think  of  ourselves  afterwards?  Or  do  you  intend  to  make 
your  own  plans  first,  set  up  your  own  standard  of  giving,  and  put 
God's  claim  into  a  second  place  ?  If  you  desire  at  all  costs  to  do 
first  what  God  wishes,  then  you  can  honestly  say  "  Thy  will  be 
done " ;  but  not  otherwise.  I  am  quite  aware  that  some  of  us 
have  known  and  practised  these  principles,  perhaps  from  our 
childhood,  and  I  am  sure  that  such  persons  will  be  delighted  to 
hear  that  among  the  300  bishops  of  ther  Anglican  Communion, 
there  are  at  least  seventy  (how  many  more  I  cannot  tell)  who  to  my 
knowledge  approve  the  principle  of  tithing,  and  many  have  been 
pleased  to  tell  me  that  they  act  upon  it.  This  information  has 
come  to  me  in  quite  an  unlocked  for  manner.  In  anticipation  of 
the  Congress  and  with  the  intention  of  making  my  scheme  a  part 
of  my  thank-offering,  I  ventured  to  ask  the  acceptance  of  each  of 
the  bishops  of  a  copy  of  my  Sacred  Tenth  for  their  own  use  and 
that  of  their  clergy  and  church  workers,  and  in  acknowledging 
receipt  of  the  book  I  was  immensely  encouraged  to  find  how 
many  bishops  agreed  with  me,  and  practised  its  principles. 
Perhaps  the  most  touching  of  them  was  from  a  venerable  returned 
missionary  bishop,  who  marked  his  communication  "  private  ",  so 
that  I  may  only  partially  quote  his  words.  But  I  learned  that  he  was 
giving  two-fourths  (or  one  half)  of  his  income  to  his  old  diocese, 
one-fourth  to  charities  in  England,  and  himself  living  on  the 
balance.  Another  retired  bishop  of  my  personal  acquaintance,  on 
being  obliged  to  decline  my  invitation  to  a  Pan-Anglican  Tithers' 
Garden  Party,  wrote  :  "The  tenth  as  a  minimum  has  lofty  authority, 
but  I  try  to  act  on  Zacchaeus's  principle,  and  have  been  exceeding 
his  scale  of  late  :  "  whilst  another  would-be  guest  who  the  day  after 
his  twenty-first  birthday  left  home  with  twenty-seven  shillings  in 
his  pocket,  determined,  on  his  mother's  advice,  to  give  not  less 
than  a  tenth  to  good  works,  and  who  through  poverty  has  attained 
to  abundance,  wrote  me  only  a  few  days  ago  that  he  now  devotes 
the  whole  of  his  income  to  matters  of  a  charitable  kind,  not 
touching  a  farthing  of  it  for  himself:  which  I  understand  to  mean, 
that  he  has  made  a  modest  fortune,  and  continues  in  business  in 
order  to  give  his  profits  away. 

Perhaps  you  will  be  curious  to  know  what  was  done  at  that 
garden  party.  The  following  resolution  was  proposed  by  Bishop 
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Ingham,  seconded  by  Bishop  Gray  of  Southern  Florida,  and 
supported  by  Bishop  Darlington  of  Harrisburg,  and  carried : 
"  That  this  gathering  of  tithe-givers,  consisting  of  bishops,  clergy, 
and  laity,  assembled  from  various  branches  of  the  Anglican  Com 
munion,  desire  to  record  their  conviction  that  the  annual  setting 
apart  for  the  service  of  God  of  not  less  than  a  tenth  of  income 
is  a  practice  in  keeping  with  the  mind  and  will  of  God.  Further 
more,  whilst  thanking  God  for  the  liberality  manifested  during  the 
Pan-Anglican  thank-offering,  this  meeting  earnestly  desires  that 
the  giving  of  Anglican  churchmen  may  return  to  more  habitual, 
scriptural,  and  systematic  methods  than  at  present  prevail."  After 
this,  Lord  Kinnaird  tendered  the  thanks  of  those  present  to  their 
host  for  the  production  of  his  work  on  The  Sacred  Tenth,  express 
ing  the  wish  that  he  would  continue  his  efforts  to  propagate  its 
principles,  desiring  him  to  speak  to  the  bishops,  and  collect  names 
with  a  view  to  banding  together  those  like-minded  on  the  subject 
of  tithing.  I  have  already  begun  to  execute  this  commission,  and 
if  any  of  those  interested  would  like  to  add  their  names  to  those 
already  collected,  I  should  be  glad  to  receive  them. 

I  have  mentioned  that  at  the  first  Pan-Anglican  offering  a 
charter  was  signed  by  many,  and  laid  on  the  altar  in  Winchester 
Cathedral ;  and  as  we  are  familiar  with  petitions  of  names,  some 
times  a  mile  long,  presented  in  Parliament,  I  should  have  liked 
that  with  the  offering  of  money  to  be  presented  by  the  bishops, 
and  with  the  offering  of  men  for  service,  there  should  have  been 
also  a  roll  of  names,  as  many  miles  long  as  you  please,  presented 
at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  of  members  of  the  Anglican  Church  who 
declare  before  God  and  man,  and  are  not  ashamed  of  it,  that  they 
will  depart  from  the  present  unworthy,  unscriptural,  unsystematic, 
and  totally  inadequate  methods  of  offering  their  substance,  and  who 
will  return  to  God's  way  of  dedicating  tithes  and  offerings,  and  put 
His  promise  to  the  test,  "  Bring  ye  all  the  tithes  into  the  storehouse, 
and  prove  me  now  herewith,  if  I  will  not  pour  you  out  a  blessing 
that  there  shall  not  be  room  enough  to  receive  it." 

PAPER  BY  THE  REV.  H.  A.  S.  PITT 
Emmanuel  Church,  Paddington 

We  often  say  that  it  is  "  worry,  not  work,  which  kills  ",  and 
many  an  incumbent  who  is  continually  harassed  by  the  difficulty 
of  raising  sufficient  money  to  meet  the  needs  of  his  various 
parochial  organizations,  and  to  supply  an  adequate  staff  of  workers, 
can  testify  to  the  absolute  truth  of  the  statement.  For  if  he  is 
not  killed,  he  is  hampered  in  the  directly  spiritual  work,  his 
activities  are  clogged,  his  whole  character  is  depressed,  and  there 
is  endless  anxiety  where  there  should  be  continual  vigour. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  is  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  very  many  of  our  parishes  ;  but  these  things  ought  not  to  be, 
and  will  gradually  cease  to  exist  if  the  tried  remedy  we  are  going 
to  explain  to  the  Congress  be  applied  in  faith  and  earnestness. 
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The  aim  is  to  introduce  into  all  our  parishes  a  Scriptural, 
systematic,  and  educational  method  of  raising  funds  to  meet  the 
various  parochial  needs. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  anjrthing  but  systematic  and  educational. 
An  old  need,  or  some  brand-new  one,  has  to  be  met,  and,  by  one 
method  or  another  we  labour  to  deal  with  it.  But  when,  by  hook 
or  by  crook,  the  money  has  been  raised,  we  have  been  only  too 
ready  to  number  the  effort  amongst  the  things  of  the  past. 

Before  very  long  there  is  a  rude  awakening,  in  the  shape, 
perhaps,  of  a  totally  unexpected  need  for  money,  and  the  same 
or  another  equally  unsatisfactory  and  sickening  process  has  to  be 
gone  through,  with,  in  all  probability,  less  energy  and  strength  to 
cope  with  it. 

The  scheme  of  free-will  offerings  is  a  systematic,  permanent, 
and  educational  method  of  raising  money  for  parochial  needs. 
But  the  very  strongest  recommendation  is  that  it  is  absolutely 
Scriptural.  The  Bishop  of  Birmingham  most  kindly  referred  to 
it  in  his  Diocesan  Magazine  in  these  words :  "  I  want  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  diocese  to  a  scheme  which  is  quite  apostolic." 

Since  June,  1904,  it  has  been  in  operation  in  the  speaker's 
parish,  Emmanuel,  Paddington,  with  a  population  of  10,000 
people,  all  wage-earners.  At  the  end  of  four  years  the  sum  of 
£585  has  been  raised,  the  weekly  offertories  have  increased,  and 
the  keen  interest  manifested  in  the  welfare  of  the  scheme  from  the 
very  beginning  continues  unbated.  Contributions  to  Foreign 
Missions  have  grown  from  ^23  to  ^31 ;  the  Sunday  scholars 
now  give  as  much  in  six  months  as  they  used  to  do  in  twelve. 
Twenty-first  Birthday  Fund  of  the  Church  amounted  to  ^60, 
Pan- Anglican  Thank-offering  £15  ios.  Before  the  close  of  the 
first  year  a  fully-trained  nurse  was  added  to  the  staff  of  paid 
workers — a  tangible  and  very  practical  proof  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  scheme.  Its  simplicity  and  adaptability  will  be  readily  seen 
from  the  following  details  : 

Each  person  on  joining  promises  to  set  aside  weekly  any  sum 
from  one  penny  and  upwards,  and  is  allotted  a  number,  receiving 
fifty-two  small  envelopes  with  such  number  thereon  for  the  amount 
to  be  placed  in  each  week ;  there  are  boxes  at  the  church  doors 
to  receive  the  envelopes.  There  are  some  who  would,  perhaps, 
prefer  to  give  monthly,  quarterly,  half-yearly,  or  annually ;  any  such 
offer  is  gratefully  received.  Heads  of  households  are  recommended 
to  share  their  contributions  with  the  whole  family  instead  of  giving 
one  amount,  so  that  father,  mother,  and  children  may  join  in  the 
great  privilege  of  providing  money  for  the  Lord's  work.  It  is  far 
better  to  have  twelve  persons  giving  a  penny  a  week  each  than 
one  individual  contribution  of  a  shilling. 

If  a  member  wishes  any  week  to  give  an  additional  contribution 
as  a  thank-offering  for  some  special  blessing,  or  other  reason,  he 
can  do  so  without  in  the  least  interfering  with  the  sum  originally 
signed  for.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  put  it  into  the  envelope  with 
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his  regular  offering,  and  feel  quite  assured  that  no  one  will  question 
the  amount. 

The  scheme  is  administered  by  a  finance  committee,  and  the 
income  used  to  help  the  various  branches  of  Church  work.  The 
clergy  are  relieved  of  account  keeping,  and  set  free  for  their  proper 
duties,  while  the  interest  of  the  laity  in  the  affairs  of  their  Church 
is  greatly  increased.  Moreover,  it  is  just  and  wise  that  those  who 
help  to  provide  the  funds  should  have  their  full  share  in  deciding 
how  the  money  shall  be  spent.  They  greatly  appreciate  this 
arrangement,  and  speedily  learn,  in  the  most  effectual  way,  how 
considerable  is  the  amount  absolutely  necessary  to  efficiently  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  parish. 

The  scheme  is  educational  as  well  as  supplementary  in  the 
matter  of  the  weekly  offertories,  for  it  teaches  individuals  that  if 
they  are  absent  from  church  it  is  their  bounden  duty  and  privilege 
to  make  a  double  offering  at  the  very  first  opportunity,  just  as  they 
agree  to  do  in  the  free-will  offering  scheme.  The  money  is  God's, 
and  no  one  has  a  right  to  use  it  for  any  other  purpose ;  it  would 
have  been  given  but  for  the  absence  of  the  giver  :  why,  then,  should 
it  be  withheld  altogether?  This  most  important  duty  is  entirely 
overlooked  by  numbers  of  people  in  every  congregation,  but  with 
the  introduction  of  the  scheme  into  a  parish  there  comes  to  the 
people  a  right  understanding  of  their  perpetual  indebtedness  to 
Him  Who  giveth  all. 

The  incumbent  and  officers  of  the  parish  where  the  scheme  is 
to  be  introduced  should  thoroughly  understand  the  details,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  in  complete  accord  on  the  question  of  its 
adoption  before  proceeding  further  with  the  matter. 

The  next  and  absolutely  indispensable  step  is  to  have  a  meeting 
of  the  congregation  in  order  that  the  subject  may  be  clearly 
explained  to  them  and  thoroughly  understood.  It  is  helpful  to 
have,  if  possible,  a  speaker  from  a  parish  where  the  scheme  is 
already  at  work,  and,  as  time  goes  on,  more  and  more  of  them 
will  be  available  for  the  purpose ;  but,  happily,  success  does  not 
depend  upon  outside  assistance. 

When  the  scheme  has  been  fully  explained,  questions  should  be 
invited  and  everything  done  to  encourage  discussion  so  that  the 
matter  may  be  thoroughly  ventilated. 

Before  the  meeting  separates,  a  resolution  should  be  proposed 
adopting  the  scheme  and  pledging  all  present  to  support  it. 

Papers  explaining  the  scheme  should  be  distributed  at  the 
meeting  that  the  people  may  take  away  with  them  for  study  and 
signature. 

It  has  been  found  helpful  to  give  the  meeting  a  social  character, 
either  with  or  without  a  tea;  this,  of  course,  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  but  it  is  of  the  most  vital  importance  that  there  should 
be  careful,  thorough,  and  systematic  preparation  before  the  actual 
inauguration  of  the  scheme,  with  a  view  to  get  as  many  people  as 
possible  interested  in  its  welfare  from  the  very  beginning. 
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The  labour  of  doing  all  this  must  never  be  considered  un 
necessary,  and  the  results  will  abundantly  reward  the  diligent 
worker ;  but  if  preparation  be  neglected  or  treated  as  a  thing  of 
no  importance,  failure  is  sure  to  follow. 

Boxes  suitable  for  receiving  the  signed  papers  and  envelopes 
must  be  placed  in  the  most  convenient  positions  near  the  church 
entrances.  Two  persons,  in  whom  the  members  will  have  perfect 
confidence,  should  be  appointed  to  deal  with  the  papers  and 
envelopes  as  they  are  received.  Their  duties  will  consist  in 
allotting  numbers  to  the  subscribers,  issuing  envelopes  to  them 
in  exchange  for  their  signed  papers,  and  entering  the  amounts 
contributed  each  week  in  a  book  conveniently  arranged  for  the 
purpose.  They  will,  of  course,  be  careful  not  to  disclose  the 
sums  given  by  individual  subscribers  to  the  scheme. 

The  interest  in  the  scheme  should  never  be  allowed  to  flag,  but 
be  continually  stimulated  by  every  legitimate  means  without  in 
any  way  worrying  the  members  or  making  frequent  appeals  to 
them  from  the  pulpit.  When  any  one  is  enrolled,  he  should 
understand  how  greatly  he  can  help  to  increase  the  number  ot 
contributors  by  personal  effort.  The  total  amount  received  each 
week  should  be  announced  along  with  the  offertories  every  Sun 
day,  and  the  number  of  persons  enrolled  since  the  previous  notice. 
This  is  not  begging ;  people  like  and  ought  to  know  what  has 
been  given,  and  the  public  announcement  does  away  with  the 
need  to  put  the  figures  in  the  church  porch  where  they  will  be 
seen  and  read  by  a  mere  fraction  of  the  congregation. 

Social  gatherings,  from  time  to  time,  afford  an  excellent  oppor 
tunity  for  talking  to  the  people  about  the  progress  of  the  scheme 
and  for  obtaining  new  members. 

The  anniversary  of  its  inauguration  should  be  utilized  to  the 
full  to  inspire  the  old  members  with  renewed  vigour,  and  by 
attracting  new  ones  to  infuse  fresh  blood  into  the  undertaking. 
Have  special  preachers,  men  greatly  interested  in  the  subject, 
and  able  to  tell  the  people  what  progress  is  being  made  in  their 
own  parishes  or  in  others  well  known  to  them.  Have  a  tea  for  all 
the  members  and  a  public  meeting  afterwards,  with  music  before 
and  after  the  speeches. 

In  these  various  ways,  and  many  others  which  will  from  time 
to  time  occur  to  those  who  have  the  working  of  the  scheme,  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  keeping  it  thoroughly  alive. 
It  is  educational,  comprehensive  (embracing  within  its  borders 
the  annual  and  weekly  subscribers),  welding,  systematic,  per 
manent.  Above  all,  it  is  absolutely  Scriptural ;  every  member 
can  unhesitatingly  pray  for  God's  richest  blessing  to  rest  upon  it, 
and  feel  quite  sure  that  as  long  as  prayer  and  work  go  hand-in- 
hand,  warm-hearted  supporters  will  never  be  wanting.  There  is 
sure  to  be  a  certain  percentage  of  withdrawals,  which  is  inevitable 
in  any  scheme  of  man's  devising,  but  the  constant  accession  of 
new  members  will  more  than  compensate  for  this. 
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The  blessing  of  God  is  resting  upon  our  efforts  to  make  this 
a  national  movement,  and  it  is  with  grateful  thankfulness  that  we 
know  of  more  than  300  parishes  where,  either  directly  or  indirectly 
through  our  instrumentality,  the  scheme  is  working  with  well- 
assured  success,  and  we  confidently  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  every  parish  will  have  its  Free-will  Offering  Scheme. 

Most  gratifying  accounts  are  received  from  the  adopting  parishes ; 
offertories  are  increasing,  and,  better  still,  a  splendid  education  is 
going  on  all  over  the  country.  Church-people  are  learning  to  give 
systematically  and  regularly. 

By  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  methods  other  than 
Scriptural  for  raising  funds  for  God's  work  will  gradually  become 
things  of  the  past ;  prayer,  voice,  pen,  and  example  will  alike 
hasten  on  the  work,  and  when  the  present  labourers  are  called 
to  higher  service  they  will  have  the  supreme  happiness  of  knowing 
that  they  leave  behind  them  men  and  women  who  esteem  it  their 
highest  privilege  and  duty  to  support  the  Church  of  their  fathers, 
a  glorious  heritage,  by  their  prayers,  their  good  example,  their 
systematic  contributions  to  the  weekly  offertories,  and  their  free 
will  offerings. 

It  has  been  a  great  privilege  and  pleasure  to  speak  on  the  sub 
ject  of  the  Free-will  Offering  Scheme,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  give  further  particulars  to  any  one  wishing  to  have  them. 

^The  form  for  signature  in  use  at  Emmanuel  Church,  Padding- 
ton,  is  here  given : 

WEEKLY   FREE-WILL  OFFERINGS. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  proposed  I  agree  to  give  each 
week  the  amount  indicated  on  the  square  below  on  which  I  have 
put  the  mark  X.  By  God's  help  as  an  act  of  worship  and  an 
expression  of  my  gratitude  for  temporal  and  spiritual  mercies 
daily  received,  I  will  strive  conscientiously  and  regularly  to  make 
this  offering  until  I  give  notice  of  withdrawal.  If  I  am  absent 
or  unable  to  make  the  offering  on  any  given  Sunday,  I  will  send 
it  or  make  it  good  at  another  time. 


id. 

ad. 

3d- 

6d. 

9d. 

!/• 

1/6 

•/- 

2/6 

3A 

4/- 

s/- 

Name ... 
Address , 
Date... 
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MR.  ATHELSTAN  RILEY,  who  was  on  the  programme  to  speak, 
was  unfortunately  unable  to  be  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  in  closing  the  meeting,  briefly  summarized  one 
of  the  points  put  forward  in  the  various  papers.  He  agreed  with 
Lord  Kinnaird  that  at  the  present  moment  money  was  of  more 
importance  than  grand  buildings.  In  Quebec  the  thank-offering 
was  devoted  entirely  to  giving  men,  who  could  not  afford  to  pay 
themselves,  a  University  education,"^  order  to  send  them  West. 
The  first  man  would  be  going  in  September,  a  man  who  had 
been  a  successful  pleader  in  the  courts  for  many  years,  and  he 
believed  he  would  be  one  of  the  chief  clergy  in  Canada.  The 
careful  guarding  of  the  character  of  investments  was  a  very  im 
portant  matter  at  the  present  day.  No  money  should  be  ever  in 
vested  in  any  industry  of  a  questionable  character  in  its  results  upon 
mankind.  He  had  met  with  one  or  two  distressing  cases  since 
coming  to  London,  one  in  which  a  poor  woman,  forsaken  by  her 
husband,  was  face  to  face  with  starvation  or  vice.  The  Laymen's 
Missionary  Movement  was  doing  a  great  work.  At  the  great 
meeting  of  all  kinds  of  religions,  except  Roman  Catholicism,  in 
Toronto,  it  was  solemnly  agreed  that  whereas  in  the  year  1907 
Toronto  had  gathered  140,000  dollars  for  the  good  work,  it 
should  raise  in  1908  500,000  dollars,  and  he  believed  that 
resolution  would  be  carried  out.  The  plea  of  Mr.  King  for  a 
new  study  of  the  offertory  sentences  was  a  valuable  suggestion. 
Dr.  Lansdell  had  mentioned  the  noble  work  of  St.  Augustin, 
and  that  work  had  been  going  on  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
ever  since.  It  was  going  on  when  the  English  took  Quebec,  and 
was  one  of  the  reasons  why  things  prospered  amongst  Roman 
Catholics.  He  had  been  very  much  interested  in  Dr.  LansdelPs 
stories  with  regard  to  the  robbery  of  tithes.  The  question  arose 
in  his  own  mind  as  to  what  would  happen  in  the  case  of  dis 
establishment  and  disendowment  in  this  country,  and  whether 
it  was  not  possible  that  the  tithe-holders  who  withheld  the  tithe 
from  the  Church  were  not  really  the  people  who  were  keeping 
back  anything  like  a  change  in  Church  administration.  The 
discourse  of  the  Rev.  H.  Pitt  on  the  free-will  offerings  had  been 
most  practical,  and  he  was  glad  to  say  that  in  his  own  Diocese 
of  Quebec  such  a  system  was  in  vogue,  with  very  good  results. 
He  thought  those  who  had  been  present  at  the  meeting  would  go 
away  more  determined  than  ever  to  carry  out  their  obligations. 

The  Benediction  closed  the  meeting. 


THE   CHURCH'S   CALL   TO    SERVICE 

ALBERT  HALL.     TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  23 

THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  SYDNEY  IN  THE  CHAIR 

The  CHAIRMAN  said :  Discussion  yields  place  to  devotional 
attitude,  and  devotion  is  the  spirit  of  worship  and  of  work ;  it 
is  the  feeling  of  devotedness  to  God.  It  means  faith,  prayer, 
resolve.  It  combines  personal  choice  with  social  sympathy,  and 
knits  our  souls  to  God  and  one  another.  There  is  nothing  that 
promotes  real  spiritual  communion  and  fellowship  so  simply 
and  deeply  as  singing  hymns  that  express  devotion  to  God  as 
revealed  in  Christ,  and  indwelling  by  His  Spirit.  We  emphasize 
the  Church's  call  to  service.  That  call  is  not  the  call  of  any 
one  organization,  be  it  the  Church  of  England  or  any  other. 
It  is  Christ's  call,  through  His  universal  Church,  as  He  knows 
it  Who  is  Head  over  all,  and  Who  claims  universal  homage  and 
proclaims  universal  duty  in  the  obedience  of  faith.  The  call  is 
the  call  to  follow,  to  learn,  to  serve,  individually  and  in  the  bond 
of  Christian  brotherhood,  the  one  Lord  and  Saviour  wherever 
He  sends  and  places  us.  This  Congress  of  the  Anglican  Com 
munion,  for  which  we  thank  God  to-day,  began  with  a  simply 
solemn  service  of  humility,  thankfulness,  and  hope.  So  let  it 
end,  humble  still ;  thankful  for  increased  sense  of  cohesion,  co 
operation,  companionship ;  and  hopeful. 

From  all  the  continents  we  have  gathered.  To  our  several 
places  and  positions  of  duty  and  trial  we  return,  with  hopeful 
resolve,  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  light  of  the  Word,  with 
personal  consecration,  to  serve  our  Lord  Christ  and  one  another. 
For  "farewell"  thought,  can  we  do  better  than  ponder  and  apply 
the  words  of  Simon  Peter  voicing  the  thoughts  of  all  his  fellow 
disciples  (save  one),  at  a  crisis  in  the  ministry  of  Christ ;  words 
implying  a  comparison,  and  a  conviction,  which  have  sounded 
through  the  whole  Congress:  "  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ?  THOU 
hast  the  words  of  eternal  life." 

THE  CHURCH'S  CALL  TO  PERSONAL  SERVICE 
BY  THE  BISHOP  OF  DURHAM 

We  have  just  spent  a  memorable  week  together.  The  Church 
of  Christ,  to  us  here  represented  by  the  Anglican  Communion, 
has  been  speaking  to  us  day  by  day,  and  telling  us  of  a  vast  need 
for  service,  a  boundless  field  of  opportunity  to  serve.  We  have 
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had  shown  to  us  possibilities  of  service  for  every  type  of  character, 
every  sort  and  grade  of  gift,  for  both  the  sexes,  for  every  class 
and  order.  The  Church  has  work  for  us  indeed  to-day,  what 
ever  we  may  be  in  temperament,  in  aptitudes,  in  means,  in  culture, 
in  position,  in  time  of  life.  The  Congress  is  ending  now.  But 
it  ends  only  that  its"  issues  may  begin.  We  have  met  here  not  to 
spend  an  interesting  time.  This  wonderful  week  means  Christian 
business.  We  have  been  gathered  on  purpose  that  we  may  be 
scattered,  not  as  we  came,  but  more  Christian,  so  as  to  live 
closer  to  our  Master,  to  be  truer  to  His  will,  to  spend  and  be 
spent  better,  because  with  clearer  insight,  upon  that  field  of  His 
which  is  the  world.  So  the  outcome  of  the  Congress  is  exactly 
this,  the  Church's  call  to  personal  service,  and  the  Lord's  call 
through  the  Church.  Let  me  try  to  articulate  that  call  in  a  few 
primary  directions.  And  may  the  Holy  Spirit  in  mercy  make  the 
message  His. 

1.  First,  then,  the  call   is  to  the  person,  for  a  service  truly 
personal.     It  is  to  be  done  not  vaguely  by  us,  but  precisely  by 
you,  by  me.     There  is  a  serving  life  to  be  lived  which  only  you, 
only  I,   can  live.     There  is  a  duty  to  be  done  which,  if  you 
neglect  it,  if  I  neglect  it,  will  not  be  done  at  all.     This  means  no 
forgetting  of  the  common  and  corporate  life.     One  magnificent 
gain  of  this  Congress  will  be  to  deepen  for  each  of  us  the  sense 
of  contact  with  all  of  us  ;  we  shall  each  realize  better  now  all  our 
days  that  the  personal  life  is  never  truly  itself  if  it  does  not  burst 
beyond  itself  and  pour  itself  into  the  common  life,  to  be  unified 
and  used  by  the  blessed  Head  and  Lord.     But,  then,  that  leaves 
untouched  the  awe  and  sacredness  of  the  Christian's  personality ; 
the  man's,  the  woman's,  direct  relation  to  the  personal  Lord ; 
nothing  between,   no,    not   even   the   mystical   Body.     Deepest 
mystery,  absolute  reality,  that  relation  stands.     "  He  loved  me ; 
I  know  Whom  I  have  believed  ;  What  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do  ?  " 
No  proxies  are  possible  in  that  matter,  God  be  thanked.     My 
Saviour  claims  my  service,  as  I  claim  the  service  of  my  hand  or 
of  my  foot.     I  must  give  it,  and  not  another. 

2.  Then,  secondly,  if  the  service  is  to  be  truly  given,  if  the 
limb  is  to  be  fit  for  the  Head  to  use,  one  requisite  is  first  and 
vital.     The  limb  must  be  alive,  and  well,  and  adjusted.     What 
use  is  my  hand  to  me  if  palsied,  or  if  out  of  joint  ?    The  personal 
servant  must  be  personally  right  with  God.     He  must  be  yielded 
up  to  His  will,  dedicated  to  His  use,  dominated  by  the  indwelling 
Christ,  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost.     Other  qualifications  may  be, 
and  will  be,  urgently  desirable,  varying  with  the  vast  variety  of 
service.     But  this  is  vital,  this  is  the  universal  necessary :  right 
relations  with  the  blessed  Lord.     No  second  best  to  this  will  do. 
For  no  second  best  can  for  a  moment  answer  the  claim  of  Him 
who  gave  Himself  for  us.     Whether   He  sets  us  to  evangelize 
a  nation  or  to  bring  light  into  a  slum,  to  help  build  up  a  Chris 
tian  literature  or  to  teach  Christ  to  a  child,  we  shall  never  do  it 
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as  it  should  he  done,  for  we  shall  never  satisfy  the  Master's  heart 
in  it,  if  we  are  not  right  with  Him  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

3.  Thirdly,  how  shall  this  thing  be?      How  shall  this  great 
assembly  be  in  its  width  and  depth  a  vehicle  for  the  world  of  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  ?      Well,  for  one  thing,  by  every 
individual's  recollection  that  he,   that  she,   is  meant   personally 
to  be  a  filled  vessel  of  that  loving  power.     Hear  the  apostle's 
words  :    "  Be  not  drunk  with  wine,  but  be  filled  with  the  Spirit." 
It  is  a  universal  Christian  precept  not  to  be  drunk  with  wine. 
It  is  obviously  meant  to  be  a  precept  as  universal,  to  be  filled 
with  the  Spirit.     Take  that  fact  up,  and  take  it  home.     It  is  not 
a  counsel  of  perfection,  any  more  than  non-intoxication  is.     It 
is  an  imperial  order,   for  every  member  of  Christ,  every  child 
of  God,  every  servant  of  the  Church  which  serves  the  world. 
You,   I,  are  to  be  obedient  to  the  clear  command.      And  our 
first  act  of  obedience,  our  first  step  to  realization,  is  to  recollect 
that  so  it  is  meant  to  be.     Then,  with  purpose   of  heart,  and 
with  a  great  hope  and  longing,  we  shall  set  ourselves  to  receive. 
And  we  will  remember,  to  reassure  us,  that  the  Pentecostal  gift  is 
no  force  of  disorder.     It  was  not  such  on  the  Pentecost  itself. 
Never  was  soberer  discourse  spoken  than  St.  Peter's  then ;  just  a 
mass  of  facts  gathered  round  a  Person,  and  brought  home  to  souls 
and  wills.     There  is  no  sanity  so  true  as  that  of  the  man  fully 
ruled  by  the  Spirit  who  is  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  as  well  as  fire.   But 
then  it  will  be  no  frigid  prudence,  no  mere  worldly  wisdom.     It 
will  be  the  possession  of  the  person  all  through  by  God  and  for  God. 
It  will  be  a  transfiguration  of  the  trend  of  the  inner  man.     It  will 
mean  Christ  living  in  the  person  and  the  self-spirit  dead  in  him. 
It  will  mean  that  the  ruling  passion,  the  deep  ambition,  will  be  that 
Christ  may  somehow  through  us  have  His  way. 

4.  Yet  again,  how  shall  this  thing  be  ?    The  answer  is,  by  nega 
tives  one  way,  by  positives  the  other.  First,  surely,  we  must  search 
ourselves,  each  personally,  for  the  weight  that  besets  us,  the  clog 
ging  obstacle  in  the  channel  of  blessing.     The  Spirit  of  God  has 
been  historically  given  to  His  believing  Church.    What  hinders 
the  actual  rising  of  the  holy  waters  in  our  Communion  to-day? 
The  question  is  for  all ;  the  answer  must  come  first  from  each. 
Let  us  seek  for  it,  each  apart,  in  silence,  before  God.   Has  that 
guilty  self-indulgence  nothing  to  do  with  it  ?     That  sloth  of  habits 
which  stifles  prayer  and  makes  the  Bible  unwelcome  ?  That  secret 
love  of  praise,  that  praise  of  self?     That  miserable  jealousy  of 
another's  praise  ?     That  craving  to  be  named  and  known  ?     That 
hard  refusal  to  forgive  ?     Is  there  nothing  in  our  Church  work 
which  hinders  the  work  of  the  Spirit  ?     The  fiery  day  will  try 
not  the  quantity  of  our  work,  but  "  of  what  sort  it  is  ".    What  will 
it  say  to  that  shallow  quest  of  popularity?    To  that  fatal  bring 
ing   of  the  world's  methods  into  the  Church's  cause,  which  is 
the  Lord's  ?     Is  there  none  of  this  in  my  parish,  in  my  union, 
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my  society,  my  guild?  It  is  a  mischief  widely  evident  among 
us.  The  whist  drive,  the  fancy  ball,  perhaps  with  the  clergyman 
in  it,  have  come  to  be  thought  a  lawful  thing  in  parish  life — 
that  is,  in  the  life  which  should  be  conditioned  everywhere  by 
Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  are  there  no  barriers  to  the 
heavenly  power  in  our  ecclesiastical  life?  Is  it  in  you,  in  me, 
a  life  of  brotherly  love?  Are  you  keen  to  see  Christ  in  those 
from  whom  you  differ  ?  to  love  Him  in  them  as  Augustine  loved 
Him  in  Jerome  in  the  stress  of  their  debate  ?  Are  you  resolved 
that,  whatever  hinders  godly  union  and  concord,  it  shall  not  be  your 
self-will  ?  Let  us  be  sure  of  it ;  the  vital  preliminary  to  the 
fulness  of  the  Spirit  lies,  in  countless  cases,  in  the  giving  up 
tolerated  and  decent  sins,  without  mercy  and  without  delay,  at 
the  feet  of  Jesus.  When  the  excavators  of  the  Forum,  long  ago, 
dug  the  dtbris  of  ages  from  the  channel  of  the  Aqua  Virgo  the 
fountain  flooded  the  place  at  once.  It  was  there  all  the  while, 
but  it  was  buried.  The  rubbish  was  removed,  and  the  water 
sprung  up  in  an  instant  resurrection. 

5.  Then  let  the  positive  of  faith  meet  the  negative  of  surrender. 
"  Your  Father  shall  give  His  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  Him." 
With  hearts  resting  on  that  promise  we  will  ask.  We  will  re 
member  that  already,  in  Word  and  in  Sacrament,  God  has  given. 
But  then  we  must  take,  if  the  fact  is  to  be  completed.  So  we 
will  each  open  the  surrendered  soul,  and  receive  the  Holy  Ghost 
indeed.  Then  we  shall  each  be  endued  indeed  with  power  from 
on  high  for  the  work  of  the  witness  to  Christ,  the  vassal  of  His  will, 
the  servant  of  the  Church  and  world  for  Him.  My  friends,  the 
need  is  great.  The  Church  is  sorely  in  want  of  the  Spirit  of 
love  and  power.  Too  often,  we  know  it,  our  words  are  mere 
words,  our  works  the  mere  clatter  of  machinery.  The  magnetic 
power  that  prevails  with  God,  ah,  how  we  miss  it !  With  sad  hearts 
we  contemplate  our  own  divisions,  and  then  look  out  upon  a 
world  which  more  and  more  seems  merely  to  watch  us  with  alien 
eyes,  and  then  goes  its  way  to  non-Christian  courses,  public  or 
personal,  to  sweated  industries,  to  labour  wars,  to  Congo  tyrannies, 
to  opium  revenues,  to  Ascot  Sundays.  We  clergy  in  England  are 
counted  by  our  score  of  thousands.  It  is  a  force  which,  filled  with 
the  Spirit,  would  soon  alter  the  whole  face  of  home  Christendom, 
and  send  blessing  to  the  earth's  end.  But  oh  !  it  is  not  so ; 
we  know  it  is  not.  In  the  name  of  the  Church's  need  we  will 
none  of  us  be  content  with  self  as  it  is.  We  will  claim  on  our 
knees  the  fulness  of  the  gift  of  Pentecost.  With  that  gift  comes 
the  love  which  is  the  death  of  self,  and  the  holy  power,  not  of 
us,  but  in  us,  which  is  the  joy  of  service. 
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THE  CHURCH'S  CALL  TO  THE  DEVOTIONAL 
STUDY  OF  HOLY  SCRIPTURE 

BY  THE  BISHOP  OF  DERRY 

While  we  discuss  this  subject,  our  Church  itself  and  her  formu 
laries  are  widely  declared  to  be  "  unscriptural ".  But  not  for 
controversy,  for  admonition  and  edifying,  it  is  well  to  ask,  What 
is  it  to  be  "  unscriptural "  ?  Clearly,  it  is  not  the  same  thing  as  to  be 
anti-scriptural.  The  multiplication  table  is  unscriptural,  and  being 
a  secular  document,  is  none  the  worse  for  that.  But  sermons  and 
formularies  are  not  secular  documents ;  and  for  them  it  is  a  grave 
matter,  even  though  they  contradict  not  a  word  of  the  Bible,  if 
there  are  words  in  it  which  they  never  approach  nearly  enough  to 
clash  with,  distinctive  and  characteristic  teaching  concerning  which 
they  are  a  vacuum.  That  is  to  be  unscriptural.  And,  further,  it 
is  possible,  while  parading  scriptural  words  and  scriptural  allusions, 
and  dealing  fairly  with  some  truths,  so  to  ignore  others  as  to  upset 
the  balance  of  the  faith,  and  neither  reproduce  the  tone  nor  breathe 
the  spirit  of  the  word  of  God.  It  is  a  peril,  not  of  theologians  only, 
not  only  of  those  who  confine  their  reading  to  favourite  books  or 
chapters,  but  of  all  who  neglect  the  difference  between  bud  and 
blossom,  between  the  naive  simplicities  of  Genesis,  and  the  con 
summated  sublimities  of  St.  John. 

In  contrast  with  all  such  inadequacy,  the  first  thing  to  observe 
in  the  call  of  the  Church  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  for  devotion  is 
the  immense  range  and  variety  of  scriptural  reading  which  she 
imposes  and  impresses  upon  her  faithful  children.  Canticles  from 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New ;  all  the  Psalms  read  monthly  ; 
the  orderly  and  impartial  procession  of  the  Lessons,  the  Epistles, 
and  the  Gospels,  all,  from  the  first  words  of  penitence  and  hope  at 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  to  the  comfortable  words  in  the 
Communion  Office — how  vast  a  field  they  cover,  what  variety, 
what  harmony !  The  special  lessons  which  appeal  to  both 
Testaments  for  light  upon  every  sacred  season,  how  they  bring  out 
the  persistent  plan,  the  divine  process,  the  steady  development 
throughout  the  ages,  of  which  the  Church  was  aware  centuries 
before  science  began  to  guess  at  it !  How  does  our  calendar 
exhibit  the  whole  range  of  human  faculty,  the  keenest  irony,  the 
most  penetrating  logic,  the  loftiest  and  most  soaring  imagination, 
the  most  lucid  exposition,  the  most  melting  pathos ;  and  all  this, 
like  blows  dealt  upon  red-hot  metal,  coming  when  the  soul, 
prostrate  before  God,  is  ready  to  receive  the  deepest,  the  most 
durable  impressions  !  And  how  it  appeals  to  the  whole  range  of 
human  susceptibility,  from  the  cry  of  the  prodigal  to  the  Thrice 
Holy  of  the  Seraphim ;  from  the  bitterness  of  the  exile  who  cannot 
forget  Jerusalem  to  the  song  of  the  citizens  of  the  city  of  the  saints  ! 
Now  I  hold  that  if  there  were  any  serious  defect  or  blemish  in  our 
system,  this  setting  of  it  in  the  full  light  of  an  immense  and  far- 
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ranging  body  of  divine  truth  ought  to  discover  the  defect.  And 
there  is  no  Church  in  Christendom  which  submits  to  this  test  as 
largely,  as  unshrinkingly  as  our  own.  Nay,  she  does  not  submit ; 
she  is  not  thinking  of  a  test  to  shrink  from ;  she  is  enjoying  her 
heritage ;  she  is  hearkening  while  the  Lord  speaks  peace  to  His 
people  and  to  His  saints  ;  she  is  opening  her  mouth  and  drawing 
in  her  breath  for  the  delight  that  she  hath  in  His  commandments. 
Therefore  she  has  not  only  such  set  studies  as  I  have  rehearsed, 
but  also  those  brief  and  quick  citations,  inextricably  blended  with 
her  own  ejaculatory  prayers,  which  try,  still  more  decisively, 
whether  her  voice  and  the  voice  of  Scripture  are  in  tune.  "  O 
Lord,  open  Thou  our  lips,  and  our  mouth  shall  show  forth  Thy 
praise."  "  Endue  Thy  ministers  with  righteousness,  and  make 
Thy  chosen  people  joyful."  These,  and  such  as  these,  are  not 
purple  patches ;  they  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  those  others 
among  which  they  stand. 

Now,  surely,  to  say  that  our  human  liturgies  are  thus  in  harmony 
with  the  divine  Word  is  to  call  them  scriptural  in  the  fullest  and 
best  sense;  and  it  warrants  the  letting  loose  of  our  souls  with 
unquestioning  and  free  surrender,  to  be  borne  on  the  strong  wind  of 
their  sacred  influences  whither  it  wills  to  carry  them.  And  this 
is  the  Church's  call  to  each  of  us.  The  fact  that  public  worship  can 
thus  absorb  and  assimilate  so  much  of  both  Testaments  is  the 
strongest  call  and  incitement  to  us  to  do  the  same  in  our  private 
devotions.  It  is  this  call  which  expresses  itself  in  the  prayer, 
"  Blessed  Lord,  Who  hast  caused  all  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  written 
for  our  learning ;  Grant  that  we  may  in  such  wise  hear  them,  read, 
mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  them,  that  by  patience,  and 
comfort  of  Thy  Holy  Word  we  may  embrace,  and  ever  hold  fast 
the  blessed  hope  of  everlasting  life  which  Thou  hast  given  us  in 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  "  Who  hast  caused  ALL  Holy  Scripture 
to  be  written  for  our  learning " — do  we  still  think  thus  of  all 
Scripture  ?  I  am  not  going  to  say  one  disrespectful  word  of 
criticism.  Criticism  is  within  its  rights  in  examining  freely  both 
the  sources  of  Scripture  and  its  contents.  And  even  if  we  think 
that  some  bold  assertions  of  learned  men  are  vain  things  fondly 
imagined,  this  also  is  certain,  that  when  the  inundation  has  gone 
down,  there  will  remain  behind  a  deep  and  rich  deposit,  and  things 
will  never  again  be  as  elderly  men  remember  them.  But  far  more 
certain  is  this,  that  Holy  Scripture  in  its  entirety  will  always  uplift 
and  edify  us,  if  only  we  are  truly  docile  to  it ;  if  only,  for  example, 
we  remember  the  two  great  principles  announced  by  Christ  Himselt 
— the  principle  of  accommodation  to  inevitable  temporary  weak 
ness  :  "  Moses,  because  of  the  hardness  of  your  hearts,  gave  you 
this  commandment;"  and  the  principle  of  spiritual  development : 
"  It  was  said  unto  them  of  old  time  .  .  .  but  I  say  unto  you."  It 
is  not  docility — it  is  very  careless  indocility — to  neglect  in  our 
reading  these  principles  laid  down  by  Christ.  But  on  such  condi 
tions  we  can  still,  as  much  as  ever,  read  the  Bible  from  end  to  end 
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for  our  soul's  nourishment  and  healing.  Perhaps  the  lowliest  form 
of  edification  is  that  which,  conscious  how  far  we  have  been  drawn 
from  nursing  the  tempers  or  praying  the  prayers  of  the  Impreca 
tory  Psalms,  gives  thanks,  remembering  all  the  way  that  the  Lord 
our  God  hath  led  us.  And  I  know  not  whether  it  is  more  con 
vincing,  more  reassuring  to  the  soul,  to  think  of  these  men  and  us 
as  severed  by  a  sheer  and  abrupt  abyss,  or  to  think  of  a  long 
series  of  prophets  and  saints  between,  whose  gradual  advance  was 
an  inclined  plane,  sloping  steadily  upward  to  the  foot  of  the  Cross. 
What  matter  whether  it  is  an  abyss  bridged  over  or  a  slope 
ascended  ?  It  is  in  either  case  a  triumph  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  or 
do  you  imagine  that  inert  matter  can  better  lift  itself  up  an 
inclined  plane  than  a  staircase  ? 

What  has  criticism  to  do  with  the  message  to  our  souls,  written 
for  our  learning,  in  the  stories  of  the  simple  faith  of  Abraham, 
the  domestic  virtues  and  loving  heart  of  Joseph,  the  consecrated 
statesmanship  of  Moses,  the  royal  heart  of  David,  and  the  sump 
tuous  endowments  of  Solomon,  or  with  the  deeper  lesson  taught 
by  the  shadows  of  human  frailty  which  overhang  them  all? 
Whether  there  were  two  Isaiahs  or  but  one,  does  that  alter  the 
emotions  which  fill  our  hearts,  as  we  are  shown  the  Lord  in  His 
temple  high  and  lifted  up,  and  again  the  Man  of  Sorrows  with 
a  visage  more  marred  than  that  of  any  man  ? 

Criticism  is  good,  as  chemistry  is  good  for  farming.  But  the 
great  thing  for  the  farmer,  the  absolutely  indispensable  thing,  is 
that  his  seed-plots  should  lie  open,  in  broad  and  free  surrender, 
to  drink  the  sunshine  and  the  rains,  the  primitive  influences  which 
lie  below  and  behind  all  science.  For  the  soul,  too,  the  absolutely 
necessary  thing  is  its  docility,  its  wise  passiveness,  its  surrender 
to  the  message  of  God.  "  For  as  the  rain  cometh  down,  and  the 
snow  from  heaven  .  .  .  and  watereth  the  earth,  and  maketh  it  bring 
forth  and  bud,  that  it  may  give  seed  to  the  sower,  and  bread  to 
the  eater  :  so  shall  My  word  be  that  goeth  forth  out  of  My  mouth  : 
it  shall  not  return  unto  Me  void,  but  it  shall  accomplish  that 
which  I  please,  and  shall  prosper  in  that  whereto  I  send  it." 

THE   CHURCH'S   CALL  TO   PRAYER 
BY  THE  BISHOP  OF  GIBRALTAR 

I  desire  to  set  before  you  the  thought  of  prayer  as  an  indis 
pensable  part  of  the  work  which  falls  upon  us  as  those  who  are 
members  of  a  holy  nation,  a  royal  priesthood. 

If  there  is  any  thought  which  has  come  home  to'  us  all  during 
this  Congress,  it  is  that  we  are  sharers  in  a  great  work  of  priest 
hood  :  that  God  has  placed  His  Church  in  the  world  for  this  first 
of  all,  that  it  should  carry  on  the  work  of  Christ  in  the  world ; 
that  it  should  bring  Him  to  the  world  and  the  world  to  Him  ;  that 
it  should  offer  up  to  the  Creator  the  praise  which  is  due  to  Him 
from  all  His  creatures;  and  be  the  means  of  conveying  to  them 
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blessings  from  Him  which  they  can  receive  in  no  other  way.  All 
this  may  be  summed  up  in  the  one  word  priesthood ;  and  in  this 
Priesthood  of  the  Laos,  the  holy  people,  we  are  all  alike  partakers. 
Prayer,  I  say,  is  an  essential  part  of  this  work,  and  I  wish  to  set 
it  before  you  from  this  point  of  view. 

Prayer  is  essentially  priestly  work.  Let  us  go  to  a  sister 
Church,  the  Holy  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia,  for  what  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  evangelical  statements  on  the  subject  that 
I  know.  It  is  in  a  manual  called  The  Duty  of  Parish  Priests, 
which  is  given  to  every  candidate  for  Holy  Orders  in  the  Russian 
Church  to  be  studied  by  him  before  his  ordination.  The  preface 
to  this  work  declares— and  indeed  it  is  the  theme  throughout — 
that  "There  are  four  duties  which  priests  are  bound  to  fulfil. 
The  first,  to  preach  God's  Word.  The  second,  to  lead  their 
lives  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  The  third, 
to  minister  God's  sacraments.  The  fourth,  to  pray  to  God  .  .  . 
which  is  so  profitable  and  useful  that  without  it  they  can  neither 
preach,  nor  live  holily,  nor  minister  in  holy  things  so  as  to  please 
God."  Such  is  the  fourfold  work  of  priests  according  to  the 
mind  of  the  Russian  Church,  and  such  is  the  work  of  every  one 
who  has  been  called  to  be  a  partaker  of  the  priesthood  of  the 
holy  people  of  God.  To  preach,  to  practise,  to  minister,  to 
pray.  We  are  to  preach  :  we  are  ever  to  be  witnessing  to  some 
thing  that  is  altogether  higher  than  ourselves,  proclaiming  not 
ourselves  but  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  we  may  be  poor  creatures, 
but  at  least  we  know  that  we  ought  to  be  better,  and  penitence 
and  aspiration  are  of  the  very  essence  of  the  Christian  life.  We 
are  to  practise  what  we  preach :  we  may  fall  far  short  of  it,  but 
our  life  is  to  be  a  continual  effort  to  attain  to  it,  for  faith  which 
does  not  issue  in  instant  and  constant  action  is  but  a  dead  faith. 
We  are  to  minister :  all  life  is  to  be  consciously  turned  outward 
towards  those  who  were  meant  to  be  the  better  for  our  work,  and 
all  life  is  to  be  directed  inward  towards  Him  in  Whom  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being.  And  above  all,  we  are  to  pray  to 
God,  "  which  is  so  profitable  and  useful  that  without  it  we  can 
neither  preach,  nor  live  holily,  nor  minister  in  holy  things  so  as  to 
please  God." 

In  other  words,  prayer  is  not  merely  a  fourth  thing  to  be 
added  to  the  other  three,  but  the  indispensable  condition  of  all 
the  others.  For  prayer,  let  us  remember,  is  the  God-ward  side 
of  life :  it  means  the  whole  of  our  conscious  turning  of  our  hearts 
to  Him.  It  includes  not  only  intercession  and  obsecration, 
but  all  that  we  say  to  our  heavenly  Father,  all  that  we  try  to  say 
and  cannot,  all  that  we  could  never  hope  to  put  into  words.  And 
as  with  the  Great  High  Priest  Himself  this  inmost  life  was  the 
truest  life  of  all,  so  it  must  be  with  the  society  which  exists  to 
carry  out  His  will.  We  realize  that  His  perfect  fellowship  with 
the  Father,  the  hours  of  communing  upon  the  mountains,  the 
"meat  to  eat  that  they  knew  not  of",  were  the  background,  so  to 
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speak,  upon  which  rested  all  that  our  Lord  did  outwardly.  It  is 
not  otherwise  with  the  servant  of  the  Lord.  Prayer  is  the  indis 
pensable  condition  of  all  else.  Without  it,  we  cannot  do  our  work 
of  preaching  ;  for  how  can  we  bear  witness  to  Him  unless  we  have 
come  to  know  Him  by  waiting  upon  Him  ?  Nor  can  we  practise 
what  we  preach ;  for  it  is  He  alone  Who  gives  the  power  to  do 
the  things  which  He  wills  that  we  should  do.  Nor  can  we 
minister  rightly ;  for  we  have  nothing  worthy  to  offer  to  God  unless 
it  be  offered  in  the  holy  name  of  Jesus  and  for  His  sake,  and  no 
gift  that  can  help  men's  needs  except  Christ  Who  is  their  Saviour 
and  ours.  Prayer  is  the  basis  of  right  action  ;  for  the  motive  is 
the  test  of  all  that  we  do.  It  is  the  inspiration  of  right  thought ; 
for  if  God  be  the  centre  of  all  the  universe  no  thought  can  be 
anything  but  imperfect  that  leaves  Him  on  one  side.  It  is  the 
inspiration  of  right  emotion ;  for  in  the  presence  of  God  all 
selfishness  is  driven  away,  and  indignation,  the  sense  of  injury, 
faithless  murmuring  itself,  are  turned  into  longing  and  earnest 
supplication,  "  How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long  ?  " 

And  thus  the  Church's  manifold  call  that  has  been  ringing  in 
our  ears  all  this  week,  in  the  sense  of  our  own  impotence  and 
sinful  lack  of  penitence,  in  the  "bitter  cry  of  social  discontent 
that  we  can  neither  still  nor  satisfy  ",  in  the  doubts  and  question 
ings  which  have  wrecked  the  faith  of  many,  in  the  mission  fields 
white  unto  harvest,  where  the  labourers  are  so  few  and  the 
responsibilities  so  great,  in  all  the  problems  which  lie  before  our 
Churches  and  in  which  we  have  been  trying  to  see  God's  will, 
the  Church's  manifold  call  becomes  to  us  a  call  to  prayer.  He 
Himself  knows  what  He  will  do  with  each  and  all  of  them.  We 
come  to  Him  that  He  may  take  from  our  shoulders  a  burden  that 
would  else  be  unbearable,  that  He  may  give  us  teachable  minds 
to  seek  not  our  own  will  but  His  ;  above  all,  that  we  may  be  made 
fit  for  whatever  work  He  may  have  for  us  to  do. 

Prayer,  in  a  word,  is  the  taking  of  it  all  and  placing  it  in  God's 
hands,  that  so  we  may  find  our  solace  in  the  doing  of  His  will : 
it  is,  in  fact,  the  very  thing  which  most  plainly  satisfies  our  own 
needs.  What  is  it,  then,  that  makes  it  so  hard  for  us  to  do  this  ? 
Why  do  we  not  know  and  do  the  things  that  belong  to  our 
peace  ?  The  obstacle  is  exactly  the  same  that  it  ever  has  been, 
the  obstacle  on  account  of  which,  when  the  Lord  came  unto  His 
own,  His  own  received  Him  not.  The  obstacle  is  not  our  sins,  in 
one  sense  at  least,  though  it  is  in  another.  Our  own  experience 
must  have  shown  us  that  when  the  realization  of  our  sins  has 
most  come  home  to  us,  we  have  been  forced  to  pray,  "God  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner  ; "  and  perhaps  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
why  we  are  allowed  to  fall  openly  and  manifestly  is  that  in  this 
way  our  sins  may  "  find  us  out ",  and  we  may  come  to  realize  the 
sinfulness  which  was  there  before,  and  so  out  of  our  own  vileness 
find  a  voice  and  a  cry  to  our  Father  in  heaven.  Still  less  is  the 
obstacle  to  be  found  in  open  and  notorious  sins  which  the  voice 
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of  public  opinion  damns,  the  signs  of  the  tiger  and  the  ape  in  us. 
No  one  who  has  ever  had  to  deal  with  soldiers  or  sailors  could 
ever  think  that ;  for  he  will  have  seen  how  often  they  who  have 
to  fight  against  great  and  obvious  temptations  learn,  out  of  their 
own  experience  of  the  power  of  sin,  to  lift  up  hands  of  earnest 
prayer  to  God.  The  real  difficulty  is  not  our  sins  but  our  sin, 
not  our  failures  but  ourselves,  our  self-centredness :  that  is  the 
initial  obstacle  to  prayer ;  and  when  helplessness  or  desolateness 
or  conviction  of  sin  breaks  down  the  walls  and  compels  us  to  cry 
out  to  our  Father  in  heaven,  when  once  we  turn  towards  Him  as 
the  centre  of  our  being  and  not  to  ourselves,  the  barrier  is  re 
moved  for  good  and  all.  As  a  great  master  of  prayer,  William 
Law,  has  somewhere  written,  "  O  Theophilus,  you  have  shown 
me  that  it  is  almost  as  easy  and  natural  to  pray  as  to  breathe." 

But  then — and  it  is  just  where  we  so  often  fail — this  is  not  the 
end  of  it  all,  but  only  the  beginning.  We  are  to  take  up  this 
work  not  as  a  pleasant  solace  only,  but  as  a  task  that  must  be 
carried  out  deliberately,  and,  if  need  be,  painfully.  And  the 
other  great  obstacle  to  prayer  is  our  slothfulness.  We  put  it  off ; 
we  do  not  take  pains ;  we  do  not  work  diligently  and  whole 
heartedly  at  our  prayers  as  we  should  at  any  other  work  that  we 
desire  to  do  well  in.  And  yet  prayer  is  work,  and  hard  work ; 
work  that  cannot  be  put  off  or  left  for  odd  opportunities.  That 
is  the  meaning  of  the  daily  offices  of  the  Church,  which  every 
clergyman  is  bidden  to  take  part  in,  publicly  or  privately,  day  by 
day.  That  is  the  meaning  of  habitual  regular  intercession  and 
thanksgiving.  It  is  part  of  our  priestly  work  ;  it  is  the  background 
of  all  our  priestly  work,  that  day  by  day  the  Lord's  remem 
brancers — it  is  Isaiah's  wonderful  title — should  take  no  rest  and 
hold  not  their  peace  towards  Him,  till  He  establish  and  make 
Jerusalem  a  praise  in  the  earth.  None  who  have  seen  it  can 
ever  forget  the  noble  sight  that  can  be  seen  any  day  at  noon,  or 
especially  on  a  Friday,  in  the  great  Church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Con 
stantinople,  now  the  Great  Mosque.  The  whole  floor-space  is 
filled  with  a  crowd  of  worshippers  at  prayer,  as  many  as  there  are 
on  the  floor  of  this  hall,  prostrating  themselves  with  their  heads  to 
the  ground,  and  earnestly  repeating  the  words  of  the  prayers  as 
they  rise  and  fall  in  rhythmic  order,  irresistibly  recalling  both  to 
ear  and  eye  the  waves  breaking  upon  the  seashore.  I  do  not 
attempt  to  judge  what  degree  of  reality  and  spirituality  there  is  in 
that  prayer,  though  I  am  sure  that  it  is  a  great  deal  more  earnest 
than  we  sometimes  think,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  God  whom  they 
ignorantly  worship,  their  Father  and  ours,  does  hear  and  under 
stand  and  answer  more  than  we  are  always  ready  to  believe.  But 
the  sight  of  it  is  one  never  forgotten  ;  and  I  love  to  think  that  the 
holy  angels,  as  they  look  down  upon  us,  behold  a  like  but  far 
more  glorious  vision  of  the  great  army  of  the  Lord  at  prayer,  bow 
ing  their  heads  and  lifting  up  holy  hands  of  prayer  in  due  and 
solemn  order.  To  that  army  of  prayer  we  are  all  called  ;  in  that 
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due  and  solemn  order  we  all  have  our  place,  unless  it  stands 
empty.  And  think  what  a  place  !  Long  ago,  when  the  Church 
was  yet  feeble  and  Christians  few  in  number,  a  bold  Christian 
apologist,  in  an  apology  addressed  to  a  heathen,  dared  to  pro 
claim,  ''  I  am  persuaded  that  the  whole  world  stands  because  of 
the  intercession  of  Christians."  Think  of  it  !  The  whole  world 
stands  because  of  the  intercession  of  Christians. 

And  I  have  said  nothing  yet— I  can  hardly  trust  myself  to  say 
much — about  the  most  glorious  thing  of  all,  the  blessed  answer 
that  prayer  brings  to  him  who  prays.  Nor  is  there  need,  for  he 
who  prays  knows  it  well,  and  he  who  had  never  prayed  could  not 
understand.  The  answer  is  that  the  humble  approach  becomes  in 
a  moment  the  Very  Presence  :  the  toilful  ascent  up  which  we  climb 
is  there  no  more,  for  our  eyes  are  opened  and  we  "  see  the  Very 
God,  the  Highest ".  The  Light  which  was  given  to  lighten  the 
Gentiles,  to  be  a  lantern  unto  their  feet,  becomes  the  glory  of 
the  people  Israel,  the  very  Shechinah  that  transfigures  and 
illumines  within.  And  this  not  at  a  distant  time  afar  off,  but 
at  the  moment,  in  the  very  act  of  praying.  Do  you  remember 
the  prayer  of  Daniel,  and  how  it  was  answered?  but  let  me 
read  part  of  it  to  you  :  "  Now  therefore,  O  our  God,  hearken 
unto  the  prayer  of  Thy  servant,  and  to  his  supplications, 
and  cause  Thy  face  to  shine  upon  Thy  sanctuary  that  is 
desolate,  for  the  Lord's  sake.  O  my  God,  incline  Thine  ear, 
and  hear ;  open  Thine  eyes,  and  behold  our  desolations,  and  the 
city  which  is  called  by  Thy  name  :  for  we  do  not  present  our 
supplications  before  Thee  for  our  righteousnesses,  but  for  Thy 
great  mercies.  O  Lord,  hear  •  O  Lord,  forgive  ;  O  Lord,  hearken 
and  do ;  defer  not,  for  Thine  own  sake,  O  my  God  :  because  Thy 
city  and  Thy  people  are  called  by  Thy  name."  And  you  re 
member  the  answer :  "  And  whiles  I  was  speaking,  and  praying, 
and  confessing  my  sin  and  the  sin  of  my  people  Israel,  and 
presenting  my  supplication  before  the  Lord  my  God  for  the  holy 
mountain  of  my  God  ;  yea,  whiles  I  was  speaking  in  prayer,  even 
the  man  Gabriel,  whom  I  had  seen  in  the  vision  at  the  beginning, 
being  caused  to  fly  swiftly,  touched  me  about  the  time  of  the 
evening  oblation."  "  Whiles  I  was  speaking— yea,  whiles  I  was 
speaking — being  caused  to  fly  swiftly — touched  me  : "  what  a 
picture  it  gives  of  our  Father's  instant  answer  to  our  prayer  !  So 
it  ever  is :  "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  before  they  call  I  will 
answer,  and  while  they  are  yet  speaking  I  will  hear." 

"  Speak  to  Him  thou,  for  He  hears,  and  spirit  with  spirit  can 

meet; 
Nearer  is  He  than  seeing,  closer  than  hands  or  feet." 

This  is  the  task  to  which  the  Church  calls  us  to-day ;  and,  like 
every  other  task,  though  in  a  far  higher  degree,  it  is  at  once  an 
inspiration  and  an  exceeding  great  reward. 

CANON  BODY  then  gave  his  address,  which  unfortunately  was 
not  reported. 

I  L  2 
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THE  CHURCH'S  CALL  TO  SERVICE,  PRAYER, 

INTERCESSION,  AND  THANKSGIVING 

BY  THE  REV.  CANON  NEWBOLT 

The  Church  historian  has  often  had  cause  to  lament  the  religious 
apathy  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  he 
will  not  have  something  to  lament  in  the  religious  activity  of  the 
twentieth.  The  calls  are  so  frequent,  the  doors  here  and  there 
stand  so  provokingly  open,  the  dangers  which  menace  us  are  so 
many.  The  Philistines  must  be  dealt  with ;  every  moment  is  of 
consequence.  "  He  who  is  prepared,"  as  Dante  tells  us,  "  always 
loses  by  delay."  Why  should  Saul  wait  for  Samuel  and  all  the 
tedious  formalities  of  religion?  Let  me  force  myself  and  offer 
the  burnt  offering  as  best  I  may,  and  casting  aside  these  vexatious 
theocratic  restrictions,  haste  to  the  battle,  where  I  am  really 
wanted. 

Service,  work,  activity,  they  are  words  to  conjure  with  at 
a  time  like  this.  And  few  stop  to  think  that  "unless  the  Lord 
build  the  house,  their  labour  is  but  lost  that  build  it ".  Church 
workers  let  us  be  by  all  means,  but  a  Church  worker  must  be  able 
to  say,  "  We  then  as  workers  together  with  God."  The  Church 
must  permeate  and  magnetize  the  work  as  a  subtle  influence 
always  there,  felt  when  least  pressed  or  put  forward,  or  else  work 
will  strangle  the  Church,  winding  closely  like  some  graceful  bind 
weed  round  its  most  delicate  flowers.  And  he  who  believes 
himself  to  be  engaged  in  the  service  of  God  will  find  himself 
numbered  among  those  of  whom  it  is  said  by  an  unerring  judge 
ment,  "  I  know  thy  works,  that  thou  hast  a  name,  that  thou  livest, 
and  art  dead." 

Do  not  let  us  despise  the  quiet  lives  of  those  who  stand  all 
day  on  the  mountain  top  with  outstretched  hands,  while  Israel 
fights  with  Amalek  in  the  plains  below.  Do  not  let  us  forget, 
as  the  smoke  and  crash  of  victory  sweep  over  the  waves,  those 
who,  deep  down  in  the  bowels  of  the  ships,  are  working  the 
subtle  machinery  which  renders  victory  possible.  Do  not  join 
in  the  cuckoo  cry  that  our  cathedrals,  and  parish  churches  with 
their  daily  offering  of  worship,  are  wasting  the  time  and  energies 
of  clergy  and  people.  Do  not  grudge  us  every  priest  whom  you 
see,  who  cannot  be  reckoned  as  actually  necessary  for  the  render 
ing  of  the  prescribed  act  of  liturgical  devotion.  The  cathedrals  of 
this  land  have  had  in  the  past,  and  have  still,  a  great  function  to 
perform,  namely,  to  show  that  prayer,  and  praise,  and  thanksgiving, 
and  action,  are  work,  and  work  of  the  highest  kind.  He  who 
labours,  prays,  says  the  proverb ;  it  is  even  more  true  to  say,  he  who 
prays,  labours.  It  was  Mr.  Spurgeon,  who,  when  interrupted  at 
his  devotions  by  an  importunate  deacon,  who  claimed  to  see  him 
as  a  servant  of  the  Lord,  is  reported  to  have  sent  down  as  his 
answer,  "  Tell  him  I  am  engaged  with  the  Master."  To-day,  we 
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are  touching  on  the  most  vital  and  intimate  portion  o*  ^ 
Service,  in  thinking  together  of  the  life  of  devotion,  without  which 
all  our  Pan-Anglican  activity  in  this  great  gathering  is  but  a  foam 
ing  torrent,  whose  very  activity  will  run  it  dry,  cut  off  from  the 
perennial  source  of  the  stream  of  God's  grace.  This  activity  on 
its  dangerous  side  represents  a  great  deal  of  individualism  and 
self-expression.  Some  people  think  they  could  have  written  a 
better  Bible,  some  do  not  hesitate  to  say  so.  Many  are  anxious 
to  restate  the  Creeds,  more  are  perfectly  convinced  that  they  could 
have  founded  a  more  workable  Church,  or  issued  a  more  searching 
moral  code.  And  we  wake  up  to  find  ourselves  drifting,  and 
hence  it  is  that  prayer,  thanksgiving,  and  intercession  are  in 
themselves  so  valuable,  as  giving  us  a  steadying  influence,  in  making 
us  keep  in  touch  with  God,  in  linking  us  on  with  Him,  Whose 
goings  forth  have  been  from  old,  from  everlasting  ;  Jesus  Christ 
the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever. 

To-day,  we  are  indulging  in  a  legitimate  optimism,  as  we  see 
this  wonderful  and  unprecedented  gathering  making  an  impression 
even  on  London  ;  to-morrow  we  may  be  the  prey  of  a  disabling 
pessimism.  The  sea  is  rising,  the  wind  freshens,  and  Jesus  is 
asleep.  Or,  we  are  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  paralysed 
in  the  presence  of  evil,  which  defies  us,  "  Lord  why  could  not  we 
cast  it  out?"  or  like  Moses,  we  are  saying  in  despair,  "Since 
I  came  to  Pharaoh  to  speak  in  Thy  name,  he  hath  done  evil  to 
this  people,  neither  hast  thou  delivered  Thy  people  at  all."  Dear 
friends,  why  is  the  Church  in  all  its  activities  making  itself  so  little 
felt?  Why  does  sin  keep  such  a  terribly  high  level  flood  tide? 
Are  our  methods  wrong,  or  is  the  failure  in  ourselves  ? 

We  are  talking  now  of  prayer,  the  greatest  power  in  the  world, 
yet  we  are  face  to  face  with  evils  which  seem  to  defy  it.  The 
mountain  does  not  move  ;  the  tree  is  not  plucked  up  by  its  roots 
and  cast  into  the  sea.  Why  is  it  ?  There  are  many  here  to-day 
fired  with  a  genuine  enthusiasm  of  offering  themselves  to  work  for 
God  in  an  absolute  and  complete  surrender;  are  there  as  many 
ready  to  devote  themselves  in  and  with  other  work  ;  if  need  be, 
to  be  men  of  prayer?  Great  organisers,  great  preachers,  great 
missioners  —  yes  —  but  why  not  great  pray-ers  ?  "  Ye  receive  not, 
because  ye  ask  not."  The  ship  is  not  moving,  it  does  not  answer 
to  the  helm  in  the  great  manoeuvres,  because  the  engines  are  not 
being  worked  by  scientific  and  devoted  men.  Prayer  suffers  from 
contempt,  and  prayer  will  not  endure  contempt.  It  is  not  the 
easy,  light  thing  which  we  take  it  to  be.  Listen  to  Bishop 
Hamilton  when  he  says,  "  No  man  is  likely  to  do  much  good  in 
prayer  who  does  not  begin  by  looking  upon  it  in  the  light  of  a 
work,  to  be  prepared  for  and  persevered  in  with  all  the  earnestness 
which  we  bring  to  bear  upon  subjects  which  are  in  our  opinion  at 
once  most  interesting  and  necessary."  Listen  to  Coleridge  when 
he  says,  "  Of  all  mental  exercises,  earnest  prayer  is  the  most 
severe."  Dr.  Liddon  has  shown  us  how  this  aspect  of  prayer 
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is  set  before  us  in  Holy  Scripture.  And  yet  we  treat  it  as  if  it 
were  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  the  especial  province  of  such 
women  and  children  as  have  nothing  else  to  do.  Do  let  us  do 
something  to  rescue  prayer  from  the  contempt  which  is  impairing 
its  efficiency.  There  are  two  elements  at  least  in  earnest  prayer 
which  we  do  well  to  remember.  It  must  cost  us  trouble,  and  may 
very  well  take  up  a  great  deal  of  our  time.  Think  of  Bishop 
Andrewes,  that  great  scholar  and  divine,  and  of  the  hours  which 
he  spent  in  prayer — five  hours,  it  is  said,  in  a  day.  There  is 
a  tendency  to  curtail  the  time  spent  in  public  prayer.  God  grant 
that  this  does  not  mean  that  private  prayer  is  curtailed  also. 
Sometimes  when  a  man  wishes  to  economize  in  his  money,  he 
economizes  in  his  almsgiving.  And  so  it  also  happens  that  when  he 
wishes  to  economize  in  time,  he  economizes  in  his  prayers.  Both 
of  these  are  false  economies.  We  clergy  and  those  set  in  positions 
of  spiritual  authority  are  ex  hypothesi  spiritual  men,  and  if  those 
to  whom  we  are  bound  to  dispense  the  good  things  of  God  find 
us  empty  of  all  spiritual  power,  we  are  defrauding  them  of  that 
which  they  have  a  right  to  expect  from  us. 

A  man  may  be  so  devoted  to  his  work  that  he  may  sacrifice  in 
the  generosity  of  his  heart  even  his  moments  of  prayer  to  the 
demands  made  on  his  time  by  the  needs  of  his  people.  But  the 
sacrifice  is  a  deadly  one  to  himself,  and  cruel  to  his  people.  He 
is  thereby  setting  himself  to  give  them  the  stone  of  his  own 
personal  powers,  when  they  want  the  bread  of  God's  grace.  "  For 
their  sakes  I  sanctify  myself,"  must  be  a  message  which  is  ever 
calling  the  busy  man  to  his  knees,  as  he  feels  that  sometimes  he 
is  helping  his  people  most  when  he  refuses  to  listen  to  them. 

Intercession  is  a  tremendous  subject,  linked  on  to  the  Atone 
ment,  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice;  and  daily  prayer.  I  would  only 
say  these  two  things.  Do  not  let  us  play  with  it.  You  have  not 
necessarily  interceded  when  you  have  read  over  on  your  knees  the 
initials  of  a  man's  name  or  the  weekly  paper  of  a  guild.  Inter 
cession  means,  I  suppose,  coming  between ;  coming  between  a  man 
and  the  working  out  in  the  hands  of  God  of  some  cause  and  effect. 
It  means  Abraham  coming  between  God  and  the  punishment  of 
Sodom.  It  means,  in  the  last  resort,  Calvary.  Ah,  my  friends, 
as  we  get  older  we  shall  hear,  perhaps,  the  cry,  "  Expel  the  useless 
mouths."  And  we  shall  have  to  sit  at  home  and  see  the  youths  go 
forth  to  the  battle,  where  our  strength  will  no  longer  let  us  go ; 
but  as  we  open  our  Psalter  we  read,  "  They  also  shall  bring  forth 
more  fruit  in  their  age."  We  have  our  work,  our  best  work,  our 
hardest  work  still  to  do.  Interceding,  with  all  the  burden  of  life 
stored  within  us,  with  the  visions  of  God  strong  upon  us.  It  is  a 
real  work,  this  coming  between  God  and  the  evolution  of  His  great 
destiny,  which  can  only  be  undertaken  by  those  who  feel  that  they 
can  end  their  prayers,  without  presumption,  through  Jesus  Christ. 

Neither  is  it  always  begging,  always  interceding,  always  asking, 
but  listen  to  the  great  hymn  rising  up  around  us,  which  ascends  from 
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Nature,  unconsciously  fulfilling  God's  will  in  the  functions  assigned 
to  its  manifold  activity.  There  is  the  singing  of  the  birds,  the 
sigh  of  the  wind,  the  roar  of  the  cataract,  the  lowing  of  the  cattle, 
the  deep  voice  of  the  sea,  the  rustle  of  the  grass,  all  united  in 
saying,  "Bless  ye  the  Lord;  praise  Him  and  magnify  Him  for 
ever."  And  the  only  flaw  in  the  harmony  is  when  man  breaks 
in  with  his  discordant  note — Israel  with  its  rebellion,  the  priest 
with  his  faithlessness,  the  servant  with  his  indolence ;  and  it  is  for 
us  to  learn  more  and  more  to  do  consciously  from  the  depths 
of  our  freewill  what  Nature  does  unconsciously,  in  its  simple 
dependence  on  God,  and  say,  Amen.  Alleluia.  God  is  worthy  ; 
God  is  to  be  praised  in  all  that  he  does  for  us.  As  the  Church 
empties  herself  out  in  the  fullness  of  adoring  love,  when  as  if  there 
was  nothing  more  to  be  said,  she  cries  in  the  simplicity  of  her 
love,  "  We  give  thanks  to  Thee  for  Thy  great  glory.'1  Dear 
friends,  let  us  take  home  with  us  to  our  work  of  service  the  words 
of  Dean  Church,  when  he  says  of  the  same  Bishop  Andrewes, 
"  In  Andrewes  it  had  a  saint — not  called  so,  not  canonized,  but 
one  in  whom  men  felt  the  irresistible  charm  of  real  holiness.  It 
had  some  one  in  high  places  not  only  to  advise,  but  to  love. 
And  Churches  need  saints  as  much  as  theologians,  and  statesmen, 
and  even  martyrs.1' 


SPECIAL   MEETINGS 

MEETING  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE  1 

The  Albert  Hall  was  crowded  with  young  people  on  •  Saturday 
afternoon,  June  20.  The  Bishop  of  Kensington  presided. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA  (Dr.  Talbot)  pointed  out 
the  real  relationship  between  the  people  of  England  and  America, 
and  how  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  America  was 
one.  He  held  up  to  all  the  idea  of  personal  service  for  the  Church 
as  the  work  that  God  wanted  each  one  to  do  for  Him. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  AUCKLAND  (Dr.  Neligan)  said  the  Pan-Anglican 
Congress  was  an  opportunity  for  asking  questions.  The  question 
they  were  all  asking  was,  "  How  can  we  all  in  our  different  parts 
of  the  world  do  our  work  better  for  Jesus  Christ  and  the  branch 
of  his  holy  Church  to  which  we  belong  ? "  Too  many  who  left 
England  for  the  Colonies  left  their  Prayer-Book  and  Bible,  the 
lessons  of  their  Church,  and  the  practice  of  their  religion,  at  home. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  HANKOW  (Dr.  Roots)  explained  the  hatred  of 
Chinese  for  foreigners,  and  spoke  of  the  need  of  Christianity  for 
China. 

CANON  WESTON  (Bishop-Designate  of  Zanzibar)  said  the  Church 
could  not  afford  to  wait  in  Central  Africa.  There  were  68,000,000 
heathen  there  ready  to  be  converted,  and  another  gospel,  that  of 
Mohammed,  not  of  Christ,  was  being  preached  to  them.  Christians 
had  got  to  be  prompt  and  to  get  to  work  at  once. 

MEETINGS  FOR  MEN 

In  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Church  House  on  the  afternoon  of 
Saturday,  June  20,  the  Bishop  of  Stepney  presided  over  a  meeting 
largely  composed  of  city  men.  The  subject  of  the  meeting  was 
Social  Purity. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  STEPNEY  said  that  social  purity  was  the  arena  in 
which  the  Church  was  always  making  its  challenge  to  the  standard 
of  the  world.  The  first  work  was  to  conquer  themselves.  They 
could  only  conquer  the  world  by  the  weapons  by  which  they  sub 
dued  their  own  passions  and  overcame  their  own  temptations. 
Their  duty  as  citizens  was  to  prevent  the  corruption  of  our  public 
morals.  They  must  see  that  proper  places  of  recreation  are  pro 
vided  ;  that  parks  and  open  spaces  are  kept  well  lighted  and 
guarded ;  the  spread  of  indecent  literature  and  pictures  must  be 
stopped ;  but  all  this  must  be  done  by  concerted  action. 

1  For  fuller  report,  see  vol.  vii,  sect.  G. 
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THE  BISHOP  OF  NEWCASTLE,  New  South  Wales  (Dr.  Stretch), 
pointed  out  that  first  of  all  a  public  opinion  must  be  formed  and 
fostered  to  deal  with  this  question. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  HANKOW,  China  (Dr.  Roots),  spoke  hopefully  of 
the  improvement  of  the  moral  tone  in  the  far  East. 

COLONEL  EVERITT  welcomed  the  work  of  the  Church  of  England 
Men's  Society  as  a  practical  step  in  the  right  direction. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  the  Albert  Hall  was  packed  with  an 
audience  of  about  seven  thousand  men.  The  Bishop  of  Stepney 
presided. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA  (Dr.  Talbot)  said  that 
the  Church  knew  no  class  distinction  between  clergy  and  laymen. 
Their  work  was  side  by  side.  Laymen  could  often  do  spiritual 
work  for  other  laymen  which  no  parson  could  do.  But  the  laity 
were  only  just  beginning  to  learn  this. 

BISHOP  TAYLOR  SMITH,  Chaplain-General  of  the  Forces,  spoke  ot 
the  hindrances  to  self-consecration  in  the  Master's  service. 

MR.  JOHN  W.  WOOD,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the 
American  Church,  urged  Churchmen  to  break  through  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  reserve,  and  do  their  best  to  influence  their  social  equals 
rather  than  their  social  inferiors. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  STEPNEY  spoke  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  spirit 
of  brotherly  fellowship.  How  many  men  were  lost  to  the  Church 
every  week  because  they  found  the  Churches  respectable  but  chill 
ing?  They  must  hold  out  the  hand,  not  of  patronage,  but  of 
brotherhood.  The  whole  world  was  longing  for  the  gospel  of 
fellowship. 

MEETINGS  FOR  WOMEN 

Several  meetings  for  women  were  held  on  the  Friday  preceding 
the  Congress  Week,  June  12.  Of  these  a  full  account  has  been 
separately  published. 

The  aggregate  women's  meeting  was  held  in  the  Albert  Hall  on 
Tuesday  evening,  June  23.  The  Bishop  of  London  presided. 
H.R.H.  Princess  Louise  of  Schleswig-Holstein  occupied  a  seat  [on 
the  platform. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  LONDON  said  the  Church  had  found  woman  a  slave, 
and  had  made  her  something  more  like  a  queen ;  and  women  as 
well  as  men  had  pushed  the  Church  through  a  hard  and  unsympa 
thetic  world.  Women  were  called  to  continual  sacrifice ;  the 
mother  who  sacrificed  herself  to  her  children  had  the  joy  of  the 
children's  confidence  throughout  life. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  MISSOURI  (Dr.  Tuttle)  dealt  with  women's  respon 
sibility  in  the  family,  which  was  vital — far  more  than  in  voting, 
contending,  and  ruling. 

MRS.  CREIGHTON  said  women  were  guardians  of  good  manners 
and  purity  in  society.  It  was  not  so  much  what  a  woman  said,  so 
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much  as  what  she  was,  that  told.  She  deplored  the  increase  of 
drinking  and  gambling  amongst  women,  who  seemed  disposed  to 
copy  the  vices  rather  than  the  virtues  of  men. 

MR.  WILLIAM  TEMPLE  spoke  of  women's  responsibility  in  the 
State,  and  argued  in  favour  of  female  suffrage. 

DR.  PARKIN,  organizer  of  the  Rhodes  Scholarships,  spoke  of 
woman's  responsibility  in  the  world.  Woman's  share  was  first  to 
keep  pure  the  fountains  of  our  nation's  life.  Only  the  reverence  for 
woman  as  woman,  inspired  by  mothers  in  their  sons,  is  capable  of 
removing  that  awful  blot  on  the  fair  life  of  our  great  cities.  Women 
hold  the  gateways  of  our  social  life,  and  also  control  and  determine 
social  expenditure.  They  also  guard  the  barriers  of  social  life 
which  mark  the  boundary  between  class  and  class,  and  they  must 
reconcile  these  barriers  with  the  sense  of  brotherhood  and  sisterhood 
within  the  Christian  Church. 


SOCIAL    ENGAGEMENTS    OF    THE 
CONGRESS 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  an  adequate  account  of  the 
hospitality  offered  to  members  and  delegates  in  the  many 
hundreds  of  homes  in  London  and  the  suburbs;  nor  in  the 
provinces,  where  delegates  were  welcomed  in  several  towns 
and  cities,  as  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Salisbury,  Canterbury,  &c. 

The  official  reception  to  the  whole  Congress  took  the 
form  of  a  garden  party  at  Knebworth,  where  Lord  and 
Lady  Strathcona  welcomed  over  6,coo  guests  on  Monday, 
June  15,  after  the  service  at  Westminster  Abbey.  Lord 
Strathcona's  hospitality  can  only  be  described  as  princely, 
as  it  included  the  providing  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  special 
trains  to  convey  the  guests  from  London,  and  innumerable 
vehicles  to  drive  them  from  Knebworth  Station  to  Kneb 
worth  House.  Lord  and  Lady  Strathcona  and  their 
daughter,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Howard,  received  the  guests  in 
the  banqueting  hall.  The  historic  building  with  the  picture 
gallery  was  thrown  open  to  inspection.  Bands  of  the  Royal 
Artillery  and  the  King's  Colonials  provided  music  in  the 
gardens,  where  refreshments  were  served  in  several  large 
tents. 

In  the'  evening  of  the  same  day  two  banquets  and  two 
receptions  were  given  in  London,  the  most  noticeable  being 
the  "banquet  of  welcome"  at  the  Savoy  Hotel  to  the  Arch 
bishops  and  Bishops  who  were  attending  the  Congress  given 
by  the  Pilgrims.  Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston  presided,  and 
amongst  those  present  were  the  United  States  Ambassador, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Prime  Minister,  the 
Right  Hon.  H.  H.  Asquith,  K.C.,  M.P.  The  toast  of  the 
evening  was  proposed  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  an  eloquent 
and  graceful  speech,  welcoming  the  Congress  as  one  of  the 
forces  making  for  the  peace  of  the  world.  He  also  pointed 
out  that  the  function  of  the  Church  has  been  and  is  still  to 
be  an  emancipating  and  a  unifying  power.  The  toast  was 
responded  to  by  Bishop  Tuttle  of  Missouri,  Presiding  Bishop 
of  the  American  Church,  and  by  the  Archbishop  of  Ruperts- 
land,  Dr.  Matheson. 

At  the  Lyceum  Club  Lady  Beachcroft  presided  over 
another  dinner  given  to  several  Church  dignitaries  who 
attended  the  Congress. 
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Later  on  in  the  evening  two  receptions  were  held,  one  by 
the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Salisbury,  at  20  Arlington 
Street.  Lord  Salisbury  had  been  Chairman  of  the  Hospi 
tality  Committee.  The  reception  was  honoured  by  the 
attendance  of  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Albany.  About  500 
of  the  delegates  were  welcomed.  Another  reception  was 
held  at  the  same  time  by  Lord  and  Lady  Brassey,  at  24  Park 
Lane,  at  which  another  500  delegates  had  the  great  privilege 
of  inspecting,  under  Lord  Brassey's  personal  guidance,  the 
wonderful  museum  of  curios  which  he  has  collected  during 
'his  travels.  The  fact  that  these  two  receptions  were  held, 
one  at  a  house  which  may  almost  be  called  the  stronghold 
of  the  Conservative  party,  the  other  at  the  home  of  a  well- 
known  Liberal  peer,  showed  how  united  a  welcome  from  all 
sides  was  offered  to  the  delegates  to  the  Congress. 

After  June  15  the  Congress  settled  down  to  its  proper 
work,  and  social  functions  ceased  till  the  afternoon  of 
Wednesday,  June  24,  after  the  great  Thanksgiving  Service 
at  St.  Paul's,  when  another  of  the  historic  houses  of  London 
— Bridge  water  House,  St.  James's,  the  town  residence  of  the 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Ellesmere — threw  open  its  doors  to  the 
delegates  from  foreign  parts.  Lord  and  Lady  Ellesmere 
received  their  guests  at  the  head  of  the  great  staircase. 
The  magnificent  picture  gallery,  with  its  treasures  of  a 
Raffaele,  a  Rembrandt,  a  Rubens,  &c.,  was  inspected  with 
great  interest. 

The  last  and  by  no  means  least  of  the  receptions  was  the 
garden  party  at  Marlborough  House,  graciously  given  by 
their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
on  Thursday,  June  25.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  this  was 
not  the  date  originally  fixed  for  this  function,  but  was  altered 
by  the  special  wish  of  His  Majesty  the  King,  who  expressed 
his  wish  to  attend.  No  more  fitting  close  to  the  Congress 
could  possibly  be  imagined  than  this  royal  entertainment, 
when  the  delegates  had  the  unique  privilege  of  meeting 
their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen.  It  is  needless  to  state 
that  every  member  of  the  Congress  was  grateful  for  this 
honour  conferred  upon  the  Congress,  an  honour  unexpected 
and  deeply  appreciated.  Many  presentations  were  made 
to  the  Prince  and  Princess,  who  were  indefatigable  as  hosts. 
Further  presentations  were  made  to  their  Majesties ;  and 
before  the  termination  of  the  proceedings  loud  and  pro 
longed  cheers  were  given  for  the  King  and  Queen,  and 
for  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales. 


THANKSGIVING   SERVICE   AT 
ST.  PAUL'S   CATHEDRAL 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  24  (St.  John  the  Baptist's  Day.) 

(From  the  Morning  Post,  by  permission — this  account  also  having  been  written 
by  a  member  of  the  Committee.) 

The  Cathedral  was  filled  in  every  part  within  a  few  minutes  of 
the  doors  being  thrown  open.  With  that  careful  forethought  and 
regard  for  reverence  which  have  become  so  characteristic  of 
St.  Paul's,  every  detail  had  been  so  well  arranged  that  the  most 
perfect  order  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  service.  And  not 
only  so,  but  even  the  great  Pan-Anglican  Service  was  not  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  regular  services  of  the  day.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  Choral  Communion  the  Cathedral  was  cleared,  and  the  doors 
were  shortly  afterwards  reopened,  so  that  no  preference  was  given 
to  the  enterprising  "  early  seat  "  seeker,  although  many  had  been 
waiting  from  a  very  early  hour.  Before  the  commencement  of  the 
service,  a  selection  of  music  was  played  by  the  orchestra,  which  was 
accommodated  in  the  north  choir  gallery,  and  was  conducted  by 
Sir  George  Martin.  Punctually  at  twelve  o'clock  the  opening 
words  of  the  special  Litany  rose  from  the  west  end  of  the  Cathedral, 
whither  the  choir  and  cathedral  clergy,  preceded  by  the  crossbearer, 
had  proceeded  to  meet  the  great  array  of  Bishops  who,  robing  in 
the  crypt,  had  passed  out  by  one  of  the  garden  doors  and  round  the 
outside  of  the  Cathedral  to  the  great  West  doors.  The  effect  of 
this  long  procession  of  bishops  passing  through  the  street  in  the 
heart  of  the  City  at  the  busiest  hour  of  the  day  made  a  great  im 
pression  on  the  large  crowds  who  witnessed  it.  The  Litany,  which 
was  sung  alternately  by  four  minor  canons  and  the  choir  and  con 
gregation,  contained  petitions  for  the  casting  out  from  the  Church 
of  all  error  and  worldliness,  and  for  the  granting  to  it  of  peace  and 
unity ;  also  for  the  pardon  of  the  sins  of  Christians  in  heathen 
lands,  and  for  the  strengthening  of  all  converts  to  the  faith,  that  they 
might  be  given  "  perseverance  to  the  end  ". 

The  Bishops  were  grouped  according  to  their  Provinces,  or  ac 
cording  to  the  regions  from'  whence  they  came,  a  separate  group 
being  formed  for  those  dioceses  which  are  under  the  direct  juris 
diction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Each  group  was 
preceded  by  a  macebearer,  the  maces  being  lent  for  the  occasion 
by  some  of  the  ancient  London  churches.  The  marshalling  of  the 
procession,  as  well  as  the  admirably  carried  out  arrangements  of 
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the  stewards,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Farran.  Among 
the  "  African  "  group  were  the  two  natives,  Bishops  Johnson  and 
Oluwole.  The  United  States  of  America  provided  a  strong  group  • 
while  a  final  group  was  made  up  of  the  Archbishops  and  Metropoli 
tans.  Preceded  by  another  cross  came  the  three  Congress  secreta 
ries,  Bishop  Montgomery,  Canon  Stuart,  and  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Mynors  ; 
and  following  the  beautiful  banner  of  the  diocese  came  the  Bishop 
of  London,  preceded  by  his  Suffragans,  and  conducted  by  the 
Archdeacon  of  London  and  Canon  Scott-Holland.  One  venerable 
figure  was  missing,  that  of  the  aged  Dean,  who  was  unable  to  be 
present,  being  represented  by  Canon  Newbolt.  At  the  moment 
when  the  Bishop  of  London  reached  the  steps  of  the  choir  the 
electric  lights  in  the  chancel  were  switched  on,  and  the  effect  of 
the  great  choir  filled  with  Bishops,  most  of  them  in  their  scarlet 
robes,  was  indescribably  impressive.  Last  of  all  came  the  Arch 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  preceded  by  the  Primatial  cross  and  attended 
by  his  chaplains.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs,  in  state,  had 
previously  been  conducted  to  their  official  seats  in  the  choir. 
When  all  had  taken  their  places,  the  hymn,  "  Great  Lord  of  Wisdom, 
Life,  and  Light"  was  sung  to  Sullivan's  tune  "  Bishopsgarth ",  a 
tune  which  at  once  carried  the  mind  back  to  another  memorable 
service  at  St.  Paul's.  The  hymn  is  one  of  those  specially  written 
for  the  Congress,  and  in  the  grandeur  of  its  aspirations  it  will  well 
repay  study.  It  is  printed  in  the  Congress  handbook.  The  Arch 
bishop  was  then  conducted  to  the  pulpit,  to,  as  the  order  of  service 
expressed  it,  "  speak  to  the  people." 

THE   ARCHBISHOP'S  ADDRESS 

We  want  no  sermon  to-day.  One  single  thought  throbs  in  every 
soul  beneath  this  roof.  Let  us  give  thanks  unto  our  Lord  God. 
"  It  is  meet  and  right  so  to  do."  In  the  solemn  gatherings  of 
a  week,  without  parallel  in  our  story,  what,  I  ask  you,  have  we 
valued  most?  What  has  been  the  purest  metal,  the  pearl  of 
greatest  price,  the  unforgettable  thing  ?  Surely  the  moment  which 
has  mattered  most — most  to  thousands  of  us — has  been  the  recur 
rent  hush  when,  time  after  time,  we  stood  silent  in  the  presence  of 
our  Lord  God,  and  then  broke  into  utterance  in  the  confession  of 
our  Holy  Faith.  "  I  believe  in  God,  the  Father  Almighty  .  .  . 
and  in  Jesus  Christ,  His  only  Son  our  Lord.  I  believe  in  the 
Holy  Ghost."  That  impress  has  been  set  indelibly  upon  every 
gathering.  "  Whose  is  the  image  and  superscription  ?  "  "  Render 
unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's."  Yes,  render  them  now — our 
selves,  our  souls  and  bodies.'  ''Lord,  I  believe.  Help  thou  mine 
unbelief." 

Take  my  life  and  let  it  be 

Consecrated,  Lord,  to  Thee. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  stately  record  of  what  faith  had 
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wrought  in  Israel's  story  leads  up  to — what  ?  To  the  simple  call 
that  men  and  women  endowed  with  no  genius,  gifted  with  no  lofty 
prowess,  but  encompassed  with  those  memories  as  with  a  cloud, 
should  "run  with  patience  the  race  set  before  them".  With 
patience.  What  have  we  all  learned  in  these  eventful  days  wherein 
we  have  been  guided  to  look  reverently  upon  past  history,  present 
facts,  widening  opportunities  ?  Surely  the  power  which  by  the  in 
dwelling  grace  of  God  belongs  to  the  life  of  the  ordinary  man  or 
woman,  who  has  realized  the  greatness  of  our  trust  and  the  Master's 
benediction  upon  its  quiet  discharge.  When  and  how  shall  "  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  become  the  kingdoms'  of  our  Lord  and  His 
Christ  "  ?  When  common  prosaic  men  and  women  in  the  Church 
of  God  shake  off  the  paralysis  of  faint  hearts  and  believe  in  the 
grandeur  of  their  Christian  calling,  their  royal  priesthood.  He  has 
been  teaching  us  not  to  look  for  the  coming  of  a  few  colossal  men 
to  be  the  patterns  and  champions  of  life,  but  rather  for  each  man 
and  woman  baptized  in  His  name,  sealed  to  His  persistent  service, 
in  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  great  world,  to  be  found  simply, 
trustfully,  doing  their  best.  Only  by  these  offerings  of  ourselves 
and  our  powers,  diverse  and  yet  one,  can  the  Church  of  God,  His 
family  upon  earth,  rise  to  its  splendid  mission  and  answer  to  His 
plan.  We  have  been  trying  with  all  our  might  in  these  crowded 
days  to  understand  a  little  more  about  our  corporate  life — how  it 
grew  and  grows — the  streams  which  feed  it,  the  perils  which  beset 
it,  the  movement  of  the  rod  and  staff  of  the  Good  Shepherd  Who  is 
our  guide.  The  inrush  of  the  flood  of  fresh  light,  fresh  knowledge, 
and  fresh  thoughtfulness  has  been  a  new  departure  in  the  lives  of 
many  of  us.  And  these  thoughts  have  come  to  stay.  This  morn 
ing,  in  thankfulness  and  hope,  we  make  an  offering — the  natural 
acknowledgement  of  what  great  things  God  hath  done  for  us.  "  The 
silver  is  mine  and  the  gold  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts."  We 
who  are  here,  and  tens  of  thousands,  remember,  who  are  not  here  but 
far  away,  offer  these  things  thankfully  to  the  direct  service  of  advanc 
ing  His  Kingdom  among  men.  But  more ;  we  desire  to  offer  not 
what  we  have  only,  but  what  we  are.  Some  of  us  have  offered — very 
many  of  us,  I  confidently  believe,  can  offer — our  working  lives  un 
reservedly  to  go  where  the  need  is  greatest  and  to  "  tell  it  out  among 
the  heathen  that  the  Lord  is  King".  "  The  silver  is  mine  and  the 
gold  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts."  But  that  is  not  all.  "  The 
latter  glory  of  this  House  " — the  living  Church  of  God — "  shall  be 
greater  than  the  former,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts."  The  outcome  of 
our  great  mustering  and  our  many  words  must,  God  helping  us,  be 
this — that  the  Society  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth,  the  Society  to  which 
you  and  I  belong,  shall  strive  more  valiantly,  more  persistently, 
more  hopefully  than  ever  before  to  mend  what  is  broken  and 
crooked,  what  is  ignorant  and  amiss,  in  the  world  around  us,  and 
to  hasten  on  earth  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord. 
"  Watch  ye.  Stand  fast  in  the  faith.  Quit  you  like  men.  Be 
strong."  So  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the  king- 
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doms  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ.     "  And  He  shall  reign  for 
ever  and  ever."  t 

After  the  recitation  of  special  prayers  and  the  joining  in  the 
Creed  by  the  whole  congregation,  the  Archbishop  led  an  Ascrip 
tion  of  Praise ;  and  this  ended,  first  the  Archbishop  himself,  and 
then  the  other  Bishops  in  the  order  of  their  Provinces,  laid  the  thank- 
offerings  of  their  respective  dioceses  upon  the  altar ;  a  selection  from 
Mendelssohn's  "  Hymn  of  Praise  "  being  sung  by  the  choir,  with 
orchestral  accompaniment,  during  this  offering.  When  the  offer 
ings  had  all  been  made,  the  splendid  hymn  "  Now  thank  we  all  our 
God "  was  sung  with  thrilling  effect  by  the  congregation,  and 
after  this  the  Te  Deum  was  sung  to  Sir  George  Martin's  Diamond 
Jubilee  setting,  "  as  a  solemn  act  of  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God." 
During  the  Te  Deum  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  stood  on  the 
topmost  step,  before  the  altar ;  on  the  second  step  were  the  Arch 
bishops  of  York  and  Dublin  and  the  Primus  of  Scotland ;  and  on 
the  third  and  fourth  steps  were  the  other  Archbishops  and  Metro 
politans,  together  with  the  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  American 
Church.  It  was  a  memorable  scene,  and  just  at  this  time  the  sun 
shone  full  upon  the  beautiful  reredos  of  the  Cathedral,  completing 
the  solemnity  of  the  effect.  Then  came  the  final  Blessing,  and  so 
the  great  Congress  ended. 

The  amount  of  the  thank-offering — £333,208 — may  possibly  be 
regarded  with  mingled  feelings.  But  one  thing  must  not  be  for 
gotten.  It  was  never  "  run  "  as  an  appeal  for  subscriptions.  Its 
whole  idea  has  been  that  of  spontaneity.  As  was  expressed  on  the 
parchment  laid  by  each  bishop  upon  the  altar  of  St.  Paul's,  it  was 
given  as  "  a  freewill  offering,  in  thankfulness  for  blessings  vouch 
safed  to  the  Anglican  Communion  in  its  growth  and  development ''. 
Nor  must  the  "  Living  Thank-offering  ",  led  by  the  Bishop  of  Dor 
king,  be  forgotten.  Many  who  are  giving  themselves  as  part  of  this 
living  thank-offering  were  present  in  St.  Paul's. 

If  the  Congress  has  done  anything,  it  has  taught  men  an  alto 
gether  new  conception  of  what  the  Anglican  Communion  is  and  of 
what  its  great  possibilities  are.  And  who  shall  say  what  the  next 
Thank-offering  will  be,  when  the  Congress  meets  again? 


THE  FINAL  SERVICE  AT  SOUTHWARK 
CATHEDRAL 

The  closing  service  at  Southwark  Cathedral  was  very  impressive. 
A  great  congregation  filled  the  building  and  sang  the  hymn,  "  Now 
thank  we  all  our  God,"  while  the  Bishops,  clergy,  and  choristers 
passed  in  procession  through  the  nave.  The  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  ARCHBISHOP  of  BRISBANE,  whose  text  was,  "  They  departed 
quickly  from  the  sepulchre  with  fear  and  great  joy  "  (Matt,  xxviii.  8). 
Like  the  disciples  at  the  sepulchre,  he  said  the  members  of  the  great 
Congress  felt  great  joy  because  of  God's  blessing  on  their  work,  and 
great  fear  lest  it  might  be  without  result.  He  would  not  attempt 
to  review  the  experiences  of  the  last  ten  days ;  they  were  too  near 
to  be  summed  up  and  classified.  That  was  an  occasion  for  prayer 
and  thanksgiving.  Years  ago  the  desire  had  grown  for  a  great  act 
of  worship,  and  that  Congress  was  the  result.  They  had  seen  the 
hand  of  God  in  the  courage  with  which  the  great  undertaking  had 
been  planned,  and  in  the  skill  with  which  the  organization  had  been 
built  up.  Faith  had  been  strengthened  and  hope  had  been  kindled 
to  new  life.  Because  their  prayer  had  been  so  wonderfully  answered, 
they  stood  in  fear.  Were  they  prepared  to  take  the  consequences  of 
that  prayer  ?  They  had  prayed  for  more  light  and  for  strength  to 
shake  off  the  trammels  of  past  neglect.  The  fear  was  lest,  having 
asked  these  things,  their  nerve  should  fail  in  the  inevitable  testing 
time  that  lay  before  the  Church.  Was  she  ready  for  a  new  form  of 
personal  consecration  ?  Some  thought  that  the  methods  of  friars 
would  be  started  again,  and  that  they  would  embrace  poverty  and 
misery.  He  knew  not ;  only  our  Master  knew.  There  were  great 
needs  of  internal  reform,  especially  in  the  training,  maintenance, 
and  superannuation  of  ministers.  At  present  they  were  trained  at 
their  own  expense,  and  when  worn  out  they  had  to  fall  back  on  their 
private  means.  It  was  a  prime  duty  of  the  Church  to  maintain  her 
ministers,  not  that  they  might  live  in  comfort,  but  that  they  might 
do  efficient  work. 
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THE   THANK-OFFERING 

As  already  mentioned  in  the  Introduction,  it  was  a  part 
of  the  original  scheme  for  a  Pan-Anglican  Congress  that 
Churchmen  should  be  invited  to  make  a  special  Thank- 
offering  to  God  on  the  occasion,  as  an  acknowledgement 
of  the  blessings  vouchsafed  to  the  whole  Anglican  Com 
munion.  It  was  realized  from  the  first  that  the  contributors 
would  be  of  two  classes :  that  there  are  many  persons  who 
will  only  give  to  definite  objects  of  which  they  approve, 
while  there  are  many  others  who  would  on  such  an  occasion 
prefer  to  leave  the  choice  of  objects  to  the  authorities  of 
the  Church.  It  was  therefore  arranged  that  both  appro 
priated  and  unappropriated  offerings  should  be  invited. 
With  regard  to  the  former,  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury 
•approved  of  gifts  being  appropriated  to  ''•  (a)  a  Colonial 
or  Missionary  Diocese,  existing  or  new ;  (b)  a  Missionary 
Society  or  agency  recognized  by  any  branch  of  the 
Anglican  Communion ;  (c)  the  training  of  men  and  women 
at  home  or  abroad  for  service  in  the  Colonies  or  Mission 
Field."  At  the  same  time,  it  was  generally  hoped  that 
the  larger  part  of  the  Fund  would  be  unappropriated,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  dealt  with  wisely,  for  objects  of  real 
importance  to  the  whole  Communion.  In  either  case,  it 
was  agreed  that  all  offerings  in  the  United  Kingdom  must 
be  for  work  abroad  ;  none  to  be  accepted  for  home  objects. 

On  one  point  much  stress  was  laid.  It  was  strongly 
urged  that  all  gifts  to  the  Thank-offering  should  be  over 
and  above  ordinary  subscriptions.  If  money  were  diverted 
from  existing  institutions  in  order  to  be  given  to  the  Fund, 
such  gifts  would  not  be  real  thank-offerings,  and  could  not 
be  acceptable  to  God.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  this 
important  consideration  was  in  some  cases  forgotten. 

Not  very  much  was  done  towards  inviting  offerings  until 
a  few  months  before  the  Congress.  But,  gradually,  diocese 
after  diocese  appointed  a  Diocesan  Treasurer  expressly  for 
Thank  offering  contributions.  To  these  gentlemen  much 
gratitude  is  due  for  their  really  valuable  services,  both  in 
working  in  behalf  of  the  Fund  and  in  dealing  with  the 
moneys  as  they  came  in.  A  list  of  them  is  subjoined  : — 
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DIOCESAN    TREASURERS 

Bangor — H.  Lloyd  Carter,  Esq.,  Carnarvon. 

Bath  and  Wells — T.  T.  Hayward,  Manager  of  Stuckey's  Bank, 

Wells. 

Birmingham — G.  A.  Bryson,  Esq.,  Barnet  Green. 
„   .     .     j  Sir  Matthew  Dodsworth,  Bart.,  Clifton. 

IE.  Awdry,  Esq.,  Chippenham. 
Canterbury — A.  E.  Murray,  Esq.,  Walmer. 
n    j.,       (E.  W.  Wakefield,  Esq.,  Kendal. 

\S.  R.  Rooke,  Esq.,  Mealsgate. 
Chester — G.  F.  Amos,  Esq.,  Bank  of  Liverpool. 
Chichester — Rev.  Canon  Masters. 
Durham — Dr.  Hill  Drury,  Darlington. 
Ely — J.  F.  Markillie,  Esq.,  Barclay's  Bank,  Ely. 
r,     .        (Admiral  Sir  W.  Acland,  Tiverton. 

~"(T.  Snow,  Esq.,  Exeter  Bank. 

Gloucester — E.  F.  Grantham,  Esq.,  The  Bank  House,  Tewkesbury. 
Hereford — J.  N.  Caldicott,  Esq.,  Hereford. 
Lichfield — W.  B.  Wordsworth,  Esq.,  Lloyd's  Bank,  Lichfield. 
Lincoln — A.  H.  Leslie  Melville,  Esq ,  D'Isney  Place. 
Liverpool — H.  W.  Rowe,  Esq.,  Mersey  Chambers. 
Llanda/—W.  S.  de  Winton,  Esq.,  Old  Registry. 
London — E.  B.  Trotter,  Esq.,  South  Kensington. 
Manchester — C.  Chesney,  Esq.,  Diocesan  Chambers. 

,r          .,       f  Rev.  Canon  Walker.  Whalton  Rectory. 
Newcastle-  |R  Cook6)  Egq  ?  Grainger  Street 

Norwich — E.  G.  Dowson,  Esq.,  Geldeeton,  Beccles. 
Oxford — R.  A.  Bosanquet,  Esq.,  Bank  House,  Windsor. 
Peterborough — G.  E.  Abbot,  Esq.,  Stamford  and  Spalding  Bank, 

Northampton. 

Ripon — W.  D.  Hollis,  Esq.,  Leeds. 
Rochester — G.  W.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Hildenborough,  Kent. 
St.  Albans—K.  R.  Pennefather,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Little  Waltham  Hall, 

Chelmsford. 
St.  Asaph — C.   J.    Hoseason,    Esq.,    National    Provincial    Bank, 

Oswestry. 

St.  David — Albert  Harries,  Esq.,  Carmarthen. 
Salisbury — Precentor  Carpenter,  The  Close. 
Sodor  and  Man—G.  A.  Ring,  Esq.,  Attorney-General,  Isle  of  Man. 
Southwark — J.  P.  Benwell,  Esq..  Greenwich. 
Southwell — H.  E.  Thornton.  Esq.,  Union  of  London  and  Smith's 

Bank,  Nottingham. 

Truro—W.  G.  N.  Earthy,  Esq.,  Malpas  Road. 
Wakefield— -T '.  B.  Sugden,  Esq.,  Wentworth  Lodge. 
Winchester — Sir  W.W.  Portal,  Bart.,  Laverstoke  House,  Whitchurch. 
Worcester — E.  J.  Morton,  Esq.,  Kidderminster. 
York—G.  W.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Stockton  Hall. 

I  M   2 
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The  General  Treasurer,  Mr.  George  Anthony  King,  was  in 
constant  communication  with  the  Diocesan  Treasurers,  and 
heavy  work  was  thrown  upon  both  him  and  them,  especially 
in  dealing  with  the  appropriated  gifts,  owing  to  the  great 
number  of  objects  designated.  The  Pan-Anglican  Com 
mittee  had  repeatedly  expressed  the  hope  that  Dioceses 
and  Provinces  would  agree  upon  particular  objects  suffi 
ciently  large  and  important  to  be  worthy  of  offerings  of  so 
special  a  character,  to  which  donors  might  appropriate 
their  contributions ;  but  these  counsels  were  not  generally 
followed,  and  for  the  most  part  contributors  gave  to  what 
they  liked.  The  result  was  that  some  two  hundred  objects 
were  named,  and  for  many  of  these  money  was  sent  by 
nearly  all  the  English  dioceses  ;  so  that  each  Diocesan 
Treasurer  had  to  classify  numerous  sums,  large  and  small ; 
and  then  these  sums  had  to  be  brought  together  under  the 
various  heads  by  the  General  Treasurer.  Moreover,  each 
Treasurer  had  an  account  in  a  local  bank ;  and  as  the 
Thanksgiving  Day  approached,  the  moneys  in  all  the  banks 
had  to  be  transferred  into  Mr.  King's  name  as  representing 
the  Congress  ;  so  that  eventually  he  had  considerable  sums 
at  his  credit  at  some  fifty  different  banks  at  home  and 
abroad  (some  in  foreign  currencies),  in  addition  to  the  also 
considerable  sums  already  remitted  to  him  in  cash.  On 
the  very  last  day,  June  23,  the  contributions  which  had 
been  sent  to  Mr.  King  direct  by  hundreds  of  individuals,  and 
were  in  his  London  bank,  had  to  be  analysed  and  credited  to 
the  various  dioceses ;  and  this  occupied  a  large  part  of  the 
night  and  the  early  morning  of  the  24th.  The  Bishops 
brought  to  St.  Paul's  the  parchments  they  were  to  lay  upon 
the  Holy  Table,  most  of  which  were  already  filled  up,  but 
some  not;  and  many  requiring  correction  actually  in  the 
Cathedral. 

The  amounts  actually  entered  on  the  parchments  totalled 
to  about  £335,000 ;  but  in  the  next  few  days  some  £10,000 
more  was  received,  and  on  July  25  Mr.  King  reported  a 
grand  total  of  £346,023  8s.  ^d.  Even  this  was  not  com 
plete,  as  certain  sums  have  since  come  in  which  should  have 
been  included.  The  sum  just  named  was  thus  made  up : — 

£  s.  d. 

Unappropriated 220,078  13  5 

Appropriated     ......       98,490  8  i 

Retained  by  dioceses  abroad  for  local  use    .       27,454  6  9 

£346,023     8     3 
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There  seems  to  have  been  a  feeling  in  many  quarters  that 
this  was  a  disappointing  result ;  and  invidious  comparisons 
have  been  made  with  certain  other  large  funds.  But  if  two 
features  of  this  Thank-offering  are  remembered,  a  very 
different  estimate  may  well  be  made  of  its  greatness.  In 
the  first  place,  as  before  mentioned,  the  whole  of  it  is  to  be 
spent  upon  work  abroad,  and  the  larger  part  of  it  upon 
work  not  announced  beforehand,  and  indeed  not  yet  fixed 
upon.  Other  great  Funds  have  been  for  home  objects,  and 
even  for  the  benefit — religious  benefit,  no  doubt — of  the 
donors  themselves :  for  churches  in  which  they  themselves 
were  to  worship,  or  for  halls  in  which  they  would  assemble, 
or  for  teachers  whom  in  any  case  they  were  bound  to  sup 
port.  The  Pan-Anglican  Fund  is  quite  different.  Has  any 
such  sum  ever  been  raised  before  with  the  same  limitations  ? 
In  the  second  place,  not  a  single  name  of  any  donor  has 
been  or  will  be  published.  The  giver  of  ,£1,000  and  the 
giver  of  sixpence  are  alike  anonymous.  Has  any  such  total 
ever  been  reached  before  by  a  collection  of  anonymous 
gifts  ?  This  is  not  said  by  way  of  boasting :  God  forbid ! 
It  is,  indeed,  much  to  be  wished  that  ten  times  the  amount 
had  been  contributed.  It  could  all  have  been  profitably 
used  !  But  surely  there  is  room  for  deep  thankfulness  to 
God  for  inclining  His  people  to  raise  such  a  sum,  anony 
mously,  for  foreign  work. 

This  principle  of  anonymity  will  be  observed  still  further, 
by  not  even  publishing  a  list  of  the  totals  from  the  different 
dioceses.  Some  dioceses  have  published  their  own  lists  of 
contributions  from  individual  parishes,  which,  of  course,  they 
are  at  liberty  to  do.  But  the  General  Treasurer  himself 
does  not  even  possess  that  knowledge,  nor,  of  course,  the 
names  of  individual  contributors  (except  of  some  who  sent 
direct  to  him) ;  and  still  less  is  known  to  the  Pan- Anglican 
Committee.  Some  general  remarks,  however,  may  be  made. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  the  figures  which  follow  are 
taken  from  the  Treasurer's  Report  of  July  25,  and  are 
probably  not  all  quite  accurate.  For  this  reason :  one 
English  Diocese,  even  then,  had  not  sent  in  the  details  of 
its  appropriated  contributions,  so  that  some  ^1,650  is  not 
included  in  the  statements  below.  Still  worse,  two  Dioceses 
have,  actually  at  the  end  of  September,  sent  revised  state 
ments,  which  affect,  not  only  book  entries,  but  even  amounts 
already  paid  to  Societies,  &c.  The  Treasurer  is  as  yet 
unable  to  make  up  finally  complete  figures. 

First,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  Winchester  Diocese 
lived  up  to  its  reputation.  In  the  ordinary  annual  S.P.G. 
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returns  it  is  almost  always  at  the  head  of  all  the  dioceses. 
In  those  of  the  C.M.S.  it  is  only  beaten  by  London  and 
Southwark.  In  the  Pan-Anglican  list  it  stands  next  to 
London ;  Rochester  taking  the  third  place,  and  Southwark 
the  fourth.  Canterbury,  Oxford,  Chichester,  St.  Albans, 
and  Salisbury  follow,  before  any  of  the  Northern  dioceses. 
This  is  in  general  accordance  with  the  usual  positions  of 
South  and  North  in  missionary  lists.  The  Church  of 
Ireland  and  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  sent  almost 
identical  amounts,  the  latter,  much  to  its  credit,  being  within 
£120  of  the  former.  Of  the  whole  £346,000,  the  United 
Kingdom  contributed,  in  round  figures,  £283,000,  while 
£63,000  was  raised  abroad.  Of  the  latter  amount,  however, 
nearly  half  did  not  actually  come  home  at  all,  but  was 
reserved  for  local  use.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  £407 
was  contributed  by  the  Army,  through  the  Chaplain-General. 
Good  offerings  were  also  made  by  the  Navy,  but  were  paid 
by  the  chaplains  at  the  different  ports  to  the  local  treasurers, 
and  included  in  the  diocesan  returns. 

The  appropriations  of  gifts  present  some  notable  features. 
The  Diocese  of  Manchester  devoted  its  whole  offering  to 
North-West  Canada,  so  that  any  donor  in  that  diocese 
who  wished  to  make  an  unappropriated  offering  had  to 
remit  direct  to  the  General  Treasurer  ;  but  it  does  not  seem 
that  any  one  did  so.  The  Diocese  of  Rochester  invited 
offerings  for  three  objects,  viz.  North-West  Canada,  New 
Guinea,  and  Melanesia,  the  Bishops  of  these  two  latter 
mission  fields  having  some  connexion  with  the  diocese ; 
but  many  contributors  gave  to  the  Central  Fund  (unappro 
priated),  and  many  others  to  particular  Societies  and 
Missions.  Almost  all  the  other  English  dioceses  gave 
much  more  to  the  Central  Fund  than  to  specified 
objects ;  but  in  the  northernmost  diocese,  Newcastle,  the 
larger  part  was  appropriated,  and  in  the  southernmost 
diocese,  Truro,  the  two  parts  were  nearly  equal  The 
Church  of  Ireland,  like  Manchester  Diocese,  designated  its 
whole  offering  to  North-West  Canada, though  a  small  amount 
was  unappropriated ;  while  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church 
devoted  the  greater  part  to  its  own  Missions  in  India  and 
South  Africa. 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  some  dioceses  were  exceed 
ingly  well  worked.  One  Midland  diocese,  whose  total  is 
disappointingly  small,  was  in  fact  admirably  worked,  the 
Diocesan  Treasurer  being  repeatedly  in  communication  with 
every  individual  parish;  but  the  numerous  small  gifts  from  all 
classes  which  resulted  were  not  reinforced  by  large  donations 
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from  wealthy  men,  as  in  some  other  parts  of  the  country. 
One  town  in  Canterbury  Diocese  organized  a  regular  house- 
to-house  visitation,  more  than  two  hundred  ladies  canvassing, 
and  each  visiting  each  of  her  houses  three  times,  to  give  in 
formation  and  to  collect  offerings.  This  town  raised  more  than 
one-third  of  the  whole  sum  from  the  diocese.  The  Diocese  of 
Rochester,  which  (as  already  stated)  has  published  its  details, 
would  seem  to  have  succeeded  in  getting  contributions 
from  almost  all  the  parishes  ;  and  the  amounts  from  villages 
are  surprisingly  good,  £20,  £30,  and  £40  being  frequent  in 
the  list.  Over  £3,000  came  from  Tunbridge  Wells ;  and  the 
Rural  Deanery  of  West  Dartford,  which  includes  Beckenham, 
Bromley,  and  Chislehurst,  sent  £4,700.  This  diocese  re 
ceived  over  £11  from  the  seamen  on  six  of  H.M.  ships  of 
war,  including  the  Dreadnotight. 

Not  a  few  contributions  were  particularly  touching.  One 
illustration  may  be  given.  A  vicar  received  \/b\d.  with  the 
following  paper: — 

s.  d. 

"  For  doing  Mrs.  C 's  shopping,  i  d.  each          .  2 

For  taking  home  mother's  work  \\ 

For  doing  without  our  oranges        ....  2 

For  taking  Mrs.  B 's  money  i 

For  the  rags  we  sold -4^ 

From  mother z\ 

From  daddy :  our  Saturday's  i*/.-each    ...  2 

From  my  teacher  at  the  school       ....  3 

i     64 


"  Please  Mr.  E ,  now  Jesus  has  made  mother  and  Doris  well, 

we  want  to  do  something  for  Jesus,  so  Doris  and  me  have  saved 
this  money,  and  will  you  send  it  for  the  Pan-Anglican  Mission. 

"  From  Queenie  and  Doris." 

There  were,  the  Treasurer  informs  us,  some  comical  inci 
dents.  One  Diocesan  List  stated  that  the  offerings  from  a 
certain  well-known  church,  which  would  not  object  to  be 
called  decidedly  "  High",  were  ear-marked  for  the  Colonial 
and  Continental  Church  Society.  The  Diocesan  Treasurer, 
being  somewhat  surprised,  made  inquiry  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  instructions,  with  the  result  that  the  society  in 
question  has  not  received  the  money ! 

Coming  to  the  offerings  from  abroad,  we  find  that  four- 
fifths  of  the  Canadian  contribution  (which  was  £21,000)  was 
designated  to  Canadian  objects,  more  than  one-half  of  the 
total  thus  appropriated  coming  from  the  needy  North-West 
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dioceses  themselves.  The  Diocese  of  Toronto,  however,  gave 
its  handsome  offering  to  the  Central  Fund,  as  did  also  Nova 
Scotia,  while  good  sums  also  in  Algoma,  Qu'Appelle, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Columbia  were  unappropriated.  New 
foundland,  likewise,  gave  the  whole  of  its  offering  to  the 
Central  Fund,  and  the  actual  sum,  £1,512,  deserves  mention. 
South  Africa,  except  one  diocese,  was  unlike  Canada  and  like 
Newfoundland.  Its  offerings,  over  £5,000,  apart  from 
Pretoria,  were  unappropriated,  but  Pretoria  alone  reported 
£7,000,  beating  in  amount  the  majority  of  the  English 
dioceses,  and  nine-tenths  of  this  sum  it  reserved  for  its  own 
purposes.  The  Australian  dioceses  were  much  divided.  Out 
of  a  total  of  £13,500,  three-fourths  were  appropriated, 
including  the  funds  raised  in  the  Dioceses  of  Adelaide,  Perth, 
Goulburn.and  Wangaratta,all  four  of  which  did  exceptionally 
well.  A  good  deal  was  ear-marked  for  the  proposed  new 
Diocese  of  North- West  Australia.  Melbourne  and  New 
castle,  however,  gave  £2,300  between  them  to  the  Central 
Fund.  The  other  dioceses  were  about  equally  divided.  Of 
Sydney  we  are  unable  to  speak,  as  the  bulk  of  its  offering 
had  not  yet  come  at  all  when  the  General  Treasurer 
reported  on  July  25.  New  Zealand  devoted  the  greater 
part  of  its  offering  of  £1,000  to  "  Women's  Work ",  to 
be  distributed  by  the  Committee  in  England ;  but  the 
Dioceses  of  Auckland  and  Melanesia  also  gave  to  the 
Central  Fund. 

Of  the  other  dioceses  abroad,  the  most  notable  entry  is 
£5,000  from  Singapore  ;  but  it  is  the  fund  raised  locally 
for  the  endowment  of  the  see,  and  is  retained  abroad. 
The  West  Indies  sent  £1,609,  °f  which  £600  was  appro 
priated.  India  contributed  £2,500,  of  which  £1,900  was  to 
the  Central  Fund.  The  Dioceses  of  Colombo,  Lahore,  and 
Lucknow  stood  first  in  their  amounts.  Of  the  dioceses 
where  almost  all  the  Christians  are  natives,  Chhota  Nagpur 
sent  £63,  Tinnevelly  £124,  and  Travancore  £74.  China 
sent  £340,  of  which  £107  was  from  Fuh-kien,  all  unappro 
priated.  Japan  sent  £155,  and  Corea  £75,  all  unappro 
priated.  The  lands  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Jerusalem  sent 
£186,  about  half  being  appropriated.  The  six  dioceses  in 
West  and  East  Africa  sent  £960,  to  which  Zanzibar  con 
tributed  £257  ;  Western  Equatorial  Africa,  £220  ;  Uganda, 
£181  ;  Likoma,  £170.  The  larger  part  was  appropriated. 
Of  the  Island  Dioceses,  Madagascar  sent  £57  ;  Mauritius, 
£82;  New  Guinea,  £100.  Melanesia's  £48  is  included  in 
New  Zealand. 

The  English  congregations  on  the  continent  contributed 
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£1,050,  those  in  the  Diocese  of  Gibraltar  giving  slightly  the 
larger  half.  About  two-thirds  was  unappropriated. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  American  Church 
would  take  any  considerable  part  in  the  effort.  Only 
a  short  time  ago  it  had  its  own  Thank-offering  funds. 
Still,  over  .£400  was  contributed  from  twenty-six  dioceses, 
besides  £1,000  reported  from  Minnesota,  but  not  received  by 
the  Treasurer.  Missouri  sent  £106,  and  Los  Angelos  £62. 
£7  was  from  Hankow  in  China,  and  £5  from  Brazil.  The 
American  chaplaincies  in  Europe  sent  £10.  The  American 
contributions  from  Japan  are  included  in  the  amount 
mentioned  above  from  that  country. 

Of  the  objects  named  for  appropriated  gifts,  Canada 
stood  first.  Either  for  the  Dominion  as  a  whole,  or  for  the 
North- West  in  particular,  or  for  specified  dioceses,  nearly 
£25,000  was  designated.  It  is  probable,  further,  that 
a  substantial  part  of  the  offering  appropriated  to  the 
Colonial  and  Continental  Church  Society,  and  some  part  of 
that  appropriated  to  the  S.P.G.,  are  ear- marked  for  Cana 
dian  work.  It  may  reasonably  be  concluded  that  Canada 
benefits  directly  to  the  extent  of  some  £30,000.  Towards 
objects  in  South  Africa  £6,600  was  contributed,  of  which 
£3,516  was  for  St.  John's,  Kaffraria  (chiefly  from  Scotland), 
and  £1,219  f°r  Zululand.  For  Australia  £3,700  was 
given,  nearly  half  being  for  Goulburn  Diocese,  contributed 
on  the  spot.  £1,030  was  ear-marked  for  the  West  Indies, 
just  one  half  being  for  Jamaica.  New  Guinea  received 
£1,213,  and  Melanesia  £1,772,  the  larger  part  of  these 
sums  being  the  offerings  in  the  Diocese  of  Rochester  before 
referred  to.  About  £1,500  was  given  for  Dioceses  and 
Missions  in  India;  and  nearly  £1,000  for  China.  For 
other  parts  of  the  world  various  smaller  amounts  were  con 
tributed.  £60  for  Corea  was  mostly  given  by  the  Navy, 
Bishop  Corfe  having  been  a  popular  naval  chaplain. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  appropriated  funds  for  dioceses 
and  countries,  considerable  sums  were  ear-marked  for 
Societies.  Of  these  the  largest  total  was  £21,599  for 
the  C.M.S.1  The  S.P.G.  had  £8,266;  the  C.  &  C.C.S., 
£9,300  (no  doubt,  as  before  said,  mostly  for  Canada) ; 
the  U.M.C.A.,  £5472;  the  C.E.Z.M.S.,  £2,600;  the 
London  Jews'  Society,  £1,950  ;  the  South  American  Mis 
sionary  Society,  £866  ;  the  Missions  to  Seamen,  £648  ; 
the  Bible  Society,  £346  ;  the  Community  of  the  Resurrec- 

1  This  illustrates  the  remark  on  page  165.  The  Treasurer  has  actually  paid 
to  the  C.M.S.  ^22,284,  the  amount  in  his  Keport  of  July  25  being  increased  by 
the  revision  of  the  statements  from  certain  Dioceses. 
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tion  (for  its  work  on  the  Rand),  £367  ;  the  S.P.C.K.,  £193  ; 
the  Oxford  Mission  at  Calcutta,  .£160 ;  the  Camb'ridge 
Mission  at  Delhi.  £122;  the  Cowley- Wantage  Mission  at 
Poona,  £88;  the  Archbishops'  Mission  to  the  Assyrian 
Christians,  £59.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  great  mission- 
fields  of  Heathendom  have  not  been  neglected.  The  large 
amount  for  the  C.M.S.  practically  means  gifts  to  Asia  and 
Africa  ;  so  does  a  large  part  of  the  offerings  to  the  S.P.G. ; 
Africa  profits  by  gifts  to  the  U.M.C.A.,  and  India  by  those 
to  the  C.E.Z.M.S.  and  the  Universities'  and  other  Missions 
above-mentioned.  The  S.A.M.S.  stands,  of  course,  for 
South  America. 

The  offerings  to  these  Societies,  however,  are  not  all 
really  additional  to  their  ordinary  funds.  A  great  many 
contributions,  for  instance,  to  the  C.M.S. ,  including  more 
than  one  gift  of  ;£i,ooo,  are  known  to  have  been  intended 
for  it  before,  and  to  have  been  kept  back  in  order  to  be 
included  in  the  Thank-offering.  Some  regular  offertories 
which  would  have  been  given  in  1907  were  confessedly 
deferred  till  1908  and  then  sent  to  the  Pan- Anglican 
Treasurers,  ear-marked  for  the  Society.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  S.P.G.  and  other  Societies.  The  result,  of 
course,  is  the  same  to  these  Foreign  Mission  Societies ;  but 
it  is  feared  that  some  Home  Missions  have  suffered  by  the 
diversion  of  gifts  to  the  Thank-offering,  and  in  their  case 
the  result  is  a  real  loss.  However,  we  may  fairly  believe 
that  these  cases  are  not  numerous,  and  that  the  great  bulk 
of  the  offering  has  been  a  real  addition  to  the  Church's 
resources. 

When  all  the  money  lying  in  the  various  banks  had  been 
properly  transferred  into  the  name  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Pan-Anglican  Congress,  it  was  felt  by  Mr.  King  and  the 
Committee  that  Trustees  should  be  appointed  to  hold  that 
part  of  it  which  was  not  appropriated  and  for  immediate 
distribution.  Accordingly,  Lord  Alverstone,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  and  Sir  Lewis  Dibdin,  Dean  of  the 
Arches,  accepted  this  responsibility  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  King  himself.  Part  of  the  fund  has  since  been  invested 
in  various  securities,  and  part  is  still  on  deposit  at  banks 
allowing  reasonable  interest. 

It  had  been  decided  from  the  first  that  the  Thank- 
offering  Fund — so  far  as  it  was  not  ear-marked — should 
not  be  allocated  by  the  Pan-Anglican  Committee,  but  held 
for  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  Bishops,  which  should 
appoint  a  special  Thank-offering  Committee  for  the  purpose 
of  allocating  the  fund.  The  Lambeth  Conference  accord- 
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ingly  appointed  a  Committee  of  thirty-three  persons,  viz. 
the  two  English  Archbishops  and  six  English  Diocesan 
Bishops ;  an  Archbishop  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  ;  the 
Primus  of  the  Scottish  Church  ;  the  Episcopal  Secre 
taries  of  the  S.P.G.  and  C.M.S. ;  the  Prolocutors  of 
the  Lower  Houses  of  Convocation;  the  Chairmen  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Laymen ;  the  three  Trustees  of  the  Fund ; 
the  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  American  Church  ;  the  Pri 
mates  or  Metropolitans  of  Eastern  Canada,  South  Africa, 
Australia,  the  West  Indies,  India;  the  senior  Bishops  in 
China,  Japan,  and  Equatorial  Africa ;  and  five  other  un 
official  persons.  Reckoned  in  another  way,  there  are  eleven 
English  Bishops ;  eleven  Bishops  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  the 
Colonies,  the  Mission  Fields,  and  the  United  States  ;  and 
eleven  other  persons,  viz.,  two  Deans,  seven  laymen,  and 
two  ladies.  The  Rev.  A.  B.  Mynors,  Secretary  of  the  Pan- 
Anglican  Committee,  consented  to  act  as  Secretary. 

The  Thank-offering  Committee. 

The  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY  (Chairman). 

The  ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK. 

The  ARCHBISHOP  OF  DUBLIN. 

The  ARCHBISHOP  OF  SYDNEY  (Primate  of  Australia']. 

The  ARCHBISHOP  OF  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

The  BISHOP  OF  CALCUTTA  {Metropolitan  of  India). 

The  BISHOP  OF  MISSOURI  (Presiding  Bishop,  U.S.A.}. 

The  ARCHBISHOP  OF  TORONTO  (Primate  of  Canada}. 

The  PRIMUS  OF  SCOTTISH  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

The  BISHOP  OF  PRETORIA  (representing  Province  of  South  Africa). 

The  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 

The  BISHOP  OF  DURHAM. 

The  BISHOP  OF  WINCHESTER. 

The  BISHOP  OF  BATH  AND  WELLS. 

The  BISHOP  OF  SOUTHWARK. 

The  BISHOP  OF  ST.  ALBANS. 

BISHOP  TUCKER  (Uganda),  representing  Equatorial  Africa. 

BISHOP  McKiM  (Tokyo),  representing  Japan. 

BISHOP  SCOTT  (N.  China),  representing  China. 

BISHOP  MONTGOMERY  (Secretary  S.P.G.}. 

BISHOP  INGRAM  (Secretary  C.M.S.}. 

The  DEAN  OF  WINDSOR  (as  Prolocutor  of  Canterbury}. 

The  BISHOP  OF  BEVERLEY  (as  Prolocutor  of  York}. 

The  DEAN  OF  WESTMINSTER. 

The   MARQUIS   OF    SALISBURY  (Chairman  of  Canterbury  House  of 

Laymen}. 

VISCOUNT  CROSS  (Chairman  of  York  House  of  Laymen}. 
LORD  ALVERSTONE  (Lord  Chief  Justice},  Trustee. 
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SIR  LEWIS  DIBDIN  (Dean  of  The  Arches],  Trustee. 

MR.  G.  A.  KING,  Treasurer  and  Trustee. 

The  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  JOHN  H.  KENNAWAY,  BART.,  M.P. 

MR.  EUGENE  STOCK,  D.C.L. 

MRS.  CREIGHTON. 

The  HON.  MRS.  T.  F.  FREMANTLE. 

The  Thank-offering  Committee  met  four  times  in  July 
and  August,  and  gave  preliminary  consideration  to  the  prin 
ciples  on  which  the  distribution  of  the  Fund  should  be  carried 
out,  and  to  the  claims  put  forward  by  Bishops,  Societies,  &c., 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.  On  August  n,  the  following 
Memorandum  appeared  in  The  Times,  reporting  progress 
up  to  date,  and  making  the  important  announcement  that, 
for  reasons  given,  the  Fund  would  be  kept  open  up  to  the 
end  of  the  year  :— 

PRIMATE'S    MEMORANDUM 

The  committee  of  thirty-three  members  to  whom  was  assigned 
the  task  of  allocating  the  Thank-offering  presented  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  at  the  close  of  the  Pan- Anglican  Congress  has  held  such 
meetings  as  were  practicable  during  the  sessions  of  the  Lambeth 
Conference.  The  difficulties  have  been  great,  but  the  presence 
in  England  of  Bishops  from  all  parts  of  the  world  afforded  an 
opportunity  too  important  to  be  neglected.  The  committee  com 
prises  leading  representatives  of  India,  Canada,  Australasia,  the 
West  Indies,  South  Africa,  and  the  Mission  Fields  of  the  Far  East ; 
it  also  includes  certain  leading  English  laymen  (Lord  Salisbury, 
Lord  Cross,  Lord  Alverstone,  Sir  Lewis  Dibdin,  Sir  John  Kenna- 
way,  and  others)  and  two  ladies. 

The  duty  assigned  to  us  has  proved  to  be  a  very  difficult  one, 
and  it  is  clear  that  further  inquiry,  both  general  and  statistical, 
is  necessary  before  a  final  allocation  of  specific  sums  can  be  satis 
factorily  made.  On  the  other  hand,  the  public,  and  especially 
those  who  have  contributed  to  the  Fund,  are  entitled  to  know  what 
is  being  done,  and  the  committee  has,  therefore,  requested  me 
to  make  public  a  short  statement  of  the  general  lines  upon  which 
the  allocation  should,  in  its  judgement,  be  based.  We  hope  after 
the  vacation  weeks  are  over  to  set  forth  our  proposals  with  more 
definiteness  and  detail.  It  has  been  from  the  first  decided  and 
made  known  that  all  money  contributed  in  the  British  Isles  would 
be  spent  in  or  on  behalf  of  work  carried  on  outside  our  own  shores, 
and  not  for  home  purposes. 

The  total  sum  contributed  is  about  £345,000.  Of  this  amount 
about  £125,000  has  been  already  allotted  to  specific  objects  by  the 
donors.  We  bear  such  individual  allotment  in  mind  as  a  factor  in 
considering  how  to  dispose  of  the  remainder,  amounting  to  about 
£220,000. 
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The  Pan-Anglican  Congress  and  the  Lambeth  Conference  have 
alike  made  it  clear  to  us  that  the  primary  need  at  the  present  junc 
ture  is  the  better  education  and  equipment  of  men  and  women 
on  whom  devolves  the  main  burden  of  work  either  in  Colonial 
or  Missionary  fields.  The  need  is  widely  various  in  character. 
The  Colonies  urgently  require  aid.  For  example,  it  is  impossible 
for  immigrants  to  make  adequate  provision  at  once  in  a  newly 
populated  region.  North- West  Canada  has  a  paramount  claim 
.because  the  need  is  paramount.  South  Africa  and  parts  of  Austra 
lasia  are  justified  in  their  weighty  appeal  for  aid,  both  clerical  and 
educational.  In  Japan  a  concrete  and  well-considered  scheme  is 
set  forth  by  the  six  Bishops,  English  and  American,  who  are  work 
ing  there.  They  need,  and  they  can  use,  a  Theological  College 
of  the  first  order,  well  manned  and  thoroughly  equipped.  In 
China  a  welcome  is  offered  to  Western  education  ;  we  are  assured 
by  the  representatives,  both  of  England  and  of  America,  who  are 
there  at  work,  that  large  sums  might  in  this  direction  be  most 
advantageously  spent  forthwith.  From  India  and  Ceylon  come 
two  special  calls.  The  first  is  for  Christian  Colleges  or  Hostels. 
One  notable  scheme  is  already  before  us.  The  second  is  for 
the  better  training  of  Indian  teachers,  who  can  evangelize  the 
village  populations  which  are  now  waiting  and  asking  for  such  in 
struction,  especially  in  the  Telugu  country.  Africa — West,  East, 
and  Central — has  a  special  claim  of  its  own  in  face  of  the  rival 
endeavour  of  Christianity  and  Islam  to  absorb  the  pagan  popu 
lation.  We  do  not  forget  the  needs  of  South  America,  of  Western 
Asia,  and  of  the  Islands  of  the  Southern  Seas. 

On  these  needs,  educational  and  other,  we  could  usefully  spend 
a  much  larger  sum  than  the  total  that  is  now  at  our  disposal, 
and  we  desire  that  this  fact  should  be  known  before  we  pro 
ceed,  even  in  outline,  to  specific  allocation.  We  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  there  may  be  many  donors  who  have  withheld 
their  gifts  until  they  should  know  better  the  destination  which 
would  be  suggested  for  them.  If  such  should  now  come  forward 
it  would  greatly  facilitate  the  more  detailed  and  particular  task 
which  lies  before  us  a  month  or  two  hence.  Our  treasurer  (Mr. 
G.  A.  King,  Penn  Road  House,  Croydon)  has  been  instructed 
to  keep  the  Fund  open  till  the  close  of  the  present  year. 

With  one  matter  of  imperative  urgency  we  have  felt  justified 
in  dealing  without  delay.  The  disaster  caused  by  the  earthquake 
in  Jamaica  was  faced  with  a  courage  and  a  resoluteness  which 
evoked  universal  praise,  but  the  necessity  proved  to  be  more 
grave  than  could  be  met  by  even  such  efforts  as  these.  We 
have  definitely  allocated  £15,000  towards  the  sum  required 
for  replacing  the  Church  buildings  and  other  property  then  de 
stroyed. 

I  ought  to  add  that  proposals  are  under  our  consideration  for  pro 
viding  a  Fund  which  can  be  utilized  towards  the  expenses  of 
such  "  Missions  of  Help  "  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  sent  to  our 
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Colonies  and  Mission  Fields  in  a  manner  similar  to  what  was  done 
in  South  Africa  a  few  years  ago. 

Such  in  outline  is  the  course  which  we  propose  to  follow,  and  we 
think  that  it  ought  to  be  now  before  the  public. 

RANDALL  CANTUAR. 
Lambeth  Palace,  Aug.  10,  1908. 

With  this  statement  the  account  of   the  Thank-offering 
to  appear  in  this  volume  has  necessarily  to  be  closed. 


THE    FINANCES   OF   THE   CONGRESS 

The  final  balance-sheet  of  the  Pan-Anglican  Congress 
was  not  quite  ready  when  this  volume  went  to  press,  but 
Messrs.  J.  Dix  Lewis,  Caesar  &  Co.,  the  accountants  who 
have  audited  the  Treasurer's  accounts,  have  kindly  furnished 
the  following  provisional  statement : — 

£       s.    d. 

Receipts  for  Tickets 6,82700 

„          „  Literature  ....     say     2,132     o     o 

£8,959     o     o 
Expenses      .         .        .        ;.        .         .     say     7,001     o     o 

£1,958     o     o 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  there  is  in  any  case  a  consider 
able  surplus.  The  guarantors  will,  of  course,  not  be  called 
upon. 


THANKSGIVING    PRAYER 

SANCTIONED   BY  THE  ARCHBISHOP   OF 
CANTERBURY 

O  ALMIGHTY  GOD,  Who  never  failest  to  hear  the 
prayers  of  Thy  people  who  call  upon  Thee  ;  We  give 
Thee  humble  thanks  for  Thy  blessing  vouchsafed  to  Thy 
servants  who  of  late  were  gathered  in  Congress  in  Thy 
Name.  We  bless  Thee  more  especially  for  the  gifts  of 
closer  fellowship  and  larger  vision ;  and  we  pray  that 
henceforth  our  love  may  more  and  more  abound  toward 
one  another  and  towards  all  men,  to  the  setting  forth  of 
Thy  glory  ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  to  Whom  with 
Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost  be  all  honour  and  praise,  world 
without  end.  Amen. 


KING'S  COLLEGE 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON). 

The  General  Education  at  King's  College,  London,  is  conducted  in  several  distinct  but 
connected  Faculties  and  Departments,  viz.  :  — 
I.  THE  FACULTY  OF  THEOLOGY. 

i.  Morning  Course.         2.  Evening  Course. 

II.  THE  FACULTY  OF  ARTS  (including  (i)  General  Literature,  Secondary  Teachers' 
Training  Course,  Day  Training  College,  and  Oriental  Studies  ;  (2)  the 
Department  of  Architecture  ;  (3)  Division  of  Laws.)  Day  and  Evening 
Classes. 

III.  THE  FACULTY  OF  SCIENCE,     (i)  Natural  -Science  Division  {Day  and  Evening 

Classes)  ;    (2)   Medical  Division    (Preliminary  and  Intermediate  Studies}  ; 
(3)  Department  of  Bacteriology  ;  (4)  Department  of  Public  Health. 

IV.  THE  FACULTY  OF  ENGINEERING  (including  Mechanical,  Electrical,  and  Civil 

Engineering).     Day  and  Evening  Classes. 
V.  THE  FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE  (Advanced  Medical  Studies  at  King's  College 

Hospital)  . 

VI.  THE  WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT  (at  13  Kensington  Square). 
VII.  KING'S  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  (Wimbledon  Common). 
VIII.  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT. 

1.  Day  and  Evening  Classes  for  the  Civil  Service. 

2.  Day  Classes  for  Female  Appointments  in  G.  P.  0. 

IX.  STRAND  SCHOOL,  suitable  for  Commerce,  the  Professions,  and  the  Civil  Service. 
A  separate  Prospectus  is  prepared  for  each  of  these  Faculties  and  Departments,  and 
will  be  forwarded  on  application  to 

THE  SECRETARY,  KING'S  COLLEGE,  STRAND,  W.C. 


THEOLOGICAL    FACULTY. 

PRINCIPAL  AND  DEAN—  REV.  ARTHUR  C.  HEADLAM,  D.D. 
CHAPLAIN—  REV.  S.  C.  E.  LEGG,  M.A. 

Dogmatic  Theology...          ..."       ......     Rev.  ARTHUR  C.  HEADLAM,  D.D.,  Professor. 

Lecturer  for  1909        .........     Rev.  A.  R.  WHATELY,  D.D. 

•     r  j?     »7      T<  4  (  Rev.  H.  T.  WHITE,  M.A.,  Professor. 

Exegesis  of  the  Ne-w  Testament     ......  j  Rey_  g_  ^  E  ^^  M  ^  Lecturer 

Hebrew  and  the  Exegesis  of  the  Old  Tes-  \  Rev.  A.  NAIRNE,  M.A.,  Professor. 

lament    ...............  (  Rev.  H.  F.  B.  COMPSTON,  M.  A.,  Lecturer. 

Ecclesiastical  History          .........      Rev.  E.  W.  WATSON,  M.A.  ,  Professor. 


Rev.  A.  CALDECOTT,  D.D.,  D.Lit.  (Lond.), 

Professor. 

Rev.  W.  R.  MATTHEWS,  B.D.,  Lecturer. 
Latin  ...............     Rev.  II.  F.  B.  COMPSTON,  M.  A.,  Lecturer. 

Economics     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     E.  J.  URWICK,  M.A.,  Tooke  Professor. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Vocal  Music         ...     J.  E.  VERNHAM,  Professor. 
Elocution      .  .....         ...          ...         ...     F.  J.  KIDSON. 

Laivs  of  Health  and  Disease  in  their  Rela-  )  W.  J.  SIMPSON,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  D.P.H., 
(ion  to  the  Ministerial  Office    ......  \      Professor. 

Full  course  for  the  B.D.  (London).  The  Diploma  ('Associate  of  King's  College'), 
which  is  awarded  upon  certain  conditions  at  the  end  of  the  Two  Years'  Course,  is  accepted 
by  most  of  the  Bishops.  Five  Entrance  Exhibitions  of  £20  a  year  for  two  years  are  offered 
in  October.  Bursaries  are  also  given  in  certain  cases. 

For  Prospectus,  apply  to  THE  SECRETARY,  KING'S  COLLEGE,  STRAND,  W.C. 
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The  only  Society  in  the  Church  of  England  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  Assistant  Curates, 

Presidents: 

HIS   GRACE   THE   ARCHBISHOP   OF  CANTERBURY. 
HIS   GRACE    THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK. 

Treasurer: 
REV.  T,  A.  SEDGWICK. 


This  Society  augments  the  stipends  of  Curates  who  have  been  more  tlum  15  years  in  Holy 
Orders,  and  are  still  in  full  active  work. 

Of  the  7,000  Curates  very  many  have  been  ordained  more  than  15  years,  and  this  number 
is  annually  increasing. 

It  is  the  only  Society  in  England  that  directly  increases  the  Stipends  of  Curates  of  long 
standing.    II  ocieties  in  the  country,  and  one  most  needed.    The 

'QUEEN  VICTORIA  CLERGY  FUND'  does  not  help  the  Unbeneficed  Clergy. 

The  Church  is  multiplying  Curates  three  times  as  rapidly  as  she  is  multiplying  Benefices. 

Upwards  of  £9,400  was  voted  last  year  in  Grants. 

The  average  stipend  of  those  receiving  Grants  does  not  exceed  £3  a  week. 

CHURCH  COLLECTIONS,  SUBSCRIPTIONS,  AND  DONATIONS 
THANKFULLY  RECEIVED. 

Cheques,  P.O.O.,  and  Postal  Orders,  crossed  'CouTTS  &  Co.'  should  be  sent  to  the 
OFFICE:  2  DEAN'S  YARD,  WESTMINSTER.  S.W. 

Rev.  A.  G.  B.  ATKINSON,  Secretary. 


The  Central  Church  Committee 
for   Defence  and  Instruction. 


Chairman— The  Lord  ASHCOMBE. 


The  Committee,  as  the  body  specially  charged  with  the  duty  of  spreading 
a  sound  knowledge  of  the  origin,  history,  and  work  of  the  Church,  and  of 
organizing  in  defence  of  her  secular  interests,  earnestly  appeal  for 

SUBSCRIPTIONS,  DONATIONS,  AND  OFFERTORIES 

to  enable  them  adequately  to  comply  with  the  demands  made  upon  them 
throughout  the  country  for  Speakers,  Organizers,  Lecturers,  Publications, 
Advice  and  Information,  £c.,  in  connection  with  the  Education  and  Dis 
establishment  controversies. 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDS 

for  these  purposes  are  much  needed,  and  CONTRIBUTIONS,  of  whatever 
amount,  will  be  most  thankfully  received  by  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  HOARE 
AND  Co.,  37  Fleet  Street,  E.G. ;  or  by 

T.  MARTIN  TILBY,  Secretary. 
Offices :  Church  House,  Westminster,  S.W. 
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